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Art  T.  .Account  of  the  Khifidofn  of  Sepals  and  of  the  Terriio* 
rifs  annexed  to  this  Dominion  the  House  of  Gorkha.  By  Francis 
Hamilton,  (formerly  Buchanan,)  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So* 
defies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c  &c.  llluttraied  with  Bo* 
grarings.  4to.  pp.  364.  Price  *‘la.  1819. 

This  work  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very  extensife  hi* 
quiry,  prosecuted  with  a  higlily  meritorious  perseverance 
and  minuteness.  Whoever  has  disposition  or  occasion  to  apply 
bimaeir,  quite  as  a  study,  to  the  examination  of  the  state,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  history  of  the  tract  in  question,  will  find  it  of  ex¬ 
cellent  service ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  that  the  colleetioQ 
of  information  from  which  it  is  shapetl,  may  have  been  of  mate- 
rill  use  to  the  Indian  Governmeut  in  their  diplomatic  and  roi- 
litiry  transactions  on  the  northern  edg^e  of  the  em|Nre.  To  the 
mere  general  reader,  who  feels  no  concern  about  Nepal,  be¬ 
yond  the  wish  to  be  informed,  in  an  easy  and  aniusinit  way,  of 
wbat  may  be  the  most  prominently  remarkable  vfitliin  a  eeiiain 
portion  more  of  Asiatic  territory,  much  secluded,  and  previously 
but  little  traversed  by  our  explorers.  Dr.  Hamilton's  will,  not 
be  au  pleasant  a  book  aa  that  of  the  late  Col.  Kirkpatrick, 
tbuugli  greatly  exceeding  it  in  tlie  quantity,  and  probably  io 
tbe  uccuiaiy,  of  information. 

It  is  not  given,  like  tbe  Colonel's  hook,  in  the  entertaining 
form  of  a  narrative  of  travelling  and  residence*  This  could  not 
bare  been  done,  we  should  judge,  without  making  it  far  too 
maasive  a  book,  the  Doctor's  visit  in  the  country  having  been 
of  tbe  duration  of  fourteen  mouths,  and  his  rest  ar^ea  extremely 
usiduous  and  diveraified.  His  work  is  their  comtenaed  reault, 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  particulars,  each  oue  of  whioli 
muit  have  cost  a  distinct  observation  or  inquiry,  and  in  some 
instances  a  conatderablt  nompaaa  nod  acriaa  of  tnquiriee*  Tlmt 
Vol.  XII.  N.  S.  »  . 
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many  of  these  may  have  been  of  use,  as  additions  to  the  know, 
ledge  which  it  is  important  that  the  governors  of  a  state  should 
have  of  its  neighbours  and  enemies,  will  be  a  compeiisation  U) 
the  Author  for  knowing  how  deficient  they  must  be  in  gcoertl 
attraction. 

It  is  very  properly  the  main  busiiu'ss  of  the  work,  to  make 
out  a  distinct  account  of  the  multitude  of  tribes,  or  races,  er 
nations,  or  whatever  they  may  be  culled,  that  inhabit  the  rather 
extensive  territory  now  brought,  by  a  long  course  of  conquests, 
treacheries,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  under  the  doniiniou  of  the 
House  of  Gorkha.  And  the  reader  is  confounded  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  and  ditlerences  into  which  a  depraved  aod 
wretched  portion  of  the  human  race  was  in  this  tract  divided 
We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  business  of  the  Power 
of  Evil  is  the  most  etfectually  done  hy  mankind  as  existing  in 
separate  small  assemblages,  did  there  not  appear  to  be  a  nn\ 
infcrnality  in  the  process  by  which  the  many  small,  are  amalgi- 
mated  into  one  or  a  few  large  communities. 

It  was  Dr.  H.’s  laborious  task,  to  ascertain  the  respective 
characteristics  of  these  distinguishable  componeuts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  as  yet  serves  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  |>rou(l 
ancient  empire  of  China,  and  the  proud  upstart  empire  of  die 
intruders  from  the  West,  which  is  hated  and  dreaded  by  all  the 
East,  and  by  which,  with  perhaps  some  unintentional  eo-opm< 
tioii  of  Russia,  it  is  not  improbable  that  every  |K)lity  in  the  Hut 
is  dcstine<l  to  be  overturned.  In  the  meanwhilo,  this  intervenini^ 
State,  that  prevents  the  collision  of  the  two  Empires,  has  given 
strong  signs  of  being  itself  a  most  ungracious  thing  to  be  w 
contact  with  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tlint,  one  of 
these  days,  ^  the  House  of  Gorkha’  will,  very  unwittingW, 
come  to  the  honour  of  assigning  some  of  its  apartments,  and 
some  of  its  demesnes,  to  an  English  rt'sident  and  cncainpmeot, 
the  commander  of  which  encampment  iniglit  happen,  at  leisure 
opportunities,  to  fancy  he  had  something  to  say  oven  to  the 
mandarins  of  the  neighbouring  border.  When,  in  the  regular 
course  of  tiiiugs,  the  whole  of  the  said  demesne  merges,  in  tba 
next  stage  of  time,  in  the  improving  estate  of  the  great  Pro- 
prietin*  from  the  West,  it  will  be  very  curious  to  observe  what 
sensations  arc  propagated  across  the  continent  to  Gebol  and 
Pekin,  and  wliellier  there  is  any  better  cbunce  for  Lord  Am¬ 
herst,  should  it  be  his  lot  to  condescend  to  rcj>eat  his  visit  of 
ceremony.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  ko-tou  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  even  the  price  of  tea  reduced,  sooner  than  a 
western  province  of  the  ‘  celestial  empire’  shall  admit  the  de¬ 
filement  of  a  British  otTicial  residence,  with  a  military  force, 
within  its  confines. 

But  it  is  well  to  know  what  this  intcrraetliate  State  is  com- 


of;  and  Dr.  H.  tins  clilic^ently  investif^ated  Hs  materials'; 
tiji9  inquired  where  and  in  wliat  state  they  were  originally  found, 
n hit  removals,  transmutations,  substitutions,  and  new  coipbiiia* 
(ions,  they  have  undergone,  and  what  are  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  relations,  local,  physical,  superstitious,  |)olitical,  and 
military.  The  country  too  is  amply  described,  as  to  the  great 
feitores  in  which  its  form  is  east,  and  its  natural  history,  its 
rapabilitifs  of  cultivation,  and  its  monumental  traces  of  former 
ages. 

Any  attempt  here  at  an  abstract  of  such  a  crowded  misoel- 
iany,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  briefest  possible  enumeration 
of  particulars,  would  extend  to  a  length  far  beyond  the  a!* 
lowance  of  our  pages.  A  few  notices  of  the  most  remarkable, 
are  all  that  are  requisite  for  giving  a  slight  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  book  and  of  its  subject. 

*  Nepal,  a  name  celebrated  in  Hindu  legend,  in  a  strict  sense, 
ought  to  bc'  applied  to  that  country  only  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kathmandu,  the  capital ;  but  ut  present  it  is  usually  given  to  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Gorkha  Rajas,  whicli  occupies  about  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  five  of  latitude. 

*  The  numerous  valleys  among  the  prodigious  mountains,  of  which 
Nepal  in  its  extended  sense  consists,  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
that  differ  very  much  in  language,  and  somewhat  in  cuttooit.  All 
that  have  any  sort  of  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  aboriginal,  like 
their  neighbours  of  Bhotan  to  the  cast*  are,  by  their  features,  clearly 
marked  as  belonging  to  the  Tartar  or  Chinese  race  of  men,  and 
have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  tlie  Hindus.  Hie  time  when  the 
Hindus  penetrated  into  these  regions  is  very  uncertain.’ 

It  is  jiidgeil,  that  about  as  long  since  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  a  great  Apostle  of  Buddhism,  *  who  is  supposed 
*  to  be  still  alive  in  the  person  whom  we  call  the  Grand  Lama,’ 
a|>|H‘Bn*d  in  these  wild  valleys,  to  supplant  the  ruder  paganism 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  notions,  institutes,  and  habits  which 
were,  in  their  turn,  at  a  much  later  }K‘riod,  to  come  under  *a 
Braliminical  process  of  censure  and  extermination,  when  pow¬ 
erful  irruptions  were  made  from  the  south  by  the  Hindoos, 
^trietly  so  called.  Dr.  II.  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  tradition  which  dates  the  com  men  cement  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ceg- 
tury.  The  course  pursued  by  these  intrusive  reformers,  was 
Mot,  in  one  part  at  least  of  the  new  fiehl,  remarkable  for  gen¬ 
tleness  and  persuasion.  They  proceeded  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  ;  and  their  descendants  applaud 
the  system. 

*  In  conformity  with  this  common  principle,  all  the  chiefs  west 
cf  the  river  Kali,  glory  in  having  either  touUy  expelled  or  extirpated 
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the  original  inhabitants,  and  in  having  established,  in  its  full  height, 
the  purity  of  the  Hindu  doctrines.  To  the  east  of  tlie  Ksdi,  the 
chiefs  have  uot  been  actuated  by  so  pure  a  zeal,  and  not  only  htve 
permitted  many  of  the  mountain  tribes  to  remain  and  practise  tb^ 
abominations,  but  have  themselves  relaxed,  in  many  essential  pobu, 
from  the  rules  of  cast.* 


1 


To  be  of  pure  Hindoo  descent,  U  a  matter  of  pride,  it  seeas, 
in  Nepal,  and  the  Hindoo  race  has,  in  point  of  rank  and  in* 
portance,  whatever  the  numbers  may  be,  llie  predominauceio  the 
country,  under  tbo  general  denomination  of  Rajpoots.  In  the 
ditl'crent  |uirtH  of  it,  however,  their  customs  have  become  modi¬ 
fied  into  considerable  ditl'erences  from  one  another.  To  diseti- 
ininatc  these,  through  all  the  localities,  intermixtures,  ami  tn- 
ditious  of  descent,  was  a  task  which  we  really  compassionate  the 
man  who  was  doomed  to  undertake. 

The  Hindoos  of  these  mountainous  regions,  chiefly  of  mixed 
descent,  arc  instinct,  it  seems,  witli  a  more  active  kind  of  de¬ 
pravity  than  those  on  the  plains  of  Hindoostaii.  They  arede- 
scribeil  as  *  deceitful  and  treacherous,  cruel  and  arrogant  to- 
^  wards  those  in  their  power,  and  abjectly  mean  towards  thoie 
‘  from  whom  they  expect  favour.’  AVith  a  boundless  lihertioisni 
they  combine  a  furious  jealousy,  which  often  produces  ass&ni- 
nation. 


•  For  this  tlicy  arc  all  prepared,  by  wearing  a  large  knife  b 
their  girdle,  and  the  point  of  honour  requires  them  never  to  reft 
until  liiey  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  man  who  has  been  suspected. 
The  jealous  man  watches  his  opportunity  for  months,  and  even  for 
years,  should  his  adversary  be  on  his  guard ;  and,  having  at  length 
ibund  a  favourable  tiine,  with  one  stroke  of  his  knife  in  the  throat 
of  his  rival  he  aatisBes  hit  revenge.* 

This,  and  the  other  hateful  characteristics  of  (he  mountain 
Hindoos,  have  been  adopted- by  the  IMagars,  a  powerful  tribe 
or  nation,  to  whicli  the  reigning  house  of  (iorkha  belongs, 
though  it  pretends  to  Ihi  desecmled  from  a  pure  Hindoo  origin. 
This  seems  to  he  the  favoured  tribe,  and  it  furnishes  tlie  main 
strengtli  of  the  army  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  it  has  but 
▼ery  partially  yielded  itself  to  the  Hrahminical  institutions.  The 
Newars,  diiother  numer<»us  race,  addicted  to  agriculture 
commerce,  ami  far  more  advanceil  in  the  arts  than  any  othff 
of  the  mmintain  tribes,  adhere,  for  the  groal(»8t  proportion,  to 
the  doctrines  of  Ruddhn.  A  few  have  degenerated  to  the  worse 
superstition  of  Seova.  Dr.  H.  marks  some  material  difference* 
between  Ruddhism  as  professed  in  Nepal,  and  as  maintained 
in  the  Hurman  empire.  It  is  perhaps  wortli  while  to  cite  the 
explanation  given  ot  the  teru)  Buddha,  which  is  not  the  deno- 
fuinalion  uf  the  Supreme  Being,  but  of  a  imwerful 
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lut^ligenco  proreefHn?  from  liim,  amt  hol<)in^  a  lofty  official 
sudoi)  in  the  ^vernment  and  inatnirtiou  of  the  world.  There 
liive  biH7n  a  nninber  of  these  Intellii^cnoes,  who,  or  some  of 
whom,  it  seems,  have  assumed  the  human  form  on  earth,  in 
oder  to  renovate  the  economy  of  the  mgrul  world.  The  deno- 
niioitiun  means  someihiu^  of  this  kind ;  but,  certainly,  of  all 
tbinc;s  that  ever  were  attcmptofl  to  be  brought  into  definition  or 
elucidation,  the  denominations  and  dogmas  of  eastisrn  mytho¬ 
logy  ^ive  the  most  deserved  reward  to  those  who  can  waste 
their  time  and  labour  on  such  vanities.  The  whole  tiling  is  a 
mockery  of  all  intelligence.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  attempt 
to  shape  defi;ied  forms  of  smoke. — The  lower  casts  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  our  Author  says, 

«  will  worship  almost  any  thing  that  is  called  a  god,  which  is,  in^ 
deed,  usual  with  all  Hindoos  of  their  rank.  Some  of  oiir  Sepoys, 
who  were  Brahmins,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  Swayambhunath, 
the  temple  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Buddhists,  took  flowers  and 
consecrated  water,  and  went  round  the  hill,  offering  some  to  every 
image  which  they  saw,  and  among  others,  to  that  of  Sakya  Singha. 

1  happened  to  be  standing  near  it  with  my  Brahmin,  who  asked 
them  if  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  informed  them  that 
they  were  worshipping  Buddha.  At  this  the  poor  fellows  were  much 
ashamed.  However,  an  old  havildar  (serjeant)  comforted  them  by 
observing,  that,  on  the  march  to  Bombay  under  General  Goddard, 
they  had  often  seen  this  deity,  and  that  their  worshipping  him 
teemed  to  be  very  lucky,  as  the  army  had  great  success.' 

There  is  one  low  cast  named  Got,  and  designated  as  gar¬ 
deners.  One  of  them,  employed  by  Dr.  11.  in  collecting  plants, 
and  described  by  him  as  ‘  a  mild  attentive  creature,*  gave,  and 
repeatedly  confirmed  to  him,  a  very  remarkable  aoconnt  of  a 
relii^ious  ceremony.  As  to  its  truth  rt^speding  one  ^>oint,  the 
most  odious  rile  in  the  service,  Dr.  11.  profinsses  that  his  opinion 
was  left  ill  suspense.  No  reliance,  lie  says,  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  veracity  of  any  class  in  Nepal  ;  hut  we  think  it  is  apparent, 
hoin  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  his  informant,  that  be  is 
much  inclined  to  htdievc  the  whole  of  the  following  statement. 

*  At  certain  temples  dedicated  to  Bhawani,  which  word  nwaoi 
merely  tiie  Goddess,  the  Got  attend  to  dance  in  masks;  and  on  tbest 
occasions,  ten  of  them  represent  ^inshini,  Vyaghriui,  Jndrani, 
Bhairavi,  Bhawani,  Vurahi,  Vaishiiavi,  Kumori,  lir^imani,  imd  Ga- 
ncta:  while  four  others  represent  Muhakal,  Nandiswar,  Vyndhyis- 
^ar,  and  Nasadeva,  who  are  the  instructors  (Gurus)  of  the  oliner 
ten  deities.  Trom  those  who  come  to  worship  at  the  temple,  the 
Got  that  represent  these  deities  accept  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
they  drink  out  of  human  skulls,  till  they  become  elevated  and  dance 

a  furious  manner,  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  inspiratidn. 
inih  e  same  manner  they  drink  tnt  blood  of  the  animals  which  are 
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offered  as  stcrificea*  In  theae  temples  the  priests  are  Achan,  (n 
order  before  described,)  who  at  the  sacrifices  read  the  forma  of 
prayer  (Mantras)  proper  for  the  occasion,  but  retire  when  the  ani. 
maf  is  about  to  be  killed  by  the  Got  who  represente  Bhairavi. 
shrine  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  are  kept,  is  always  shut,  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  enter  hut  the  priest,  and  the  Gote  who  per. 
sonate  in  masks  tliesc  deities.  Once  in  twelve  years  the  Raja  of^ 
a  solemn  sacrifice.  It  consists  of  two  men  of  such  rank  that  tb^ 
wear  a  thread ;  of  two  buffaloes,  two  goats,  two  rams,  two  cocki, 
two  ducks,  and  two  fishes.  The  lower  animals  are  first  sacrificed, 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  multitodc 
their  blood  is  drunk  by  the  masked  Gots.  After  this,  the  humta 
victims  are  intoxicated,  and  carried  into  the  shrine,  wrhere  the  mask 
representing  Bhairavi  cuts  their  throats,  and  sprinkles  their  blood 
on  the  idols.  Their  skulls  are  then  formed  into  cups,  which  serve 
the  masks  for  drinking  in  their  horrid  rites.  1  questioned  the  min 
repi'atedly  on  the  subject,  and  he  always  related  the  circumstances 
without  variation,  and  declared,  that  at  the  last  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  offered  nine  years  previous  to  our  arrival  in  Nepal,  he  had  re¬ 
presented  Bhairavi,  and  with  his  own  hands  had  cut  the  tliroats  of 
tlie  victims.’ — *  Altliough  he  spoke  of  the  human  sacrifice  with  con¬ 
siderable  glee,  as  bcin*'  attended  with  copious  potations  of  spirituous 
liquor,  he  was  shockeu  when  1  asked  him  if  two  bulls  made  a  port  of 
the  offering.* 

There  is  onumerafed  a  lon^  gradation  of  casts,  chiefly  distin- 
an  it  should  seem,  by  their  respective  employments, 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  of  uo  avail  in  prevention  of  the 
bas4Mif*ss  of  the  classes.  That  which  stands  last  in  the  list,  fts 
the  vilest  of  all,  is  that  of  the  dressers  of  leather  and  shoe¬ 
makers.  It  does  not  up^war  to  he  stated  wliethcr  it  is  the  em¬ 
ployment,  or  somethint^  less  nalpable  and  inuro  ceremonial, 
that  essentially  constitutes  the  distinction  of  each  class.  Thn 
indet'd  is  of  very  slight  importance  to  the  subjects  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  since  ill  either  case  their  allotment  clings  to  them 
with  the  siiine  periinucity  :  the  dresser  of  leather  and  maker  of 
shoes,  is  not  allowed  to  transfer  himself  to  the  business  of  tht 
gn'ally  superior  classes,  of  barbers,  wasbermen,  and  potmakers. 

’I'hose  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  of  the  very  lowest  casts,  have 
the  consolation  of  looking  down  far  below  them  on  the  incom- 
pambiy  baser  level  of  Musnlmans  and  Christians,  to  partake  of 
whose  repasts,  or  p.vy  any  attention  to  whose  women,  would  be 
to  incur  a  dagraut  pollution  and  dishonour.  And  yet,  siicli  i* 
tlie  incapacity  of  superstition  to  perceive  (he  most  monstrous  in¬ 
congruities,  Hindoo  women  of  all  ranks  and  casts  are  readily^ 
sold  as  slaves  to  either  Mtisulmans  or  Christians.  ‘  A  master 
*  or  a  parent,  has  the  power  of  sciliug  his  slave  or  child,  whose 

<  coubeni  is  not  asked,  who  thereby  loses  cast,  and  who  has  no 

<  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  religion  of  her  new  master.* 
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the  Xewurs,  bein^  chictly  HuiKlhists,  a  willow  is  not 
rtHjuiretl  to  born  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Amou^  tt\c 
Ifindoo  part  of  tiu?  |»eople,  this  custom  seems  more  prevalent* 
Dr.  li.  says*  than  in  any  pait  of  India  where  he  has  been,  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  excepted.  r 

The  inquisitive  industry  of  our  Author  has  collected  a  ^osi 
ntimlKT  of  the  maxims  and  rules*  uiid  moditicuiioiis  of  iiileav 
res])fetiii2;  the  intercourse  or  non- intercourse  of  the  ditferent 
ctitts*  the  laws  and  licences  resjiectin^  marria^^e  and  concu¬ 
binage,  the  allowances  and  interdictions  ros|M*ctinc^  food*  and  a' 
numerous  miscellany  of  superstitious  whimsicalities  relative  to 
almost  every  thing  in. the  economy  of  life.  It  is  marvellous  to 
think*  and  becomes  still  more  marvellous  at  every  renewed  re¬ 
flection*  how  wild  human  animals*  (hut  spurn  all  principles  and 
restraints  of  justice*  and  charity*  and  reason*  and  common 
sense*  shall  yet  readily  yield  to  an  endless  complication  of  io- 
tcrfcrcnces*  n^trictioiis*  precautions*  mulcts*  ami  sacrifices*  if 
but  an  infernal  authority  shall  advance  with  these  claims  u|>oii 
(lirm.  And  the  demand  seiMiis  the  more  readily  submitted  to 
in  proportion  as  it  multiplies  among  the  people  those  distinc¬ 
tions  and  repulsions  which  make  them  hale  one  another ;  as  if 
the  most  vital  principle  of  vitality  itself  wen*  the  constant  feeling 
of  envying  and  hating*  or  despising  and  hating*  other  creatures 
of  (he  same  nature. 

To  what  extent  the  (lorkha  dominion  invades  the  countries 
wc  call  Thibet  and  Bootan*  seems  very  undefined  ;  but  at  any 
i  ntc,  a  great  number  of  peojile  of  (be  races  iiihahiitiig  those  rc* 
i;ions*  and  who  arc  called  Bhotiyas*  have  the  happiness  of 
feeling  its  authority.  Among  tliese,  our  Author  says*  tlmre  i.s 
DO  distinction  of  cast.  They  are  Buddhists  according  to  the 
doctrine  or  dispensation  of  Sakya*  a  Buddha  who  cared  very 
little,  it  seems*  how  much  he  contradicted  his  preileccssor  Gau¬ 
tama  Buddha*  who  is  held  (he  exclusive  authority  in  doctrine 
by  ihe  priests  of  Ava. 

*  The  doctrine  of  Sakya  ditFers  most  essentially  from  that  of  Gau- 
Uma.  The  Bhotiyas,  following  the  former,  worship  all  the  spirits* 
that  by  the  Durmns  are  called  Nat*  a  practice  which  is  held  in  ai>- 
bonrence  by  the  llahant  of  Ava.  They  also  consider  the  Buddha 
ju  emanations  from  a  supreme  deity*  view  many  of  their  Lamas  us 
iocarnations  of  a  Buddli*  and  acrordingly  worship  them  as  living 
I  xods.  There  is  among  the  Lamas  no  prohibition  against  the  laity 
from  studying  any  character  or  any  book  ;  but  they  must  have  won¬ 
derfully  degraded  the  human  understanding,  when  they  can  induce 
the  people  to  swallow  the  belief  in  the  deities  living  among  them. 
It  it  true,  that  these  are  in  all  probability  very  much  secluded,  and 
rarely  shewn  to  the  vulgar  except  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  in 
obscurity  ;  but  still  this  seems  to  be  nearly  tbe  utmost  height  of  hu- 
imbecility.* 
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Oar  Antlior  goes  into  very  considerable  detail  in  deseiibii| 
the  ill  which  lavt  and  govermueiil  were  adiiiini»tai«4 

in  the  iiever«l  statea  previously  to  their  l>eing  absorbed  iuteihi 
domination  of  the  conquering  family  ;  specifying  ako  the  aha. 
rations  inf roiluced  by  the  new  goveniiueiil,  which  has  plao^k 
Subahs  in  the  stead  of  the  former  R;ijas.  One  is  an  enortnouiaub 
tiplication  of  fines  for  *  the  neglect  of  ceremonies.’  l^'ive-eigMii 
of  the  sum  of  tiiese  fines,  go  to  fife  families  of  Brahmins,  b«t 
named.  Hut  there  is  a  very  curious  aggravation  of  the  pe¬ 
nalty.  o 

*  Dftidci  the  finCi  all  delinquents  in  matters  of  ceremony,  ift 
compelled  to  entertain  a  certain  number  of  these  five  families;  tk 
fir^t  two  fattening  on  the  wicked  of  the  country  wrest  from  theNa 
rayani ;  and  the  other  three,  on  those  cast  from  that  river.  The 
Dumber  to  be  foil  is  restricted  by  the  sentence,  and  the  criminal  mtj 
select  those  to  whom  he  gives  the  entertainment,  in  any  manner  m 
pleases,  confining  himselt  strictly  to  the  families  entitled  to  pirli* 
cipate.* 

There  are  a  number  of  grandees  who  form  nominally  a  sort 
of  council  of  state,  an  institution  of  very  littfc  efficacy  or  use, 
the  government  having  no  regular  organization,  and  being  littU 
better  than  a  succession  of  despotic  acts,  originating  sometimei 
in  the  slieer  will  of  the  tyrant,  and  sometimes  in  the  manage* 
meiit  and  intriguing  villany  of  relations  and  favourites,  though 
aomewhai  mmlitied  and  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keying 
on  tolerable  terms  with  the  thief  men  of  the  country.  Trea- 
cheites,  assassinations,  and  revolutions,  or  railier  personal  sub¬ 
stitutions  of  tyrants,  form,  as  in  other  Asiatic  states,  the  esseuce 
of  the  history  ;  and  inelanclioly  indeeil  appears  the  lot,  and 
most  certain  is  the  untimely  tate,  of  any  individual  jiossessed 
(when  sueli  a  rare  thing  does  oecur,  once  in  a  ntimher  of  gene¬ 
rations  of  ministers  or  Uajas)  of  some  small  share  of  integritj 
and  humanity. 

A  verjr  considerable  portion  of  the  hook  consists  unavoidably 
of  the  history  of  the  House  of  (lorkha,.  partly  as  deduced  for¬ 
mally,  and  partly  as  implicated  with  the  history  and  descriptioa 
of  the  muny  trihci  ami  territories  subjugated  hy  this  dynasty. 
This  portion  is  necessarily  devoid  of  all  the  higher  instriiciiot 
supplied  to  thinking  and  philosophic  minds  hy  some  of  the 
ch.ipters  of  the  liistory  of  nations,  and  of  all  interest  hiit  that 
which  may  he  excited  hy  a  display  of  the  most  hateful  hiintnu 
q\iaiiti«»s  ill  ilnsr  most  vnlg«ir  forms, — excepting  also,  indeed, 
that  which  may  arise  from  the  consideration,  that  in  this  long 
tract  of  valleys  and  mountains  there  has  grown  np  a  power, 
more  vigorous  hy  lar  than  any  other  that  now  remains  on  th6 
confines  of  tlu  British  empire  in  the  Kast;  a  power  which  heart 
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a  detiily  hatred  to  that  Empire,  am!  is  infallibly  destined 
aaw,  widi  advantages,  and  in  a  fierce  and  persevering 
ipifii,  (he  trial  of  Us  power  nod  stability.  Many  brisk  and‘as<‘ 
ptrtsg  young  mortals,  here  at  home  and  in  India,  Inflated  with 
^•nis  of  fortune  or  fame,  are  the  appointed  victims  of  the 
poiaoned  arrows,  the  swords,  and  the  fire,  of  these  barbarians; 
M<led  by  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  which  will  also  introduce 
lbs  invaders  to  the  fevers  of  the  valleys. 

Having  mentioDed  poisoned  arrows,  we  shall  transcribe  Dr. 
H.'t  notice  of  a  plant  called  Bi$h  or  Bikh. 

*  Tbit  dreadful  root,  of  which  large  ouantities  are  annually  Im¬ 
ported,  is  eoually  fatal  when  taken  into  tne  stomach,  and  applied  to 
wounds,  ana  is  in  universal  use  throughout  India  for  poisoning  ar¬ 
rows;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  for  the  worst  of 
purposes.  Its  importance  would  indeed  seem  to  require  the  attention 
of  tW  magistrate.  Hie  Gorkhalese  pretend  that  it  is  one  of  theif 
best  secanties  against  invasion  from  the  low  countries ;  and  that  they 
could  so  infect  all  the  waters  on  the  route  by  which  an  enemy  was 
sdvsncing,  as  to  occasion  his  certain  destruction.  In  case  ot  such 
so  attempt,  the  invaders  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  on  their  guard; 
but  the  country  abounds  so  in  springs,  that  might  be  soon  cleared, 
St  to  render  such  a  mean  of  defence  totally  inefiectual,  were  tho 
enemy  aware  of  the  circumstanoe.  * 

This  is  a  more  remarkable  object  than  any  other  that  occurs  in 
our  Author’s  account  of  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  productions 
of  a  country,  whicU  does  not  seem  to  abound  with  wonderments; 
eicepting  the  superlatively  magnificent  prospect  of  snowy 
mountains,  surpassing  in  elevation  nil  others  on  earth.  The 
northernmost,  however,  and  what  is  judged  to  be  the  lofliesi 
ridge  of  Himalaya,  or  Emoilus,  ns  Dr.  II.  iiniforiDly  prefers 
denominatiug  it,  is  not  believed  to  be  visible  from  the  v^leys  of 
Nepal.  Rut  the  inferior  ranges  and  summits  that  r^re  tboro 
seen  mounting  toward  the  sky,  are  invested  with  a  majesty  of 
^Iiich  DO  eminences  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  give  any  idea. 
In  his  description  of  one  part  of  the  country  approaching  the 
foot  uf  these  Alps,  Dr.  H.  notices  that  there  are  a  number  of 
considerable  hills,  *  such,’  he  says,  *  as  the  mountains  uf  Wales 

*  and  Scotland  and  he  adds,  ‘  these  are  but  molehills  to 

*  Emodus.’  He  has  frequent  occaiion  to  make  references  to 
tliese  grandest  features  of  the  world.  But  it  was  not  in  mortal 
B'an  to  keep  more  perfectly  clear  of  poeric  of  romantic  laiicy 
ind  diction  than  he  has  done.  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  not, 
however,  an  enthusiast,  occurred  to  us  in  contrast  on  this  sub- 
j^t.  Our  Author  is  indeed  of  all  travellers  the  roost  resolute 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  character  of  a  matter  of  fact  man. 

It  is  a  vast  descent  from  those  stu|i€ndou8  summits  to  the 
tracts,  still  alpine,  which  admit  of  the  existence,  during  part 
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of  tlie  yi^ur,  of  ^^otne  she^p  and  their  shepherds.  Dr.  H.  <|i|. 
tiii};ulshcs  a  second  and  lower  reicion,  but  still  hi^h,  (relttifeli 
to  the  primary  level  from  which  all  altitudes  are  to  be  reckoaed^ 
at  iu  the  hollows  of  a  minor  order  of  mountains,  which,  hoa. 
ever,  would  be  accounted  very  lofty  but  for  the  vicinity  of 
euoriuoiis  giants  that  look  down  upon  them.  There  is  suii 
lower,  what  he  denominates  tlie  ‘  hilly  res^ion,*  decliniu^  towird 
the  great  plain  of  llindoostau.  And  he  brings  the  teriilorj 
down  to  its  lowest  level,  and  to  its  utmost  limit  toward  tW 
soutli,  in  a  stri|>e  of  that  plain,  of  some  twenty  miles  broid, 
bordering  the  region  rising  into  hills.  Since  he  crossed  this  ou¬ 
termost  tract  of  the  Gorkha  dominions,  a  question  whether  H  ' 
should  continue  so  broad  has  been  debated,  at  the  provocatioD 
of  his  Gorkhalese  Majesty  himself,  in  tliat  mode  of  argument 
by  which  the  English  have  proved  so  many  Asiatic  potentates 
to  bt*  io  the  wrong.  It  was  efTectually  represented  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  there  was  plenty  of  territory  for  him  to  rule  and  cul¬ 
tivate  norih^card  of  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  Hiudoo- 
stan.  And  truly,  if  the  legitimacy  or  extent  of  his  government 
were  to  be  detennined  by  its  merits,  we  might  wish  him,  and 
his  court,  and  his  jurisdiction,  shifted  backward,  and  still  back¬ 
ward,  till  we  saw  them  fairly  located  somewhere  in  the  dreary 
desert  neighbourhood  of  the  Muiiasarawar  lake. 

The  great  diversity  of  productions  and  appearances,  in  ao 
wide  a  tliversity  of  climates  as  these  dill'ereut  heights  must  cre¬ 
ate,  were  diligently  observed  and  inquired  into  by  Dr.  11.,  un¬ 
der  the  disadvantage,  indeed,  of  a  mortifying  limitation  put  on 
the  scope  of  his  |>ersonal  researches  by  the  hostile  disposiliou 
toward  the  English,  which,  at  the  time  of  bis  visit,  (1802,  3,) 
prevailed  in  Nepal.  The  products  and  ilislinctive  circumstances 
of  climate,  vary,  of  course,  from  what  may  correspond  to  the 
cliuiati!  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  what  reminds  him  of  the  moors 
and  hardy  grains  of  Scotland. 

Rice  seems  tlic  article  of  chief  de|)cndcnce. 

‘  From  the  abundance  of  ruin  in  the  warm’ season,  the  country, 
considering  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  is  uncommonly  proiluctifc 
of  grain.  Wherever  the  land  can  he  levelled  into  terraces,  however 
narrow,  it  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  transplanted  rice,  which 
ripeiw  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  that  the  harvest  is  never  in¬ 
jured  ;  and,  as  most  of  these  terraces  can  he  supplied  at  pleasure 
with  water  from  tpriogs,  the  crops  are  uncommonly  certain.  Thb 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  land,  and  is  that  in  which  all  the  orticen 
and  servants  of  the  Crown  are  paid,  and  from  wlience  all  endow¬ 
ments  arc  made.  In  some  parts  the  same  land  gives  a  winter  crop 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  hut  in  most  places  this  is  most  judiciously 
omitted.* 

'®ll<?y  uf  Nepal  Proper,  and  many  of  tlie  others,  ap- 
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p^r  (0  H«‘  ridi  in  Hoil  an<i  prod  notions.  l>r.  H .  is  of  opinion  that 
UiH  prininpal  Talloy  in  the  territory  was  anciently  a  lake,  at 
fables  in  the  hooks  of  the  natives  represent  it  to  have 
\^,  It  is  about  twenty- two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
tirfnty  from  north  to  south.  It  is  described  as  *  exceed! nf^ly 
‘  populous,’  and  contains  three  cities  or  lar^e  towns,  the  inlia- 
bitinCs  of  which,  taken  collectively.  Dr.  H.  conjectures  to  be 
more  than  40,000.  The  houses  are  mean,  the  best  (excepting 
the  palace)  in  Kathmandu,  the  capital,  not  permitting  him  to 
Mand  quite  upright  in  its  best  apartment.  They  are  built  of 
brick,  with  clay  mortar,  and  coveretl  with  tiles.  They  have  a 
I  tolerable  ap|>earance  on  the  outside,  but 

'{  *  within,  they  are  exceedingly  mean  and  dirty,  and  swarm  with 
j|  vermiD,  which,  added  to  all  manner  of  tilth,  including  the  offals  of 
the  shambles,  and  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  that  is  allowed  to  corrupt 
in  the  streets,  renders  an  abode  in  any  of  their  towns  utterly  dis- 
[  gittling.* 

They  have  excellent  materials  for  making  bricks  and  tiles, 
but  they  want  lime.  The  masons  and  bricklayers  are  said  to 
be  good  workmen.  The  houses  of  towns  are  generally  three 
Mories  high  ;  some  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  rise  to  four. 

*  The  lower  story  has  no  windows,  and  the  smoke  of  their  kit* 
chens  comes  out  by  the  door,  which  renders  the  outside  even  of 
their  houses  very  black  nnd  dirty.  The  windows  of  the  second  8torj% 

i  are  aUays  small  and  nearly  square.  In  each,  a  wooden  trellis, 

[I  which  is  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  but  which  cannot  be  opened 
^  and  shut,  admits  the  air  and  light,  but  prevents  strangers  from  see* 
ing  into  the  apartment.  The  third  or  upper  story  has  large  win- 
dunk,  extending  a  great  part  of  the  length  of  each  sitting  apart¬ 
ment.’ 

Here  arc  balconies  and  benches,  the  favourite  lounging  places 
ol  the  inliHhitants,  who  can  there  see  what  is  passing  in  the 
I  Mroct.  The  rooms  are  always  narrow,  from  the  difliculty  of 
1  carrying  from  the  mountains,  timber  of  suflicient  size  for  large 
I  bfiins.  The  grotestpie  structure  of  their  temples  is  described 
and  illustrated.  At  each  of  several  stages,  or  stories,  of  some* 
tliiitg  lihe  a  clumsy  tower,  there  is  a  roof,  prujectiug  far  from 
ihe  wall ;  *  fruin  the  corners  of  which  roofs,  and  sometimes  all 

*  round  the  edges,  are  siispt'iidetl  small  bells,  with  slender  clap- 
‘  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  bells,  and  end  in 
'  a  thin  plate  shaped  like  the  ace  of  hearts,  so  that  a  strong  wind 

*  occasions  all  the  l>ells  to  ring.* 

The  country  has  many  productions  that  might  be  available 
for  commerce  ;  but  the  wretched  policy  of  the  government  pre¬ 
cludes  all  advantage  from  such  a  resource. 

*  The  trade  between  Nepal  and  Thibet,  the  principal  one  io  the 
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country,  is  tubjccl  to  very  enormous,  and  at  all  times  arbitrv^fi. 
action^.  In  fact,  all  other  branches  of  commcrccy  so  far  as  1  co^ 
judge,  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  owing  partly  to  these  exaction«,|^ 
partly  to  the  recovery  of  debts  being  now  very  much  neglected  iatj^ 
courts  of  justice,  w  hich  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  iocrtiK 
of  trials  by  ordeal.  A  poor  creditor,  in  general,  has  no  resource  igsiog 
a  powerful  debtor,  except  sitting  Dherna  on  him  ;  and  unless  tbe 
creditor  be  a  Brahman,  lie  may  sit  long  enough  before  he  attract  iet 
notice.* 


In  one  point  of  privilege,  the  peojde  are  in  strong  rinlrr  1 
with  nations  nearer  home  ;  they  are  kept  under  a  continsd  1 
experiment  of  tlieir  utmost  power  of  yielding  revenue.  Tbe  i 
royal  treasury  at  Kathmandu,  however,  is  far  from  derifiag 
the  full  benefit  of  the  operation.  For  ^  the  Subali  always  farmi 
‘  tbe  royal  revenue  of  bis  district.*  He  has  therefore,  on  lu« 
own  account,  a  gang  of  collectors,  variously  remunerated  and 
stimiilatetl,  for  the  several  departments  of  it,  both  he  and  every 
man  in  authority  under  him,  ^  taking,*  says  our  Author,  *  under 
*  tile  name  of  Kliurcliah,  as  much  as  he  can  from  his  inferiors.* 
In  control  over  these  Subahs  is  placed  a  still  higher  order  o(  | 
oflicers  named  Sirdars,  of  much  more  independent  autlioriti 
and  extensive  jurisdiction.  These,  of  course,  are  to  have  hand¬ 
some  receipts  also,  and  mure  may  he  guessed  than  is  here  ex¬ 
pressly  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  he  obtained. 

Hilt  (lie  regal  personage  at  the  head  of  the  State,  has  (he  pre¬ 
rogative,  as  he  ought,  of  coming  in  direct  fiscal  contact  willi 
this  favoured  community,  independently  of  the  revenue  int- 
chinery  of  Suhahs  and  their  agents  of  exaction. 

'  The  amount  paid  by  the  Sabah,  forms  by  no  means  the  whole  #( 
the  royal  rcveiuie.  On  a  great  variety  of  occasions,  besides  the  pie* 
sonU  that  every  one  must  make  on  approaching  the  court,  there  ii 
levied  a  Rajangku,  whicli  is  a  kind  of  income  tax  that  extends  to  ill 
ranks,  and  even  to  such  of  the  sacred  order  as  possess  free  lands.  A 
Rajaugka  is  levied  at  no  fixed  period,  but  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  sUUe ;  and  many  districts  pay  more  on  this  account  tliun  the 
regular  revenue,  whicn  has  been  often  almost  entirely  alienated,  by 
giving  the  lands  as  religious  endowments,  to  various  civil  officers,  and 
in  military  leiuire  for  llie  support  of  the  army.  The  Subah  docs  not 
colU'cl  the  Kujungka ;  an  officer  for  that  purpose  is  esjHicially  sw* 
from  the  court.* 

His  Majesty  appears  to  he,  besides,  tlic  absolute  proprietor 
of  no  conlecriptilde  yxirlion  of  the  soil  of  his  dominions.  P»tf 
of  it  lie  cultivates  by  servants  and  slaves,  under  the  manage- 
iiient  of  stew. mis;  the  greater  part  is  let  to  tenants.  There 
have  been  ample  grants  of  land  to  the  temples  ;  and  ‘  not  only 
*  every  oflicer,  civil  and  inililary,  and  every  soldier,  hut  even 
‘  the  private  >ervants  and  principal  slaves  of  the  Raja,  arcpiW 

by  lauUa  granted  for  their  sup^Kirt.’ 
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These  arrant'emeiits  will  have  disposed  of  a  ;;reat  proportion 
of  the  arable  land,  in  other  words  the  rice  grounds,  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  As  to  ‘  pastures  and  forests,  they  are  in  general  cooi- 

*  mens,  and  any  |K'rsoii  that  pleases  may  use  them.*  There 
irr,  however,  comparatively  but  few  cattle  in  the  country.  'I’he 
Veaars  do  not  employ  them  in  agriculture.  Of  the  methods 
and  implements  of  this  agriculture.  Dr.  H.  gives  a  somewhat 
(Iftailcd  account.  It  is  but  rudely  furnished  with  implements, 
but  such  as  tliey  are,  they  are  used  with  great  dexUM  ity  anti 
rffect.  Tlic  exclusive  employment  of  human  labour,  however, 

*  renders  the  operations  of  husbandry  so  tedious,  that  at  many 
leasont  every  person  in  the  family  capable  of  labour  must  be  employed; 
and  as  no  one  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  young  children,  tiiese 
must  be  carried  to  the  held.  As  this  is  ot\en  at  a  distance  from  the 
house,  the  poor  villager  may  he  often  seen  carrying  his  infants  in  two 
baileu,  suspended  over  his  shoulder  by  a  bapiboo.  In  these  baskeU 
some  ftH>il  also  is  taken,  as  the  family  does  not  return  till  night.  Aa 
oblong  mat  also  forms  a  usual  part  of  what  is  carried  into  the  held. 
This  mat  defends  the  children,  us  w'cll  as  the  victuals,  from  the  sun 
and  rain,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  the  labourers  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.* 

Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  slaves.  Most  of  them  were 
born  free,  but  were,  when  cliildreii,  sold  by  their  parents,  un¬ 
der  the  jiressiiiv  of  w'ant.  Some  of  them  were  of  good  fami¬ 
lies,  which  the  Rajah,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  degraderl  to  sla¬ 
very,  on  the  allegitioii  of  some  crime  or  other.  The  slaves  of 
private  persons  are  ill  fe.tl  and  hardly  wrought.  The  females^ 
in  paiticnlar,  are  treated  with  the  most  detestable  iniquity,  aiul 
in  a  nay  exactly  calculated  to  render  them  as  vicious  as  they 
are  iniscrahle. 

We  iiow’  take  leave  of  a  book  which  is  quite  indispensable  tQ 
every  inquirer  respecting  the  regions  bounding  to  the  north  Uic 
llritish  Indian  cmj)ire.  It  is  a  valuable  correction  and  very 
groat  extension  of  the  information  furnished  by  Kirkpatrick*! 
"nrk,  to  which  Dr.  II.  makes  frequent  and  on  the  whole  respect- 
iul  reference. 

It  has  u  large  and  handsome  map,  two  views  on  copper*- 
)date,  and  five  rather  interesting  engravings  on  wood,  repre^* 
M'luiag  views  of  ridges  of  the  Himalaya.  There  is  a  fourteen 
JDonths*  register  of  the  weather,  kept  at  Kathmandu,  cliicflv, 
Ihe  average  heat  of  July,  all  the  da^’s  beiug  noted,  was  a  littU 
wore  than  78°  of  Fahrenheit. 


Art.  II.  Greenland  and  other  Poems,  By  Tames  Montgomery.  ^  |l 

pp.  ^250.  London.  1819.  11 

THK  roinaiuic  spirit  of  curiosity  \^llich  hus  been  av«akfie<!  H 
by  the  recent  expeditions  of  discovery,  with  regard  tuevm  H 
thing  connected  with  the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  ]i 
Polar  regions,  is  much  more  nearly  uilie<l  to  poetry  than  to  (he  ll 
severer  business  of  science.  It  wouhl  have  hiien  strange,  tl^er^  |l 
fore,  if  while  the  popular  imagination  is  ftdl  of  the  womlrtna  ll 
scenery  of  the  realms  of  frost,  no  one  had  been  found  capthh  11 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  general  interest,  while  it  is  yetrlif,  ll 
by  rendering  it  tributary  to  the  power  of  verse.  And  yet,  u  H 
we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  with  regard  to  other  topics  of  || 
strong  preaent  interest^,  this  state  of  indetinite  exciteineath  W 
not  the  most  favourable  to  the  Poet's  purpose,  inasmuch  an  it  9 
makes  demands  ujion  his  genius  which  he  can  scarcely  hope  ll 
to  satisfy,  ile  does  nothing  if  he  does  not  overtake,  by  a  fretii  I 
impulse  in  the  same  direi'tion,  that  which  circumstances  had  I 
already  imparled  to  the  public  mind,  or  if  he  does  not  subordi*  || 
nate  whatever  feelings  of  curiosity  or  sympathy  were  previoualji  I 
in  action,  to  the  spells  of  his  own  verse.  Unless  he  suc<  jl| 
clhhU  cither  in  raising  them  to  the  height,  of  poetic  exag^m-  || 
tion,  or  of  diverting  them  into  a  ditferent  channel,  he  will  hat  |i 
stand  in  the  situation  of  a  com|)etitor  for  public  attention  with  || 
the  facts  themselves,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  st'eined  | 
to  render  them  susceptible  of  poetic  elTect,  will  turn  to  his  dm 
advantage  :  the  light  will  be  fatal  to  his  colouring. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  de- 
•ign  of  Poetry,  as  it  is  of  Oratory,  to  produce  a  strong  lea-  * 
acjtioN,  irrt*spectively  of  the  cpiality  of  the  emotions  so  awakened,  1 
or  that  the  power  of  producing  this  effect  upon  perusal,  is  •  I 
genuine  test  of  good  poetry.  A  great  deal  of  striking  vcrsilica* 
tion  has  been  got  up,  evidently  under  this  impression,  as  if 
with  no  further  intention  than  that  of  gratitying  the  passion  fur 
stimulants,  which  in  literature,  not  less  tlian  in  matters  of 
gmssor  appetite,  marks  a  blunted  and  vitiated  taste.  It  hit 
been  fell  that  after  Lord  Pyron  and  Walter  ti^cott,  nolhiiut 
would  go  down  as  poetry,  that  was  not  striking  to  a  degret 
beyond  what  a  more  refined  taste  woiihl  require  in  works  of 
imagination.  Many  persons  have,  wc  believe,  been  letl  to  con* 
sider  it  as  a  masculine  trait  of  intellect,  to  require  in  imagint- 
five  pleasures  a  boisterous  degree  of  excitement,  as  men  of  ro¬ 
bust  health  and  sinewy  frame,  glory  in  amusements  of  a  stirrhnt 
violence  of  character  ;  for  it  is  a  boisterous  sort  of  pleasure 

•  E.  R.  (N.  S.)  July,  1816.  Art.  Somikey't  Poet’s  Pilgrimage* 
*-June,  1818.  Cro/y’j  Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess. 
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t'mt  the  tniiui  derives  from  productions  nrhicb  depend  for  so 
much  of  their  offi'ct,  upon  the  high-wroujjht  interest  of  the  tale, 
«rtlie‘<tiU  more  highly  wrouirht  intensities  of  expression.  To 
from  Lortl  Byron  to  Co\v|ht,  or  even  to  IVlilton,  would 
br  felt  by  muny  of  that  noble  Poet’s  admirers,  extremely  flat 
fud  uiiintfresting.  The  strong  sensation  such  |M>etry  awakens, 
i(>tds  the  reailer  at  the  moment  to  attribute  to  the  author  a  me> 
Ht  tibiolutely  transcendent ;  but  the  impression  soon  subsides, 
ind  when  it  has  subsided,  it  is  incapable  of  being  renewed. 
Much  may  remain  of  the  elements  of  poetry  as  a  residuum, 
shell  the  finer  ingredient  which  producetl  the  first  eff*ect,  has 
^va(>orated  ;  hut  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  composition, 
like  that  peculiar  quality  of  landscape  gardening  to  which  the 
II list  gave  the  name  of  Hnexpectedne»9^  has  no  existence  on  a 
imind  perusal.  Poetry,  however,  we  have  always  imagined 
to  be  a  thing  designed  to  outlast  a  first  perusal,  and  not  to  die, 
like  Kloquence,  in  the  birth,  surviving  only  iii  the  effect  iii  others* 
minds.  We  have  supposed  that  the  pleasure  appropriate  to 
poetry,  was  rather  of  that  quiet,  contemplative,  homogeneous 
description  which  is  derived  from  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
shich,  when  once  proilncetl,  is  capable  of  being  constantly  re- 
neseil  by  the  same  object  ;  as  for  instance  in  a  fine  painting, 
die  beauties  of  the  mastei*-|>encil  are  often  found  to  come  out 
from  the  canvas  more  and  more,  ami  the  interest  to  increase  in 
(•roportiiMi  as  we  grow  familiar  with  the  picture.  We  admire 
1^  uaniily  as  any  one  can  do,  prmliictions  of  a  more  mixed  in- 
leresi,  where  the  pleasure  strictly  referriblc  to  the  qualitu*s  of  the 
poetry,  constitutes  hut  a  part  of  the  impression  ;  hut  we  are  jea¬ 
lous  of  tlie  elleci  which  such  comjiosilions  are  likely  to  have 
both  upon  onr  writers  and  upon  the  pubru?,  in  imincing  a  mefo- 
(inimutiv  taste,  and  we  would  fuiii  conlribiite,  by.  our  humhie 
influence,  to  promoting  a  return  to  jusler  notions  of  the  pnr- 
pos4'  and  busine'is  of  «>oetry,  as  the  nurse  of  high  imaginings,’ 
>11(1  quiet  tlionglits,  and  pure  and  tender  feidings.  For  the 
purports  of  eloipienee,  as  the  vehicle  of  passion,  jirose  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  affecting  than  the  most  nervous  versification ;  and 
3«  to  its  adaptation  to  narrative,  it  would  he  sulTieient  to  con¬ 
trast  any  one  of  W  alter  Scott’s  metrical  tales  witli  either  his 
Waverley  or  his  t)ld  Mortality,  to  shew  how  very  inferior  in 
point  of  vividness  of  effect  is  jicetry,  as  a  style,  and,  if  emotion 
he  ill  that  is  wanted  to  be  produced;  how  great  are  the  disail- 
Tantjgcs  of  verse.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  in  recol¬ 
lection  the  elegantly  romantic  essay  upon  Cireenland  which  ap- 
jHnired  in  a  contemporary  Journal,  will  have,  ready  at  hand,  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  superior  efliciency  of  prose  composition 
for  exciting  a  strong  temporary  interest  by  the  power  of  written 
eloquence.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  Poem  on  the  same  subject  » 
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far  Ukm  of  a  novel  (lian  (he  paper  attributed  to  the  Seoretaryti 
the  Adtiiirahy,  but  it  baa  an  interest  of  ilit  own  wbiehitdn. 
tilled  to  !iur%iv€  that  which  is  merely  incidental  to  hia 
the  4.1  ractiona  of  which  have  at  ouce  excited  hia  iinagintUM, 
and,  in  some  deij^ree,  misled  it. 

Mr.  Montt^ouiery  is  a  true  poet^  aud  so  Posterity  will  ilfw 
him.  It  matters  little  what  jiidt;ement  may  be  passed  upon  pir. 
ticuUr  prottucliuus  of  his  ;  the  n^ult  of  the  whole  is  sudiciciitii 
entitle  Idiii  to  no  mean  rank  aiiioni'  the  poetical  writers  who  baie 
di^tin(;ulslie4l  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ifbi 
had  consulted  only  his  fame,  he  needetl  not  have  wriiieQ  my 
thiiii;  more  than  some  of  those  exquisite  lyrical  |)ieres  whieliia- 
eline  us  to  pronounce  lyric  poetry  to  be  his  appropriate  provinii. 
Those  passai^es  in  his  louder  poems  which  are  the  oflenesl  road, 
and  by  which  his  talents  may  he  the  most  adequately  esiimilad, 
are  such  as  partake  most  of  the  lyric  character.  VVe  are  not  it 
all  aware  that  this  is  an  inferior  (Uqiartment,  or  that  the  talents  of 
a  writer  are  to  he  judi^ed  of  accordint;  as  his  productiona are  short, 
or  luii^.  The  fact  is,  not  so  much  that  didereut  kinds  of  poetry 
require  diflerent  ile^rees  of  genius,  as  that  they  imply  in  tlie  ii« 
thor  ditrereiit  habits  of  thought.  lladCJray  executed  hisdetifi 
of  coinpleung  a  long  poem,  it  would  either  have  been  a  meta¬ 
physical  essay  in  heroics,  or  a  series  of  short  poems  slenderly  coa- 
neeted  by  tlie  subject.  He  would  always  have  been  known  by 
bis  Odes  and  his  Klegy.  Southey  Hum  written  Lyrical  Pieoes 
wbicli  may  pass  under  cover  of  his  nobler  works,  but,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  they  would  never  have  ensured  llieir  own 
imnioriality.  lie  has  not  the  lyricul  hre,  nor  the  lyrical  ear.  Ht 
U  the  most  exquisite  poetical  narrator  (for  he  will  not  allow  w 
to  say  epic  poet)  in  the  language,  but  the  laiireatship  was  coa« 
ferred  upon  him  for  bis  prose,  not  for  his  Odes,  and  be  bm 
uiidersiood  the  bargain.  We  have  used  the  term,  liabitn  of 
tliongbt,  not  from  any  wish  to  alVtH'i  a  metaphysical  style  of  ei« 
pn^sioii,  but  for  the  purpose  of  intimating,  that  poetry,  like  aU 
the  pr(H*es^es  of  art  or  invention,  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  ao* 
quired  habit,  bearing  of  npeessity  a  certain  relation  to  the  inlel- 
K*clual  ebaraeter  of  the  individual,  his. original  powers  and  edu* 
calioiial  peculiarities,  hut  in  itself,  ns  regards  the  manner  in  wHicb 
the  mind  tcorkny  the  itied’ahle  rules  by  which  it  selects,  and  com* 
biues,  and  communicates  vitality  to  the  finished  expreasioo,  the 
rapklity  with  which,  under  a  given  degree  of  excitement,  the  at* 
soeiating  principle  exerts  itself,  togetlier  with  the  more  or  1^ 
complete  state  of  abstractiou  in  which  the  mind  is  held  during  tbi 
play  of  the  imagination, — in  reference  to  all  these,  Poetry  ■ 
coniiecteil  witli  habits  of  thought  which  arc  well  worthy  of 
lysis,  and  wludi  may  serve  to  explain  the  diversified  and  inooi- 
veriibk  forms  of  maoifeaiaiioa  in  which  gtoios  deyelops  itactf* 
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PfTtons  who  are  possessed  of  but  ii  slender  portion  of  naturtil 
<«*ttdbiiity,  but  who  have  acquinul  by  readini^  a  t alei.ddy  ('orrt*ft 
ttstf,  yel  Md)ject,  as  taste  so  aetpiired  always  inusi  !»e,  louncer- 
liintv  and  partiality  in  its  de<‘i«>ions,  are  very  iii»|»uiirnt  of  the 
Haini^  uf  merit  in  any  department  wtiioh  d(»es  not  eome  up  to 
thfir  requisitions  of  exeellenee  founded  upon  some  favourite 
standard.  'I'his  ridiculous  intolerance  of  taste  would  be  sim]dy 
liuitbabie  were  it  not  capable  of  becoming,  in  alliance  with  t^:reat 
tsWots,  both  vexatious  and  mischievous.  The  only  nse  which 
Mine  critics  have  seemed  to  know  how  to  make  of  threat  names, 
ii  tu  assail  for  their  separate  identity  others  whom  they  have 
chosen  to  exhibit  in  rivalry.  And  it  has  sometimes  happened  tliat 
Uie  very  same  writers  who  at  one  time  have  been  dealt  with  as 
culpriN,  have,  at  another,  been  eulogised  and  laitrpafed^  when 
it  bus  served  the  purpose  of  runiiin!^  down,  by  this  unfair  spe¬ 
cies  of  comparison,  a  poor  writer  more  recently  started.  It  is 
(tonbdess  a  mode  of  administerinq;  eriti(‘isin,  which  brings  it  down 
to  the  mean<‘st  capacity,  to  shew  that  Wonisworth  <loes  not  write 
like  Walter  Scott,  and  that  there  is  a  very  wide  ilitVerence  he- 
iwetMi  Montjfomery  and  Southey  ;  the.  inference,  too,  is  irresisti-  • 
hie,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  ditference  must  he  set  to  the 
iccoant  of  inferiority  of  talent  or  perversity  of  taste.  Onr  ob- 
ji'ct  in  puintinq;  out  the  characteristic  diversities  of  the  resp(*<’;ive 
writers,  would,  however,  be  of  an  opposite  description  :  it  would 
rather  be  to  shew,  that  to  each  there  may  be  attached  an  individu¬ 
ality  and  a  s|>ecies  of  power,  which  constitute  the  distinctive 
merit  of  his  productions  ;  that  these  productions  arb  nut  fairly 
Mi  with  when  juds^ed  of  by  a  superhciul  mode  of  comparison  ; 
aDii  that  the  i^ross  effect  produced  upon  ordinary  readers,  is  not 
always  to  determine  the  question  of  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
jwition.  We  submit  thes4‘  hints  to  our  readers  more  as  an 
a|H)lo^y  than  any  thing  else  for  onr  own  opinions  in  matters  of 
laale.  We  have  frequently  detecteil  ourselves  before  now,  in 
much  more  pleased  than  we  found  it  safe  ou  the  score  of 
our  critical  character  to  have  generally  known,  with  poetry  not 
^'all  like  Lord  ByronN,  and  we  must  admit,  far  iufeiior  to  his, 
hut  ibe  qualities  of  which  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  sooth  our 
fuiry  with  images  of  beauty  and  delight,  or  to  lull  us  with  the 
muiiic  of  noble  thoughts  set  to  eleqant  cadence.  We  have  been 
c^teiited  to  have  tlie  feelins^s  of  cmoplacency  called  into  exer-* 
without  being  kept  on  the  full  sirotcli  of  admiration.  Wo  have 
hren  delighte<l  to  recognise  the  marks  of  native  sensibility  or  ele- 
of  iniiid,  where  there  was  displayed  no  striking  degree  of 
"•«»tal  energy  or  daring.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  irre- 
yrruble  (tecree  of  the  in  any- beaded  intijesiy,  without  even  diiler- 
materially  from  the  gtuieral  o)»iiiioii  of  the  abstract  merits  of 
tlio  more  popular  competitors,  we  have  been  glad  to  ei- 
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c  ape  from  Crabbe  to  Rogers,  from  Scott  to  Southey,  and 
l^rd  Byron’s  dread  self  to  Montgomery. 

After  this  avowal,  whatever  our  readers  may  think  of  our  lute, 
the  Author  before  us  is  hound  to  pay  some  res|)ect  to  our  opiniooi. 
But  who  ever  yet  heard  of  a  |)oet  that  thought  himself  ftirlj 
dealt  by  ?  *  In  the  leading  poem  of  this  Collection,  the  Author 

*  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  so  far  failed  as  to  be  under  the 

*  necessity  of  sending  it  forth  incomph^tc,  or  suppressing  it  tlto- 

*  gethcr.’  Notwithstanding  this  frank  acknowledgement,  ae 
know  human  nature  too  well,  to  believe  that  the  Author  woold 
bear  with  the  more  composure,  on  account  of  his  having  con* 
Aciously  fallen  short  of  his  original  design,  to  he  told  that  behu 
failed  in  any  sense  derogatory  to  his  genius.  It  is  not,  in  truth, 
from  deficiency  of  genius,  but  from  an  original  error  in  his  pita, 
that  he  has  hcen  compelled  to  abandon  the  half  achieved  ad¬ 
venture,  and  to  let  the  remaining  cantos  of  the  projected  poen 
be  to  the  public,  IohI  Cireenland.  We  think  we  can  explain  bow 
it  arose.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  mind  had  been  excited  to  a  hi^ 
degrcH;  of  enthusiasm  hy  the  revived  speculations,  the  rorotnik 
stories,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  discovery  which  bid 
their  scene  laid  in  the  Polar  regions  hallowed  to  his  rccollectioa 
by  the  apostolic  labours  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  He  bid 
perhaps  been  reading  Crantx’s  History  and  Journal  not  loug be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  a  certain  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  his  imagination  should  receive  a  stroa|; 
imprt'ssiun  from  the  |)orusal,  and  that  this  impression  should  be¬ 
come  almost  a  possession  seizing  upon  his  fancy,  inspiring  a  reel- 
less  desire  to  give  it  vent.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  mind  ntty 
be  too  powerfully  excited  to  allow  of  a  steady  and  leisurely  cot- 
templation  of  the  object  which  presents  itself.  It  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  indefinite  idea  that  would  in  the  first  place  form  itself  in  tbe 
Pm't’s  mind,  an  idea  of  cloud-like  vastness,  brilliancy,  and  in^ 
palpability,  and  it  was  by  the  very  indistinctness  of  the  half-de- 
fiiuul  eoneeption  that  it  acted  with  so  |K)tent  a  charm  U|>oD  bis 
feelings.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  fond  of  grasping  at  gigantic 
forms  of  thought  which  stretch  into  immensity,  lie  is  a  very 
Ixion  in  his  ambition  of  intellectual  grandeur,  and  must  haveao- 
thing  less  than  a  goddess  for  his  embrace.  *  His  original  plaD,*bt 
tells  us, 

*  was  intended  to  embrace  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  annals  flf 
ancient  and  mmlern  Greenland  ; — incidental  descriptions  of  whatever 
is  sublime  or  picturesque  in  the  seasons  and  scenery,  or  peculiar  iatbf 
su(M:rstition8,  manners,  and  charucter‘of  the  natives  ; — with  a  rspi^ 
retros|>cct  of  that  mural  revolution  which  the  Gospel  has  wroti^ 
among  these  people,  by  reclaiming  them,  almost  univcrsallyi  f^ 
idolatry  and  barbarism.* 
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Xow  we  Tonturc  to  hint  that  this  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
plan  it  all ;  it  pos8ess<^  none  of  either  the  unity  or  the  tangibility 
^  a  plan.  It  is  a  loosely  Hoating,  incoherent,  sii)>erb  conception 
of  a  )K>ssible  soinethingof  which  the  Poet  tiiuis  himself  unahle  to 
^fe  even  the  outline.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  design  for  a  series 
of  poems  rather  than  fur  one;  hut  hud  Mr.  Montgomery  per* 
aisted  in  his  endeavour  to  digest  his  scheme,  had  he  submitted 
his  plan  to  a  rigid  analysis,  he  must  have  found  how  extremely 
indefinite  was  the  idea  that  occupied  his  mind,  aud  how  im¬ 
possible  it  was  to  construct  a  ikhmu  ujion  so  shifting  a  basis :  it  was 
building  upon  an  iceberg,  and  he  found  himself  presently  out  at 
set.  We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  the  whole  of  the  above  argu^ 
meni  might  have  been  comprised  in  a  connected  poem  of  moderate 
compass,  by  being  duly  distributed  into  action,  recital,  and  episode, 
by  i^hich  means  past,  present,  and  to  come  can",  hy  the  Poet,  be 
brotiglit  together  within  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  but  it  is  the  group¬ 
ing  and  the  management  of  the  lights,  that  constitute  a  design. 
A  poem  will  rarely  be  found  jiermanently  to  interest,  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  desultory,  in  which  the  successive  passages  carry  forward 
no  business,  develop  no  purpose.  It  would  he  the  height  of  pre¬ 
sumption  in  us  to  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  plan  in  the 
present  instance.  VVe  are  tempted,  however,  to  think,  that  if 
Mr.  Montgomery,  instead  of  loitering  with  Captain  Ross  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  ami  playing  with  his  subject,  had  pushed  on  at  once 
to  the  Missionary  Station  in  (ireenland,  and  shewn  us  Christian 
David  clad  in  his  bear-skin,  exerting  his  apostolic  labours  among 
the  Polar  savages,  thus  bringing  the  human  actors  imme<iiate]y 
before  us,  instead  of  letting  the  main  subject  dwindle  down  to 
tn  historic  fact  almost  lost  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  he  would 
bare  found  ample  scope  for  incidental  descriptions  of  the  pheno- 
inena  of  nature,  and  for  references  to  the  more  striking  events  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  have 
bad  a  foreground  of  siitticicnt  interest  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
We  apprehend  that  in  Crantz  he  might  have  found  mate¬ 
rials  eiiougli  for  a  story ;  for  without  a  story  there  can  be 
no  action,  and  unless  he  could  have  put  his  missionaries  in 
nction,  he  might  as  well  as  have  kepi  them  shut  up  in  their 
Mow-house.  If  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  some  kind  of 
story  being  framed  out  of  it,  it  .  was  altogether  a  bad  one  for 
niH>em.  But  Southey  would  most  certainly  have  set  the  whole 
<^lony  in  motion  in  a  trice,  and,  hy  the  help  of  a  few  incidents, 
btve  kept  us  occupied  with  the  stupid  wonder,  the  first  awkward 
rfibrts,  the  at  length  ductile  and  expanding  minds  of  the  iSkrael^ 
hay#,  tnd  the  hopes,  and  disappointments,  and  persevering  ef¬ 
forts  and  resources  of  the  Missionaries,  through  twelve  or  twenty 
^tos  as  it  pleased  him,  and  have  found  names  legitimately 
Esquimaux  for  the  whole  Dramatiu  Persona,  Southey,  how- 
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over,  (houi'ki  sincerely  tiisposeci  lo  tlo  ample  justice  on  allooci^ 
sioiis  to  tlie  cliaraciers  ami  exiTtions  of  Cliristiaii  MissiontrWs 
woiiltl  not  have  been  able  to  enter  into  the  suhjei't  as  we.coiiceiTe 
Mrw  Moni^omery’s  feeliui^s  wouhl  have  enahled  him  to  do,  orio 
have  preMTved  in  the  repivsentation  ecpial  fidelity  to  historic  tralh. 
The  situation  ol’  a  defenceless  Christian  Missionary  In  the  luidst 
of  a  savH^e  horde  of  idolaters,  is  certainly  as  susceptible  of  po. 
etical  effect  us  any  that  can  be  imagined,  although  it  is  one  to 
which  poetical  genius  would  not  ot  itself  be  competent  to  do 
justice.  We  cannot  help  indulging  a  wish  that  Poetry  sliouhi  do 
itself  tlie  honour  of  paying  this  tribute  to  Christiauity,  and  we 
challenge  Mr.  Montgomery  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  it  offers 
for  distinguishing  himself.  A  ‘  rapid  retrospect  of  a  moral  re- 
•  volution*  wrouglit  among  a  people,  is  not  the  way  in  wliicba  ^ 
subject  can  be  elficiently  or  impressively  treated  in  a  poeinof'tny 
description.  Such  a  view  in  the  way  of  reference  might  |>epha|M 
be  introduced  with  effect  in  a  lyric  poem,  but  we  soon  tire  of  his¬ 
torical  narration  in  verse,  cunseious  that  the  facts  are  to  be 
at  by  a  much  more  direct  method.  We  sympathise  with  iiulm- 
duals  only,  and  when  the  Poet  leaves  off  speaking  of  biiuself,  bis 
own  feelings  and  experience,  lie  must  intrudnee  us  to  some  other 
definite  portion  of  human  nature  witli  which  we  may  hold  con¬ 
verse,  or  the  utmost  splendour  of  his  rhymes  will  not  loug  detain 
our  attention. 

Hut  it  is  time  that  wc  proceed  to  shew  what  Mr.  Montgoroerj 
huM  dune.  Altliongli  bespeaks  of  having  relinquished  his  origi¬ 
nal  enterprise,  being  stopped,  it  should  st^em,  by  tlie  ice,  before 
he  had  traced  the  whole  of  the  laud  lie  set  out  to  discover,  yet  he 
here  presents  us  with  five  cantos  which  form  a  highly  interesting 
log-book  so  far  of  the  voyage.  Tlie  Preface  lets  the  reader  into 
the  Sf'cret  of  the  leading  fault  of  the  Poem,  and  we  have  it* 
tempted  to  point  out  (he  cause  of  the  failure  :  it  is  the  more  iiictini* 
bent  upon  us  tt>  do  ju>tiee  in  detail  to  the  spirit  and  the  felicUyof 
cxrciitioii  which  distinguish  the  series  of  descriptions  of  wbiebit 
consi>(s. 

Tile  first  Canto  opens  with  a  representation  of  the  first  three 
Moravian  Missionaries  on  their  voyage  to  (Jreenland.  , 

*  The  moon  is  watching  in  the  sky;  the  stars 
Arc  swiftly  wheeling  on  their  golden  c  irs; 

Ocean,  ouutretcht  with  infinite  expanse. 

Serenely  slumbern  in  a  glorious  trance; 

Thi*  tide,  o*er  which  no  troubling  spirits  breathe, 

Kedects  a  cloudless  firmament  beneath  ; 


Where,  poised  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 
A  ship  above  and  ship  below  appear  ; 

A  double  image,  pictured  on  the  deep, 

1  he  vessel  o*er  its  shadow  seems  to  sleep  ; 
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Yet,  like  the  lio*t  of  heaven,  lhat  never  rest, 

Wiih  evanescent  motion  to  the  west. 

The  pageant  glides  through  loneliness  and  night, 

And  leaves  behind  a  rippling  wake  of  lighu* 

*  Hark !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scena. 

Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between, 

Celestial  music  swells  along  the  air  ! 

—No; — ’lis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer 
From  yonder  deck ;  where,  on  the  stem  retired. 

Three  humble  voyagers,  with  looks  inspired, 

And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 

Devoutly  stand  : — their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies; 

And  hnidst  the  songs,  that  Seraph- Minstrels  sing, 

Day  without  night,  to  their  immortal  King, 

These  simple  strains, — which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Kchoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills  ; 

Now  heard  from  Shetland’s  azure  bound, — are  known 
In  heaven  ;  and  He,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power, 

Renrennbers  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour. 

When,’ by  the’  Almighty  Father^  high  decree, 

The  utmost  north  to  Him  shall  bow  the  knee. 

And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed. rebel-race 
Kiss  the  victorious  Sceptre  of  his  grace. 

Then  to  Jits  eye  whose  instant  glance  pervades 
Heaven's  heights.  Earth’s  circle,  Hell’s  profoundcst  shades. 
Is  there  a  groupe  more  lovely  than  those  three 
Night-watching  Pilgrims  on  the  lonely  «ea  I 
Or  to  His  ear,  that  gathers  in  one  sound 
The  voices  of  adoring. worlds  around, 

Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 

Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest, 

Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master’s  breast  i 

The  remainder  of  the  Canto  ia  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
ongin,  extinction,  and  revival  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Bre¬ 
thren  :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greenland.  The  same  remark 
•|>plies  to  the  second  Canto,  which  is  wlmHy  a  digression  to  Ice- 
l*od,  but  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  Nay,  it  will 
®ccunotlie  reader,  that  Iceland  miglU  have  deserved  to  give  its 
flame  to  an  entire  poem,  and  materials  even  of  a  prefcl^ahle  kind 
to  any  which  were  to  he  met  with  further  north,  might  perhaps, 
have  been  discovered  in  its  history.  No  wonder  that  our  Poet 
lingers  there, 

'  Strange  Isle !  a  moment  to  poetic  gaze 
Rise  in  thy  majesty  of  rocka  and  bays, 

Glens,  fountains,  caves,  that  seem  not  things  of  earth, 

But  the  wild  shape  of  some  prodigious  birth ; 
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As  if  the  kraken,  monarch  of  the  sea. 

Wallowing  abroad  in  his  immensity, 

I)y  polar  storms  and  lightning  shafts  assail’d. 

Wedged  with  ice-inountains,  here  had  fought  and  foil’d; 
Perish’d, — and  in  the  petrifying  blast, 

II  is  hulk  became  an  island  rooted  fast ; 

— Ituther,  from  ocean’s  dark  foundation  hurl’d, 

Thou  art  a  type  of  his  mysterious  world, 

Buoy’d  on  the  desolate  abyss,  to  shew 
What  wonders  of  creation  hide  below.’ 

*  Here  llecla’s  triple  peaks,  with  meteor  lights, 
Nature's  own  beacons,  cheer  hybernal  nights  : 

But  when  the  orient  flan»es  in  red  array. 

Like  ghosts  the  spectral  splendours  dee  the  day ; 

Morn  at  her  feet  beholds  supinely  spread 
The  carcase  of  the  old  chimera  deaJ, 

That  wont  to  vomit  Homes  and  molten  ore, 

Now  cleft  asunder  to  the  inmost  core; 

In  smouldering  heaps,  wide  wrecks  and  cinders  strown, 
Lie  like  the  walls  of  Sodom  overthrow'll, 

(  Lre  fmm  the  face  of  blushing  Nature  swept. 

And  where  the  city  stood  the  Dead  Sea  slept :) 

While  inaccessible,  tradition  feigns. 

To  human  foot  the  guarded  top  remains. 

Where  birds  of  hideous  shape  and  doleful  note. 

Fate’s  ministers,  in  livid  vapours  Hoat.’ 

*  Far  otr,  amidst  the  placid  sunshine,  glow 
Mountains  with  hearts  of  Hre  and  crests  of  snow. 
Whose  blacken’d  slopes  with  det‘p  ravines  entrench’d 
Their  thunders  silenced,  and  their  lightnings  quench’d, 
Still  the  slow  heat  of  spent  eruptions  breathe. 

While  embryo  earthquakes  swell  their  wombs  beneath.’ 

‘  Haik  !  from  yon  cauldron-cave,  the  battle-sound 
Of  fire  and  water  warring  under  ground  ; 

Back’d  on  the  wheels  of  an  ebullient  tide. 

Here  might  some  spirit,  fall’n  from  bliss,  abide. 

Such  Htful  wailings  of  intense  despair. 

Such  emanating  splendours  fill  the  air. 

— He  comes,  he  comes;  the*  infuriate  Geyser  springs 
Up  to  the  firmament  on  vapoury  wings  ; 

\\  ith  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view  ; 

White  whirling  clouds  his  steep  ascent  pursue. 

But  lo  !  a  glimpse; — refulgent  to  the  gale. 

He  starts  all  naked  through  his  riven  veil ; 

A  fountain-column,  terrible  and  bright, 

A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light ; 

F'roin  central  earth  to  heaven’s  meridian  throne. 

The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone, 

Uising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise. 

Storm  and  resume  his  palace  in  the  skies. 
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All  foam,  and  turbulence,  and  wrath  below ; 

Around  him  beams  the  reconciling  bow  ; 

( Signal  of  peace,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds. 

Till  nature's  doom,  the  waters  and  the  winds;) 

While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews, 

The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 

As  if  the  bounteous  sun  were  raining  down 
The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crown. 

In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free. 

Foot-bound  to  fathomless  captivity  ; 

A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell 
For  ever  working, — to  his  flinty  cell 
Kecalls  him  from  the  ramparts  of  the  spheres ; 
lie  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disappears  ; 

Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss. 

Around  whose  verge  light  froth  and  bubbles  hiss. 

While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 
Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide. 

The  eye  still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound. 

When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

— But  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  ? — Again 
The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den, 

Scales  with  recruited  strength  the’  cthcrial  walls, 

Struggles  afresh  for  liberty, — and  falls. 

Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renew’d. 

By  day,  by  night,  undaunted,  unsubdued, 

He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland’s  solid  base 
Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  face.’ 

The  third  Canto  lands  the  nrethren  in  Greenland^  A  fine  op> 
)H)rtiinity  is  aflbrded  for  arraying  in  all  the  pomp  of  verso  the 
wonders  and  the  perils  of  Arctic  navigation.  The  incidents  in¬ 
troduced  arc  founded  upon  the  real  events  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Missionaries,  as  given  in  a  note  taken  from  Crantz’s  history. 
Among  these  are  a  fog  at  sea,  which  is  very  picturesquely  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  breaking  up  of  some  ice  fields  which  would  cer- 
tsiidy  have  destroyed  the  vessel,  but  for  a  tem|>est  which  drove 
the  floating  masses  siifliciently  asunder  to  enable  her  to  pass 
ll>rough  in  safely.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  worked  up  the  inci- 
flent  with  very  considerable  etl’ect. 

‘  Quick  skirmishes  with  fioatiug  batteries  past, 

Jtuin  inevitable  threats  at  last  : 

Athwart  the  north,  like  ships  of  battle  spread. 

Winter’s  fiotilb,  by  their  captain  led, 

(Who  boasts  with  these  to  make  his  prowess  known, 

And  plant  his  foot  beyond  the  arctic  zone  ? ) 

Islands  of  ice,  so  wedged  and  grappled  lie, 

One  moving  continent  appals  the  eye. 

And  to  the  ear  renews  those  notes  of  doom, 

That  brought  portentous  warnings  through  the  gloom; 
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For  loud  and  louder,  with  explosive  shocks. 

Sudden  coiivulsioii:»  split  the  frost-bound  rocks, 

And  I  (uneh  loose  mountains  on  the  frothing  oozt, 

As  pirate-barks,  on  summer  sens  to  cruise. 

In  front  this  perilous  array  ; — behind. 

Pome  on  the  sirges,  driven  by  the  wind, 

'I  he  vessel  hurries  to  the  brink  of  fate ; 

Ail  eft'orts  fail,  but  prayer  is  not  too  late  ; 

Then,  in  the  immiitent  and  ghastly  fall 
F'ud  on  destruction. — the  disciples  call 
On  Him,  their  Master,  who  in  human  form, 

Slept  in  the  laji  of  the  devouring  storm  ; 

On  Him.  who  in  the  midnight  watch  was  seen, 

Walking  the  gulph,  inellably  serene. 

At  whose  rebuke  the  tempest  ceased  to  roar. 

The  winds  caress’d  the  waves,  the  waves  the  shore; 

On  Him  they  call ; — theii  prayer,  in  faith  preferr'd, 

Amidst  the  frantic  hurricane  is  heard; 

/;>  gives  the  sign,  by  none  in  earth  or  heaven 
Known,  but  by  bim  to  whom  the  charge  is  given, 

The  Angel  of  the  Waters  ; — he,  whose  wrath 
Had  hurl’d  the  vessel  on  that  shipwreck  path, 

Pecomes  u  minister  of  grace  ; — his  breath 
Blows,  -  and  the  enemies  are  scatter’d — Death, 

Heft  of  his  (piarry,  plunges  through  the  wave, 

Buried  himself  where  he  had  mark'd  their  grave. 

The  line  of  battle  broken,  and  the  chain 
Of  that  armada,  which  oppress’d  the  main, 

Pnnpt  hopelessly  a.sunder, — quickly  all 
I'lif*  enormous  masses  in  disruption  fall. 

Anil  the  weak  vessel,  through  the  chaos  wild. 

Led  by  the  mighty  Angel, — as  a  child. 

Snatch'd  from  its  crib,  and  in  the  mother’s  amis 
Borne  through  a  midnight  tumult  of  alarms,— 

Escapes  the  wrecks  ;  nor  slackens  her  career. 

Till  sink  the  forms,  and  cease  the  sounds  of  fear, 

And  lie,  who  rules  the  univeisc  at  will, 

Saith  to  the  reinless  elements,  **  Be  still.” 

At  length,  *  land  !  land  V  in  Hhoiitecl  from  the  top-mast,  mil 
the  uoril,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  passes  from  lip  to  lip. 

*  Yet  mu.<t  imagination  half  supply 
The  doubtful  streak,  dividing  sea  and  sky; 

Noi  clearly  known,  till  in  suhlimer  day. 

From  icy  clilfs  refracted  .splendours  play. 

And  c'ou  jsof  sen  tuwl  high  in  ether  sweep, 

Or  fall  like  st.irs  through  sun-shine  on  the  deep. 

’Ti^  (irei  nlaiul  .*  bi.t  so  desolately  hare, 

Ampbihiou'>  life  uh»nc  inhabits  there; 

*Tis  (treenland  !  yet  so  beautiful  the  sight. 

The  Brethren  gaze  with  undisturbed  delight.’ 
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>\>(liiDk  that  the  Esquimaux  table  of  Mulina  and  Animat 
(tbe  and  the  Moon)  was  almost  too  flefi^iHdiii^ly  absurd  to 
(lfvr\e  to  be  net  in  poetry,  and  it  can  train  nothinir  more  from 
TfiHO  than  a  JSkraeUini^  would  from  trold  lace  or  scarlet  trap- 
pine*:  the  parajdtrase  is  most  ill^hestowed  finerv.  The  ice 
bliak  and  the  Northern  lights  are  described  in  the  Poet’s  ha;'piest 
a  style  which,  nlthoii?h  it  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Uar- 
win,  as,  for  insuince,  when  we  read  of 

«  Refluent  foam  and  iridetcent  spray*— 

is  for  the  most  part  chaste  as  well  as  nervous,  dazzling  but  not 
(urtp<l,  and  always  picturesque  and  luxuriant. 

The  fourth  Canto  is  an  historical  retrospect  of  ancient  Green* 
land  The  Poet  declines,  however,  fighting  over  agiin  tlic 
bitiles — without  which,  what  is  history  ? — ingeniously  alleging  as 
bis  reason,  that 

*  Who  follows  Homer  takes  the  field  too  late  ;* 

ind  lie  passes  over  with  as  little  ceremony  the  monkish  legends 
reUiing  to  tlie  same  period,  of  groves,  and  gardens  watt^red  by 
blood'Warm  rivulets  whieli  ^  amidst  disparted  ice  made  laps  of 
*  verdure,*  and  Gothic  cloisters  resounding  to  the  notes  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  cheered  by  wine.  Yet,  unless  he  had  taken  us  to 
the  Brethren’s  station  at  once,  and  taught  us  to  einulite  tlio 
kelf’deiiying  spirit  of  missionaries,  we  see  not  why  we  might  ^ 
not  have  been  allowed  to  loiter  a  while  in  tlje  regions  of  romance  ; 
for  it  is  cold  work  coasting  along  oniong  the  icebergs  and  the 
walruses.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  with  the  .Author 
of  Kcliamn  for  our  pilot,  we  should  liave  come  better  off  lor 
winter  quarters.  However,  we  must  forgive  our  Author  in  con- 
Mderation  of  the  following  picture  of  the  modern  (in^eiilandera, 
which  our  readers  will  agree  witli  us  in  tiiinkiiig  admirable.  It 
wanted  but  to  be  individunlizei^  tn  be  a  |»  ‘rfecl  |)ortrait. 

*  A  stunted,  stern,  uncouth,  amphibious  stock, 

Hewn  from  the  living  marble  of  the  rock. 

Or  sprung  from  mermaids,  and  in  etcean  s  bed, 

With  ores  and  seals,  in  sunless  caverns  bred. 

They  might  have  held,  from  unrecorded  time, 

Sole  patrimony  in  that  hideous  clime. 

So  lithe  their  limbs,  so  fenced  their  frames  to  bear 
The*  intensest  rigours  of  the  polar  air ; 

Nimble,  and  muscular,  and  keen  to  run 
The  rein-deer  down  a  circuit  of  the  sun  ; 

To  climb  the  slippery  cliffs,  explore  their  cells, 

And  storm  and  sack  the  sea-birds*  citadels  , 

In  bands,  through  snows,  the  mother-hear  to  trace. 

Slay  with  their  darts  the  ciiHk  m  her  embrace. 

And  while  she  lick*d  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  brave 
Her  deadliest  vengeance  in  her  inmost  cave : 
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Train’d  with  inimitable  skill  to  float, 

Each,  balanced  in  his  bubble  of  a  bolt, 

With  dexterous  paddle  steering  through  the  spray. 

With  poised  harpoon  to  strike  his  plunging  prey  ; 

As  though  the  skifl',  the  seaman,  oar,  and  dart. 

Were  one  compacted  body,  by  one  heart 
With  instinct,  motion,  pulse  empower’d  to  ride, 

A  human  Nautilus  upon  the  tide ; 

Or  with  a  fleet  of  Kayaks  to  assail 
The  desperation  of  the  stranded  whale. 

When  wedged  ’twixt  jagged  rocks  he  w  rithes  and  rolls  . 

In  agony  among  the  ebbing  shoals. 

Lashing  the  waves  to  foam  ;  until  the  flood, 

Trom  wounds,  like  geysers,  seems  a  bath  of  blood. 

Echo  all  night  duinb-pealing  to  his  roar ; 

Till  morn  beholds  him  slain  along  the  shore.’ 

Our  extracts  are  multiplying,  hut  it  would  bo  doing  injustice 
to  the  Poet  to  slight  the  remaining  Canto,  which  has  employed 
Ids  very  Ih'sI  exertions.  It  describes  in  a  series  of  episodes  the 
depopulation  of  East  (Greenland.  Here  our  Author  seems  fairly 
to  revel  in  the  opportunity  affordetl  him  for  bringing  together 
upon  a  grand  scale  splendid  and  terrific  images,  (yatastropha 
upon  catastrophe  crowds  upon  us;  the  Canto  would  almost 
serve  as  a  store-house  for  epic  poets  in  this  respect.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  a  snow -house  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  eo- 
tomhiiig  all  its  inaiat(*s  ;  the  disruption  from  the  shore  and  re¬ 
coil  of  a  continent  of  ice,  owing  to  Ocean’s  having  ‘  burst  the 
‘  rm>f  that  S4*pul<’lire<l  his  waves,’  by  which  immense  number? 
were  lost ;  and  the  illack  Deaths  brought  to  Greenland  by  the 
last  ship  that  reached  that  ill-fated  country,  and  hy  which  its 
depopulation  is  supiKrsetl  to  have  been  greatly  accelerated  ;  follow 
each  other  over  the  scene  in  rapid  succession,  and  all  is  vast  and 
terrible.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  our  feelings  are  more  deeply 
moved  hy  indivulual  cast^,  than  hy  the  narration  of  the  most 
extensive  catastrophes,  (a  circuinstauce  of  which  the  Autlior 
seems  to  need  being  perpetually  reminded,)  the  reader  miy 
contrast  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  hy  the  st*cond  in  ordef 
of  the  above  named  events,  with  that  of  which  he  is  conscious 
on  perusing  the  following  supplemental  incident. 

‘  Where  arc  the  multitudes  of  yesterday  ? 

At  morn  they  came  ;  at  eve  they  pass’d  away. 

Yet  some  sxirvive; — yon  castellated  pile 
Floats  on  the  surges,  like  a  fairy-isle; 

Pre-eminent  upon  its  peak,  behold, 

Witii  walls  of  amethyst  and  roofs  of  gold, 

The  semblance  of  a  city  ;  towers  and  spires 
(dance  in  the  firmament  with  opal  Arcs ; 

Prone  from  those  heights  pellucid  fountains  flow 
O’er  |Karly  meads,  through  emerald  vales  below. 
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Ko  loTclier  pageant  moves  beneath  the  sky» 

I^or  one  so  mournful  to  the  nearer  eye ; 

Here,  when  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passM 
O’er  others  with  their  sledge  and  reindeer  cast, 

Five  wTCtchcd  ones,  in  dumb  despondence  wait 
The  lingering  issue  of  a  nameless  fate  ; 

A  bridal  party  : — mark  yon  reverend  sage 
In  the  brown  vigour  of  autumnal  age  ; 

His  daughter  in  her  prime;  the  youth,  who  won 
Her  love  by  miracles  of  prowess  done; 

With  those,  two  meet  companions  of  their  joy. 

Her  younger  sister,  and  a  gallant  boy. 

Who  hoped,  like  Aim,  a  gentle  heart  to  gain 
By  valourous  enterprise  on  land  or  main. 

— These,  when  the  ocean-pavement  fail’d  their  feet, 

Sought  on  a  glacier’s  crags  a  safe  retreat. 

But  in  the  shock,  from  its  foundation  torn. 

That  muss  is  slowly  o’er  the  waters  borne. 

An  ice-berg  ! — on  whose  verge  all  day  they  stand, 

And  eye  the  blank  horizon’s  ring  for  land. 

All  night  around  a  dismal  dunic  they  weep ; 

Their  sledge,  by  piecemeal,  lights  tne  hoary  deep. 

Morn  brings  no  comfort ;  at  her  dawn  expire 
The  latest  embers  of  their  latest  fire  ; 

For  warmth  and  food  the  patient  reindeer  bleeds. 

Happier  in  death  than  those  he  warms  and  feeds. 

— How  long,  by  that  precarious  rail  upbuoy’d. 

They  blindly  drifted  on  a  shoreless  void  ; 

How  long  they  suffer’d,  or  how  soon  they  found 
Rest  in  the  gulph,  or  peace  on  living  ground  ; 

— Whether,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  grief  consum’d. 

They  perish’d  miserably —  and  unentomb’d, 

(While  on  that  frigid  bier  their  corses  lay,) 

Became  the  sea-fowl’s  or  the  sea-bear’s  prey ; 

— Whether  the  wasting  mound,  by  sw  ift  degrees, 

Kxhuled  in  mist  and  vanish’d  from  the  seas, 

While  they,  too  weak  to  struggle  even  in  death. 

Lock’d  in  each  other’s  arms,  resign’d  their  breath. 

And  their  white  skeletons,  beneath  the  wave. 

Lie  intertwined  in  one  sepulchral  cave : 

— Or  meeting  some  Norwegian  bark  at  sea. 

They  deem’d  its  deck  a  world  of  liberty ; 

— Or  sunward  sailing,  on  green  Erin’s  sod. 

They  kncel’d  and  worship’d  a  delivering  God, 

^Vhere  yet  the  blood  they  brought  from  Greenland  runs 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  sister’s  sons  ; 

— Is  all  unknown; — their  ice-berg  disappears 
Amidst  the  flood  of  unretuming  years.’ 

The  arrival  of  the  ship  without  a  living  crew,  is  certainly 
^ery  finely  wrought  up ;  but  wc  prefer  to  take  as  our  last  ex¬ 
tract,  the  fanciful  description  of  the  freezing  in  of  the  last  ves- 
^‘1  that  sailed  for  lost  Greenland. 
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*  Comes  there  no  ship  a<»ain  to  Greenland’s  shore? 
There  comes  another  ; — there  shall  come  no  more ; 
Nor  this  shall  reach  an  ha>Tn  : — W  hat  are  these 
Stupendous  monuments  upon  the  seQs  ? 

Works  of  Omnipotence,  in  wondrous  forms, 
Immoveable  as  mountains  in  the  storms  ? 

Far  as  Imagination’s  eye  can  roll. 

One  range  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  pole 

Flanks  the  whole  eastern  coast ;  and,  branching  wide, 

Arches  o'er  many  a  league  the’  indignant  tide. 

That  works  and  frets,  with  unavailing  flow, 

To  mine  a  passage  to  the  beach  below' ; 

Thence  from  its  neck  that  winter-yoke  to  rend 
And  down  the  gulph  the  crashing  fragments  send. 
There  lies  a  vessel  in  this  realm  of  frost. 

Not  wreck’d,  nor  stianded,  yet  for  ever  lost; 

Its  keel  embedded  in  the  solid  mass  ; 

Its  glistening  sails  appear  expanded  glass; 

1  he  transverse  ropes  w  ith  pearls  enormous  strung, 
The  yards  with  icicles  grotesquely  hung.’ 

*  On  deck,  in  groupes  embracing  ns  they  died. 
Singly,  erect,  or  slumbering  side  by  side, 

Behold  the  crew  ! — They  sail’d,  with  hope  elate. 

For  eastern  (ireenland  ;  till,  ensnared  by  fate. 

In  toils  that  mock'd  their  utmost  strength  and  skill, 
They  felt,  as  by  u  charm,  their  ship  stand  still ; 

The  madness  of  the  wildest  gale  that  blows, 

Were  mercy  to  that  shudder  of  repose, 

\Mien  withering  horror  struck  from  heart  to  heart  ‘ 
The  blunt  rebound  of  Death’s  benumbing  darU’ 

*  Morn  shall  return,  and  noon,  and  eve,  and  night, 
Meet  here  with  interchanging  shade  and  light; 

But  from  this  bark  no  timber  shall  decay. 

Of  these  cold  forms  no  feature  pass  away  ; 

Ferennial  ice  around  the’  encrusted  bow. 

The  peopled  deck,  and  full-rigg’d  masts  shall  grow. 
Till  trom  the  sun  himself  the  whole  be  hid. 

Or  spied  beneath  a  crystal  p3'ramid  ; 

As  in  pure  amber,  with  divergent  lines, 

A  rugged  shell  emboss’d  w  itii  sea- weed  shines. 

From  age  to  age  increased  w  ith  annual  snow, 

'J  his  new  Mont  lilanc  among  the  clouds  may  glow'. 
Whose  conic  peak,  that  earliest  greets  the  dawn. 
And  latest  from  the  sun’s  shut  eye  withdrawn, 

Shall  from  the  zenith,  through  incumbent  gloom. 
Burn  like  a  lamp  upon  this  naval  tomb. 

But  when  the  archangel’s  trumpet  sounds  on  high^ 
The  pile  shall  burst  to  atoms  through  the  sky. 

And  leave  its  dead,  upstarting  at  the  call, 

Naked  and  pale,  before  the  Judge  of  all.’ 
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liave  more  than  once  referreil  to  Mr.  Montgomery’s  jie- 
culUr  a(la)»tatioii  of  talent  to  poems  of  a  diftereiil  eonstruction, 
intiuiiting  our  preference,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  lyrical  piece's; 
ilthou^li  must  never  forget  what  unquestionably  is  his  mas- 
tff-piece,  as  well  as  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  whole 
(t)iii|»ass  of  modern  poetry,  we  mean,  his  Death  of  Adam,  or 
ini^bt  say,  the  whole  of  tlie  fourth  canto  of  the  World  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood.  The  minor  pieces  which  make  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  cunteiils  of  the  present  volume,  are,  we  must  confess,  not 
quite  such  as  we  should  select  as  favourable  specimens  of  Mr. 
Moiitgoiiiery’s  talents  in  this  department  of  poetry  ;  and  some 
of  them,  had  we  been  at  his  elbow,  should  not  have  appeared 
It  all ;  not  even  if  the  Author  had  nothing  better  in  readint'ss. 
Oa’tisional  poems  are  very  seldom  worthy  of  outliving  the  occa¬ 
sion,  unless  they  proceed  troiu  the  absolutely  spontaneous  move- 
niHits  ul  the  Poet’s  mind  ;  and  yet,  when  such  things  have  once 
found  their  way  out  to  the  public,  wc  are  aware  that  it  is  natural 
fur  the  Author  to  wish  to  fold  the  stray  pieces  in  a  volume.  There 
•re  none,  too,  in  the  present  collection,  that  will  not  he  accept- 
ible  to  Mr.  AiontgOiiiery’s  friends,  and  these  form  a  powerful 
section  of  that  Public  to  whose  liberality  he  meekly  commits  him¬ 
self.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  good  faith  and  the  good  rea¬ 
son  with  which  we  made  the  remarks  we  did,  on  our  Author’s 
pfcurur  merits  as  a  lyrical  poet,  it  will  he  necessary  only  to  trans¬ 
cribe  one  poem,  which,  when  wc  first  saw'  it  some  time  ago  in 
niinuscript,  we  thought,  as  we  think  still,  to  he  as  exquisitely 
touching  as  any  thing  we  had  met  with.  It  is  a  simple  and  even 
i  trite  thought,  but  developed  with  that  perfect  grace,  and  elc- 
ii:ince,  and  tenderness,  which  more  than  all  that  is  striking  in  the 
laboured  periods  of  heroic  verse,  betray  the  master-hand. 

‘INCOGNITA: 

‘  Written  on  xiexoing  the  Picture  of  an  unknown  Lady, 

*  Image  of  One,  who  lived  of  yore  ! 

Hail  to  that  lovely  mien. 

Once  quick  and  conscious  ; — now'  no  more 
On  hind  or  ocean  seen! 

\V  ere  all  earth  s  breathing  forms  to  pass 
Before  me  in  Agrippa's  glass, 

Many  as  fair  as  Thou  might  be, 

But  Oh  !  not  one, — not  one  like  Tliee. 

‘  Thou  art  no  Child  of  Fancy ; — Thou 
The  very  look  dost  wear. 

That  gave  enchantment  to  a  brow. 

Wreathed  with  luxuriant  hair  ; 

Lips  of  the  morn  embathed  in  dew, 

.And  eyes  of  eveniog’i  starry  blue ; 
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Of  all  who  e’er  enjoy’d  the  sun, 
lliou  art  the  image  of  but  One. 

*  And  who  is  she,  in  virgin  prime, 

And  May  of  w'omanhood. 

Whose  roses  here,  unpluck’d  by  Time, 

In  shadowy  tints  have  stood  ; 

While  many  a  winter’s  withering  blast 
Hath  o’er  the  dark  cold  chamber  pass’d. 
In  which  her  once  resplendent-form 
Slumber'd  to  dust  beneath  the  storm  I 

*  Of  gentle  blood  ; — upon  her  birth. 

Consenting  planets  smiled. 

And  she  had  seen  those  days  of  mirth, 
That  frolic  round  the  child  ; 

To  bridal  bloom  her  strength  had  sprung 
Behold  her  beautiful  and  young  ! 

Lives  there  a  record,  which  hath  told, 
Tliat  she  was  wedded,  widow’d,  old  ? 

‘  How  long  her  date,  ’twere  vain  to  guess 
The  pencil’s  cunning  art 
Can  but  a  single  glance  express, 

One  motion  of  the  heart ; 

A  smile,  a  blush, — a  transient  grace 
Of  air,  and  attitude,  and  face ; 

One  passion’s  changing  colour  mix  ; 

One  moment’s  Hight  for  ages  fix. 

*  Her  joys  and  griefs,  alike  in  vain 

Would  fancy  here  recall ; 

Her  throbs  of  exstacy  or  pain 
l.uIPd  in  oblivion  all ; 

With  her,  methinks,  life’s  little  hour 
I’ass’d  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
That  leaves  upon  the  vernal  wind 
Sw’eetness  we  ne’er  again  may  find, 

*  Where  dwelt  she  ? — Ask  yon  aged  tree, 

Wliose  boughs  embower  the  lawn, 
Wliethcr  the  birds’  wild  minstrelsy 
Awoke  her  here  at  dawn  ; 

Whether  beneath  its  youthful  shade, 

At  noon,  in  infancy  she  play’d; 

—-If  from  the  oak  no  answer  come. 

Of  her  all  oracles  are  dumb. 

*  The  Dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day ; 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 

But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way. 

In  glory  through  tlie  sky : 

Spirits  from  bondage  thus  set  free. 
Vanish  amidst  immensity, 
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\Vlierc  human  thought,  like  human  slgiit, 

FaiU  to  pursue  their  trackless  Hight. 

•  Somewhere  within  created  space, 

Could  1  explore  that  round. 

In  bliss,  or  woe,  there  is  a  place. 

Where  she  might  still  be  found ; 

And  oh  !  unless  those  eyes  deceive, 

1  may,  1  must,  1  will  believe, 

That  she,  whose  charms  so  meekly  glow, 

Is  what  she  only  seem’d  below 

An  angel  in  that  glorious  realm. 

Where  (>od  himself  is  King  : 

— But  awe  and  fear  that  overwhelm 
Prc<^umption,  check  my  wing; 

Nor  dare  imagination  look 
Upon  the  symbols  of  that  book. 

Wherein  eternity  enrols 

The  judgements  on  departed  souls. 

'  Of  Her,  of  whom  these  pictured  lines 
A  faint  resemblance  form  ; 

— Fair  as  the  second  rainbow  shines 
Aloof  amid  the  storm  ; 

Of  Her,  tliis“  shadow  of  a  shade,” 

Like  its  original  must  fade. 

And  Slie,  t'orgoiten  when  unseen. 

Shall  be  as  if  she  'ne*er  had  been. 

*  Ah  1  then,  perchance,  this  dreaming  strain. 
Of  al  1  that  e’er  1  sung, 

A  lorn  memorial  may  remain. 

When  silent  lies  my  tongue  ; 

When  shot  the  meteor  of  ray  fame. 

Lost  the  vain  echo  of  my  name. 

This  leaf,  this  fallen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me.* 

As  After-Thought. 

‘  With  One  who  lived  of  old,  my  song 
In  lowly  cadence  rose ; 

To  One  who  is  unborn,  belong 
The  accents  of  its  close :  ' 

Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  car. 

Some  youth  my  warning  voice  may  hear ; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be  • 

The  warnings  of  eternity.* 

‘  W’hen  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  greet. 
Header  !  if  1  am  blest, 

Again,  as  spirits,  may  we  meet 
In  glory  and  in  rest: 
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If  not, — And  /  have  lost  my  way. 
Here  part  we:~gn  not  Thou  astray; 
No  tomb,  no  verse  my  story  tell ! 
Once,  and  for  ever,  Fare  Tncc  well.’ 


Art.  in.  Sermons^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  W|< 
combe,  Bucks.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Curate  of  Hi|{li 
Wycombe.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp  387.  Price  I  Os.  6d.  Loo- 
don.  1818. 

VM"  H  owe  some  apoloi^y  to  the  Author  of  these  excellent  Set- 
**  inons,  for  h.ivinir  siidered  a  voltiiue  which  lus  nffordedii 
so  iDiich  solid  pleisiire,  to  lie  so  looi^  on  our  table,  not  intM 
unread,  but  without  t^iviin;  it  our  wannest  public  recoinmendt- 
tiou.  Mr.  Bradley  states,  that  lliese  Sermons  were  no!  orifi- 
nally  desit^ned  tor  puhlieation  ;  that  they  were  *’  prepared  tor  the 

*  pulpit  undtT  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  to  then* 

*  ercise  ul  0  oiit'lit,  or  much  ntteii'ion  to  lant;uat^e,  and  were 
‘  sent  to  the  Pie-s  without  that  c ireful  revision  which  the  Au* 

*  thor  wished  to  have  i;ivcn  them.’  He  offers  the  •  pressure  of 

*  tlaiiy  employiiionts  as  an  apology  for  the  blemishes,  whieh  be 

*  is  unable  to  remove.*  'Fhe  reatler  will  appr»'ciate  the  luoilesty 
of  this  apoloi^y  the  more  hifl^hly,on  ffiulinc^  that  there  is  notbia^ 
in  the  volume  whieh  justifies  the  Author’s  diffidence. 

The  Volume  contains  eitj^htt'on  Sermons  on  the  folio winij  to* 
ines  :  1.  J'lie  \Vof>liipj>ers  in  the  Heavenly  Temple.  H.  ’Fhe 
\Vorship  and  IVivilcj^rs  of  the  Heavenly  IVmple.  IH.  The 
Dyin;' Christian  committint;  his  Soul  to  God.  IV.  The  .\d- 
vantat^es  of  rememberini'  Christ.  V.  'Fhe  l.#egacy  of  Christ. 
VI.  'The  News  of  (’liri^t’s  Uesurreefion  sent  to  Peter.  YU. 
The  Humility  of  St.  Paul.  VIII.  The  Compassion  of  theHbfh 
Priest  of  the  Church.  I X.  The  Throne  of  Grace.  X.  The 
Death  of  VI OSes  XI.  The  Goodness  of  God  to  Israel.  XU. 
The  Christian  journeyinuf  lo  the  Promisoil  Hintl.  XI H.  The 
Christian’s  Soni^  in  iiis  Pilicrimac^e.  XI 'I'lie  Brevity  eod 
Vanity  of  Human  Life.  W.  The  Glory  of  the  (aospet  XVL 
The  Coiistrainiiii^  Influence  of  the  Love  of  CliriHt.  XVlI. 
Christ  the  Healer  of  the  Broken -hearted.  XVIll  The  Te*^ 
of  Jesus  at  the  Grave  of  LiZarus.  These  arc  not  comniott* 
place  subjects,  uor  are  they  treated  in  a  commoii*place  inini'^ 
There  is  that  dei^ree  of  ont^inahty  of  style  siistainetl  tliroii^bost 
the  V'oluine,  which  .bt'lontrs  to  every  individual  who  is  tccu^* 
tome^l  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  mind;  a  peculi  .riiy  of 
character  ttampcnl  upon  it,  whieh  shews  it  to  be  the  native  pro* 
duetion  of  a  man’s  own  thoUKhis  and  feeliuics ;  and  such  a  worL* 
bt*  it  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  whetlier  serinoos  or  poetr]f» 
whether  lii;hl  or  serious,  can  si»arcely  fail  to  be  interestisf* 
Thtss  l^sfiouus  srs  oharacterisUcaily  iaterestiog,  and  being  ^ 
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tbe  purely  cvaiii^elical,  serious,  tod  affectionate,  they 

cannot  fail  to  extensively  useful. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  taken  from  the  Fourth  Sermon,  ivliich 
h  on  those  words  of  our  Lord,  This  <lo  in  remembrance  of 
**  me.**  After  staiiiii^^  as  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  ‘  what  is 

*  implied  in  remcinberins^  Christ/  the  Preacher  proceeds  to 
Inquire,  secondly,  *  \\h>  Christ  has  left  us  this  command  to  re- 

*  Qieiuber  him.* 

«  1.  He  has  done  this  for  a  reoton,  which  ought  to  humble  ui  ia 
the  duit.  He  has  said,  **  Remember  me,**  because  he  knows  that 
•f  iff  prone  to  forget  him.  It  might  indeed  have  been  supposed  that 
luch  a  Saviour  could  never  for  one  hour,  no  nor  yet  for  one  moment, 
hsfc  been  out  of  a  dying  sinneris  mind  ;  that  his  last  thoughts  in  tlie 
evening  and  his  first  thoughts  in  the  morning  would  he  sweet  thoughts 
of  Christ  i  but  is  it  so  with  us,  brethren  i  Alas,  no!  Tliere  is  reason 
to  fiar  that  many  of  us  seldom  or  never  think  of  Christ  at  all,  unless 
when  we  are  reminded  of  him  on  the  sabbath  in  his  house.  We  do  not 
indeed  endeavour  nor  perhaps  wish  to  forget  him  at  other  times,  hut 
our  heads  and  liearts  are  too  full  of  other  things  to  leave  room  for 
Christ  or  God  to  enter  into  them.  The  cares  and  business  of  the 
world  occupy  all  the  energies  of  some  among  us,  and  dissipations  and 
amusements  engross  the  trifling  minds  of  others.  And  how  is  it  witli 
those  of  us,  wno  have  in  some  degree  begun  to  think  and  act  as 
rstional  and  immortal  beings  i  Their  hearts  also  arc  ever  ready  to 
turn  aside  to  vanity.  Even  they  can  ofien  suffer  the  meanest  trifles 
to  intrude  into  the  place  of  a  dying  Jesus;  and  when  they  have  any 
devout  and  lively  remembrance  of  his  love,  it  is  but  for  a  moment ; 
the  savor  of  it  is  soon  gone,  and  lightness  and  vanity  succeed. 
What  s  cause  for  humiliation  is  here  1  Why  do  we  not  condemn  and 
ibhor  ourselves  for  this  base  ingratitude  ?  VV  hen  we  have  buried  a 
friend,  whom  we  love,  though  het  be  no  better  than  a  creature  formed 
of  dust,  we  carry  him  about  in  our  hearts,  and  every  thing  that  diV 
turhi  our  remembrance  of  him  is  for  a  long  season  sickeninft  to  the 
soul ;  and  yet  Jesus,  our  best  and  heavenly  friend,  is  forgotten ;  his 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  his  cross  and  passion,  and  ail  he  has  done 
a^  suffered  for  our  souls  can  find  no  abiding  lodging-place  in  our 
remembraoce.  What  reason  for  shame  is  here,  and  what  a  call  for 
ptiyer  I  Nor  is  this  all ;  here  is  also  a  lesson  of  caution.  Am  I  thus 
prone  basely  to  forget  my  Saviour  ?  O  then  let  me  fly  from  every 
aotne,  from  every  society,  from  every  pursuit,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  my  thoughts  from  him.  Let  me  remember  this  infirmity  of 
ttyiinful  Heart,  and  watch  and  pray  against  it,  mourn  over  it,  and 
dread  to  increase  it. 

*  2  But  our  proneness  to  forget  Christ  is  not  the  only  reason,  why 
^  hta  commanded  us  to  remember  Jiim.  He  has  given  us  ibis 
coiomtnd,  secondly,  because  he  desires  to  he  remembered  %u.  True, 
be  it  THkw  in  the  very  highest  heavens,  seated  on  a  throne  higher  than 
^  thrones  of  angeld,  and  worshipped  by  all  the  eiudted  spiriu,  that 
fiU  the  realint  of  glory  i  and  yet  his  eye  ia  fixed  on  a  people  on  the  ^ 
WH,  tad  hit  soul  «.aa  of  thra,  as  .wbta  he^oaaed^lar/ 
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even  when  they  torgei  nim,  ne  ininKs  on  mem ;  ne  watcnct  ovei 
pities  them,  when  they  are  turning  aside  to  vanity,  and  when 
have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  their  wanderings,  he  restored)  their 


them  in  the  garden  or  bled  for  them  on  the  cross.  Unworthy  n 
are,  he  loves  them ;  mean  as  they  are,  he  is  not  ashamed  still  u  ^ 
them  brethren.  He  forgets  the  songs  of  angels  to  listen  to  their 
and  prayers.  It  is  his  delight  to  minister  to  their  wants,  to  procca 
them  in  their  dangers,  and  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows.  Ym 


and  leadeth  them  again  in  the  paths  of  rigliteousness  for  his  naan'i 
sake.  Now  he  does  thb,  and  more  than  this,  for  his  people,  simply 
because  he  loves  them ;  and  if  he  thus  loves  them,  he  would  sot 
surely  be  forgotten  by  them.  By  his  word  and  ordinances  he  idk 
them  that  he  would  not,  and  urges  them  to  think  of  him.  Wbmi 
stoop  then  is  this  for  such  a  Being  to  make,  and  what  an  hoaor  a 
here  conferred  on  creatures  such  as  we  are !  How  ought  it  to  eietmi 
our  affections  and  excite  our  love !  Shall  he,  who  made  the  workk, 
desire  to  be  remembered  by  us,  and  we  forget  him  I  Shall  he,  wk 
mhabketh  the  praises  of  eternity,  call  us  brethren,  and  yet  shall  si 
forget  such  a  brother  in  such  a  place  ? 

*  3.  The  great  reason  however  why  Christ  has  commanded  ui  w 
remember  him  is  this ;  he  knows  that  we  cannot  think  of  him  withoot 
deriving  much  benefit  to  ourselves.  What  then  are  the  advinta|w 
resulting  from  an  habitual  remembrance  of  Jesus  V  pp.  66— 69l 

These  benefits  are  shewn  to  be  ^  comfort  to.  the  soul  when 
*  wounded  by  a  sense  of  sin,^  the  elevation  of  the  aBectiom, 
patience  under  trials,  and  the  promotion  of  a  holy  hatred  of  da. 
The  discourse  concludes  with  the  following  application. 

*  But  if  we  would  habitually  remember  Jesus,  let  us  not  for^lk 
command  given  us  in  the  text ;  **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  nt* 
We  soon  forget  objects,  which  are  removed  from  our  siglit,  sndsw 
Lord,  who  knows  and  pities  this  weaknou  of  our  nature,  has  glwaw 
an  abiding  memorial  of  himself.  He  has  appointed  an  ordtnaoct  fof 
this  very  purpose,  to  remind  us  of  his  love.  The  sacrament  of  tk 
Lord’s  supper  is  not  designed  to  blot  out  our  iniquities,  ss  siisj 
suppose ;  nut  simply  to  remind  us  of  a  dying  Saviour.  It  wss  sr 
darned,  as  our  church  tells  us,  for  a  continu^  renaembmiiee  afth 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  There  we  see  Jesus  evidently  lit 
forth  before  our  eyes  crucified  among  us,**  so  plainly  aet  forth,  ihnif 
we  have  any  seriousness  of  spirit,  we  shaH  fincl  it  difficult  net  tom 
and  remeroMr  him.  And  yet  from  this  ordinance  many  wf  us  m 
often  turn  away  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  sigh.  Whaldm 
this  conduct  prove?  Our  humility?  tlie  tenderness  of  our  css* 
science?  Alas!  brethren,  it  proves  much  more  cleariy  thfd  d* 
dying  request  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  is  forgotten  and  despised* 

do  not  so  treat  a  dc|iartcd  parent  or  a  friend.  Tbehr  lost  requsm  m 
treasured  in  the  memory,  and  we  aknost  dread  to  violate  or  nsfhtf 
them.  How  is  it  then  thot  Jesus  only  is  despised,  when  he 
“  Tliis  do  in  romemlMranec  of  me?**  There  is  reason  to  fear 


“  Tins  do  in  romemlMranec  of  me?**  There  is  reason  to  fear 
most  find  an  answer  to  this  cmquiry,  not  in  a  tender  coci8Cieaaa,'k^ 
tn  a  cold,  carekas,  worldly  heart.  There  the  euil  lies,  and  there  tkf 
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remedy  mutt  be  applied.  Ministers  may  reason  with  ui  and  expos- 
tulstr*  but  our  heurts  must  be  changed,  before  we  shall  go  to  the 
SsviMir'i  table  with  a  desire  of  rememl>ering  him  there.  The  love  of 
liie  world  and  of  sin  niu»t  be  rooted  out  of  our  souls,  and  all  their 
energiek  and  aftectioiis  fixed  on  (iod.  Deem  not  this  a  hard  saying, 
h  it  s  mere  trifling  with  the  matter  to  stop  short  of  this  view'  of  it. 
The  heart  must  be  won  to  Christ  before  sacraments  and  ordinances 
will  be  loved  by  us,  or  be  beneficial  to  our  souls.  If  Christ  is  not 
refnewbered  in  them,  and  remembered  too  with  affection,  they  will 
be  uteiess  to  us ;  they  will  bring  no  comfort,  no  holiness,  to  our 
besru;  they  will  leave  us,  just  lu  they  find  us,  trifling  and  cold, 
esrthly  and  sinful.  'I'be  consequence  of  such  a  state  as  this  b 
obvious;  it  is  as  sure  and  certain  too,  os  it  is  plain.  If  wc  do  not 
remember  Chribt,  he  will  in  the  end  cease  to  remember  us.  Wc 
need  him  now,  but  we  shall  need  him  much  more  soon  ;  and  in  that 
great  day  of  our  need,  which  is  fust  approaching,  he  will  act  towards 
us,  as  we  act  towards  others  when  we  forget  them.  He  will  take  no 
interest  in  any  thing  that  concerns  us.  He  will  leave  us  to  be  our  own 
defenders  and  saviours,  to  plead  our  own  cause  at  the  bar  of  God,  and 
to  keep  off  with  our  own  feeble  arm  the  stroke  of  vengeance.  He 
will  leave  us  to  perish. 

*  We  may  not  now  think  much  of  the  misery  of  being  thus  for¬ 
saken.  W'e  may  have  no  spiritual  feelings,  and  no  dread  of  spiritual 
evils  in  our  minds.  But  the  dream  of  life  will  soon  be  ended ;  and 
we  slisll  awake  in  a  world,  where  all  our  dormant  powers  will  be 
roused  to  action  in  all  their  energy,  either  by  that  fulness  of  joy, 
whidi  Gils  the  exalted  minds  of  angels,  or  by  the  bursting  wrath  of 
so  insulted  God.  We  shall  then  be  forced  to  feel,  that  there  b  no¬ 
thing  more  desirable  for  an  immortal  being,  than  to  bo  remembored 
by  the  Lord  of  glory  in  lus  kingdom,  and  nothing  more  dreadful, 
than  to  be  forgotten  by  him  there.  If  he  were  to  forget  us  even 
hare,  in  this  world  of  mercy,  we  should  be  undone.  Thousands  of 
our  fellow  creatures  might  remember  us,  and  millions  of  angels  come 
to  our  help,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  of  heaven  could  not 
•Qpidy  the  place  of  a  departed  God.  All  their  united  ettbrts  could 
Dot  keep  for  one  rnoment  our  bodies  from  the  grave,  nor  our  souls 
frtm  destruction.  Who  then  among  us  cam  bear  the  thought  of 
being  forgotten  by  the  Lord  Jehovah  ?  Which  of  us  will  dare  to 
brget  him,  and  be  easy  ?  O  may  we  all  be  led  this  very  hour  to  his 
tbroDc,  and  otfer  there,  with  a  contrite  heart,  this  simple  prayer  of 
•t'e,  who  b  now  rejoicing  witli  Christ  in  Paradise,  “  Lord,  remember 
pp.75-.78. 

‘  The  Christian  journeying  to  the  promised  land,*  is  a  very  pleas- 
and  instructive  uceoiiiinodatioii  ol  Nuinhcm  x.  29.  Heaven, 
the  heavenly  Cananii,  is  first  shewn  to  be  ‘  a  desired  place’—*  a 
‘promised  j>l.»ce* — *  a  country  freely  given.*  The  conduct  of  the 
Christian  with  regard  to  this  place,  is  then  illustrated, as  involving 
i  perse  Vera  uce  in  seeking  it,  an  actual  progress,  aud  a  fixed  de- 
b^nnination  to  arrive  ttiere.  'riie  Third  general  remark  is,  that 

*  ‘  ‘  In  prosecuting  hb  sacred  journey  through  the  world  to  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven,  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  must  necessarily 
parate  himself  from  many  of  his  brefhren,  with  whom  he  woeM 
nave  otherwise  contentedly  associated.  But,  although  he  is  constrained 
by  llie  command  of  his  Goil  and  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  ii 
which  he  is  cn^i^afted,  to  come  out  from  aniooft  the  ungodly  and 
worldly,  he  does  not  consider  himself  as  unconnected  with  theni,  aor 
does  he  cease  to  regard  them  as  brethren.  Moses  dared  not  to 
return  with  Hobah  to  his  idols,  yet  we  hnd  him  manifesting  gmt 
anxiety  for  Hobab’s  happiness.  **  Come  thou  with  us,**  says  ke, 

**  and  we  will  do  thee  good.’* 

^  1.  If  we  regard  this  invitation  as  the  advice  of  the  Christian  tr» 
TcUer  to  his  fellow  sinners  around  him,  it  implies,  first,  that  kekoti 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  brintr  them  into  that  path  to  heaven^  inti 
which  he  himself  hat  entered.  Tlie  Christian  is  not,  he  cannot  be  i  ' 
selfish  being.  That  very  love,  wliich  saves  film  from  spiritual  aad 
eternal  death,  constrains  him  to  live  no  longe  r  unto  himself;  it  en¬ 
larges  his  soul,  and  fills  it  with  tire  purest  and  most  exalted  benevo¬ 
lence.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  begins  in  good  earnest  to  leek 
heaven  for  himself,  he  begins  to  desire  that  others  ma^  seek  it  aim. 
Tie  wishes  for  comptinions  in  his  pilgrimage,  and  he  invites  and  urg« 
ail  around  him  to  loiii  him  in  his  journey ;  yea,  there  is  not  a  huoMn 
being  on  the  earth,  whom  he  would  not  rejoice  to  see  treading  the 
same  way  of  pleasantness,  in  which  he  is  walking,  and  sliaring  wkk 
him  the  blessedness  of  the  path  of  peace. 

‘  VVe*  are  sadly  negligent,  brethren,  in  the  performance  of  tkii 
duty.  We  seem  indeed  to  liave  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  be  deeply  and  tenderly  concerned  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  our 
brethren.  We  think  it  wrung  to  sulfer  their  bodily  wants  to  reman 
unrelieved,  but  as  tor  the  wants  of  their  souls,  we  hardly  think  of 
tiiem  i  we  seem  as  though  we  could  suffer  them  to  perish  for  ever, 
without  a  single  elfcH*t  to  snatch  them  from  destruction.  We  lametC 
perhaps  at  seasons  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  w’hen  they  die,  m 
wish  that  they  hud  died  Christians;  hut  sighs  and  wishes  are  notaH, 
that  Christ  requires  at  our  hands.  He  reminds  us  of  wliat  he  bti 
done  for  our  own  M)uls.  He  points  to  the  manger  and  the  cross,  and  lelii 
us  to  let  the  same  nitnd  he  in  us,  that  was  in  him.  He  bids  ui  den^ 
ourselves  for  the  salvation  of  others  to  labor  in  the  work,  and,  / 
need  be,  to  suffer,  rather  than  desist  fiom  it. 

*  And  even  if  this  command  had  not  been  given  ut,  a  regard  to  our 
own  happiness  and  spiritual  prosperity  might  have  suggested  it  to  us 
1C  we  succeed  in  persuading  others  to  join  iit  in  our  journey  V 
Canaan,  we  w’in  souls  nut  only  to  vhrist,  but  to  nurwelvet  also; 
increase  the  number  of  those,  who  are  the  fellow  helpers  of  oar 
Those,  whom  we  prevail  on  to  travel  with  us,  will  at^ist  us  and  cotu* 
fort  us  in  our  wearisome  pilgrimage.  We  shall  take  sweet  couaid 
together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God  in  company.  W’ho  can 
how  much  we  shall  be  animated  by  their  love  ond  zeal  I  how  mtir^ 
the  languid  hpirit  of  devotion  wHhin  us  will  be  quickened  by  tb^ 
burning  hearts?  how  much  we  sh.dl  be  cheered  in  our  spiritual  trisb 
by  their  sympathy  and  prayers?  .And  O  who  can  wiy  what  oorf^ 
ward  will  he  when  wc  cniar  heaven?  “  They,  that  be  wise,’*  ^ 
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the  **  jihine  a*  the  brightness  of  the  finnaioent ;  and 

they,  thill  turn  many  to  righteoiumess,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.**  * 

The  la**t  inference  uinler  tliis  head  is\  ‘  'Tint  if  ue  would  ev«*r’ 
‘  reach  the  kiiiirdom  of  (lod,  we  must  join  ourselves  now  to  the 
*  people  of  (lod.* 

‘  Here  then  is  a  lesson  for  tho  younj^  In  forming  your  con¬ 
nections  and  choosing  your  associates,  take  tho.se  only  for  your 
friends,  who  will  consent  to  walk  with  you  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
wh'i  give  you  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  they  are  already  seek¬ 
ing  that  belter  country,  and  will  help  you  forward  in  your  journey  to 
it.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  my  young  friends,  to  have  the  workings  of 
your  own  evil  and  worldly  hearts  to  struggle  with  on  the  road.  You 
will  ulways  find  enough  in  their  temptations  to  lead  you  from  the  path, 
without  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  example  and  enticements  of  fri¬ 
volous  and  ungodly  companions,  .’^nd  even  if  this  were  not  the 
cs>c,  even  if  we  could  take  the  thoughtless  and  siiitui  us  the  friends 
of  our  youth,  without  being  impeded  by  them  in  our  course,  would  it 
be  wise  (o  choose  for  our  most  beloved  associates  upon  earth  those* 
whom  we  should  dread  to  meet  in  another  world?  with  whom  we 
ihould  tremble  to  have  our  portion  in  eternity?  It  is  painful  to  say 
fsrewelj  even  for  a  short  season  to  tlmse,  whom  we  love ;  is  there  no 
psng  then  in  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  our  bosom  friends  at  the 
frsve?  is  there  no  anguish  in  shuddering  at  the  very  thought  of 
netting  them  again  ?  We  may  see  in  some  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure 
sround  us  iiiucli  to  admire  and  something  perhaps  to  commend ;  their 
conviuct  may  be  decent,  their  dispositions  amiable,  and  their  society 
pleasing ;  we  may  love  their  cheerfulness  and  mirth ;  but  in  a  few 
llettiiig  years  all  these  things  will  have  passed  away  and  nothing  will 
be  left  to  us  from  our  intercourse  with  them,  but  the  consciousness 
thsi  we  have  friends  in  eternity,  whom  we  shall  see  no  more  ;  that  we 
have  friends  gone  into  a  world,  where  no  sound  of  joy  has  e^er  yet 
been  heard,  nor  one  ray  of  hope  ever  dawned.*  pp.  ^^31 — 232. 

I  hcre  in  soiiielhiiig,  we  think,  very  striking  iii  the  opening  of 
thf  First  Sermon.  VVe  do  not  know  whether  we  use  the  precise 
^unl  that  H  most  applicable  to  Mr.  llrndley’^j  style,  and  yet, 
there  is  a  force  in  the  hiiiiplieity,  and  gracefulness,  and  occasional 
pathos  of  the  Pieaclier’s  manner,  which  seeins  to  us  to  answer 
to  that  epiibet,  far  better  than  many  compositions  of  more  am¬ 
bitious  oratory.  The  text  is  Rev.  vii.  14,  15.  “  TIk'SC  are 

**  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,**  &c. 

^  ‘  The  figure  under  which  heaven  is  repriMientcd  to  our  view  in  thia 
*^>n,  is  ibwi  of  a  temple,  crowded  with  worshippers  and  resounding 
•ith  praises.  The  man,  who  loves  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord  as  the 
••iouol  old  loved  them,  will  view  this  representation  of  his  future 
tssklence  with  peculiar  interest.  There  are  indeed  seasons  in  the  life 
of  the  established  Christun.  in  which  the  prospect  of  this  heavenly  teni- 
^  brings  to  his  heart  a  f  eeling,  that  passes  the  understanding  of  a  sin- 

^orUi,  The  veil,  which  conceals  eternity  from  his  sight,  seems  to 
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bedra>m  aside,  and  heafen,  with  all  its  glories,  opens  to  his  ?iew. 
He  beholtli  the  splendor  of  the  heavenly  house,  he  hears  the  iod|;i 
of  its  redeemed  inhabitaMts,  and  deems  himself  already  a  partaker  in 
their  joy. 

*  NVould  we,  my  brethren,  enter  into  the  Christian’s  secret,  aid 
share  his  blessedness  ?  Our  affectiims  must  tirsi  be  fixed  where  hit 
arc  fixed,  on  things  above;  we  must  have  a  treasure  in  eternity,  and 
our  conversation  must  he  in  heaven.  Let  us  tiien,  this  veiy  hour, 
strive  to  stir  up  our  languid  and  cold  desires.  \Vhile  seated  in  this 
earthly  house  of  prayer,  let  us  lift  up  our  tlioughts  to  that  gloriom 
temple  above,  in  which  nil  the  triumphant  church  are  at  this  vm 
moment  assembled  and  pouring  forth  their  praises.  There  dwelt 
the  Saviour,  who  is  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire  ;  there  lire 
the  Christian  friends,  who  were  once  dear  to  our  souls  on  earth ; 
and  there,  if  we  are  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  when  the  days  of 
our  tribulation  are  ended,  will  be  our  eternal  homo.  0  may  we  all 
one  day  enter  that  house  of  rest!  May  wc  all  love  to  fix  our  thoughti 
on  it  now,  and  contemplate  its  blessedness !  May  we  often  expe¬ 
rience,  within  these  walls,  a  foretaste  of  its  joys  !’  pp.  1—2. 

After  speakiui^  ()f  (he  T  emple  itself,  liie  Brcacher  proceeds 
to  notice  the  eireumstaiues  of  (be  worsbippers. 


‘  Who  ilum  are  these  rejoicing  worshippers,  and  w'hencc  came 
they  f  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  this  glorious  world,  and  hare 
liecn  for  countless  ages  ministering  servants  in  this  house.  These 
are  described  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  this  chaper,  as  standing  round 
about  the  throne,  and  falling  before  the  tlirone  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipping  (iihI.  Hut  these  are  not  tho  worshippers  referred  tom 
the  text.  'I'h<?re  is  another  and  a  more  numerous  class  of  prieits, 
who  sing  .mother  and  a  louder  song,  and  occupy  as  honorable  a 
place.  “  riiese  are  they,  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
nave  wshhed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.** 

•  1.  Tbis  dweription  reminds  us,  first,  of  thr  former  eondition  of 
these  xvijrshippers.  It  tells  us  that  it  w'us  an  earthlif  condition.  Ther 
were  not,  like  tlie  angels,  horn  in  this  house.  They  were  natiris 
of  an  apostate  world,  and  had  an  earthly  origin.  The  power*  of 
their  nature  were  once  far  less  cxallcd  than  those  of  their  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  they  were  altogether  Incapable  of  sliaring  in  many 
of  their  services.  'I'neir  spirits  were  united  to  a  frail  body,  a  body 
of  humiliation,  taken  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  rapicfly  tendbg 
to  earth  again. 

‘  Their  condition  too  wa*<  a  one.  Their  great  tribulation 

WHS  brought  upon  them  by  the  greatness  of  their  sins.  Not  that 
tlicy  wcie  more  sinful  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  which 
they  dwelt  on,  hut  they  were  once  like  tlieir  brethren,  dead  in  tre*- 
pxsscs  and  sins.  They  were  as  careless  and  cold,  as  indifferent  about 
sniritual  and  eternal  things,  as  any  of  us.  Even  in  their  best 
they  were  plagued,  like  ourselves,  with  a  .boiij  of  sin.  There  if 
one  among  them,  who  was  not  a  sinner  upon  earth,  and  who  has  nfl< 
to  this  very  hour  a  remembrance  of  liis  guilt.  It  is  this  remembronct 
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irfaich  makei  their  gratitude  to  fervent,  and  their  tong  ao  loud.  It  it 
this,  tbit  putt  into  their  mouths  so  exalted  a  hyran  of  praise,  that  the 
in^^b  cannot  reach  its  strains. 

*  They  Here  also  in  n  afflicted  condition.  Not  a  single 

lorrow  or  care  now  enters  their  hearts,  yet  they  were  once  in  great 
tribulation.  Many  of  them  came  out  of  a  state  of  peculiar  distress 
iod  iuli^nng.  **  They  had  trials  of  cruel  muckings  and  scourgiugs, 
Tft  moreover  of  .bonds  and  imprisonment.  They  were  stoned,  were 
ieirn  asunder,  were  slain  with  the  sw^ord.  They  wandered  about  in 
ibfcp  skins  and  gout  skins,  being  destitute,  aiHicted,  tormented.'*  All 
of  them  were  in  some  degree  men  of  sorrows.  They  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  poverty  and  want,  anxiety  and  care,  us  we  are  now. 
Their  bodies  were  once  as  weak  and  as  liable  to  pain  and  sickness, 
M  our  own.  v  Their  houses  of  *  mourning  were  as  frequent  and 
gloomy,  and  their  graves  as  dreary  and  cold.  It  was  the  same  with 
their  ^iritual  troubles-  They  felt,  at  seasons,  the  same  painful  and 
suspicious  fears,  that  we  feel ;  (hey  were  assaulted  by  tlie  same  temp- 
tsticmi,  stricken  by  the  same  arrows,  and  forced  to  struggle  with  tnc 
same  enemies.  Not  a  single  temporal  or  spiritual  sorrow  can  ever 
enter  into  our  hearts,  which  has  not  been  a  thousand  times  felt,  in  all 
iu  bitterness,  by  these  rejoicing  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world. 

*  Such  w’as  the  original  condition  of  these  worshippers;  it  was 
ID  earthly,  a  sinful,  and  a  suffering  one.  Let  us  look,  secondly,  at 
ihfir  present  condition.  Here  however  our  knowledge  again  fails  us. 
We  know  what  it  is  to  be  sinful  and  afflicted  creatures  upon  earth, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  priests  of  God  in  heaven.’  pp. 

h  is,  however,  he  remarks,  a  state  of  peace — of  purity — and 
of  triuinpb.  Speakinj;  of  their  purity,  in  contrast  with  their 
former  state  of  sinful  defilement,  Mr.  Bradley  thus  adverts  to 
the  llapiismal  Regeneration  heresy. 

*  I  low'  then  was  their  filthiness  removed  ?  by  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  ?  All  these  priests  were  indeed  washed  in  tills  water,  but  it  was 
not  this,  that  purified  their  souls.  No  outward  means  can  remove 
the  suin  of  kin  :  daily  experience  and  observation  prove  that  they 
cannot  While  we  arc  contending  that  baptism  has  this  power, 
thousands  around  us,  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
•re  giving  a  death-hlow'  to  all  our  reasoning  by  their  worldly  and 
ungodly  lives.  This  and  every  other  ordinance  is  indeed  sometimes 
tuade  the  means  of  communicating  blessings  to  the  soul ;  but  there 
is  no  inseparable  connexion  between  the  outward  visible  sign  and  the 
inward  spiritual  grace  of  any  sacrament.  A  man  may  hear  the 
gospel,  and  yet  bring  forth  none  of  its  fruits ;  he  mav  go  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet  not  discern  the  Lord’s  body  tfiere  ;  he  may  he 
washed  in  the  water  of  baptism,  and  yet  he  as  much  in  tlie  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  inquity,  as  Simon  Magus  or  Judas 
Iscariot. 

‘  Could  we  hut  once  he  brought,  my  brethren,  to  sec  something 
of  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  depravity  which  reigns  within 
we  should  that  very  moment  he  convinced,  that  no  outward 
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ordinances,  nn  human  exertions,  can  cleanse  us  from  its  pollatioi- 
that  the  evil  is  loo  powerHil  and  too  deeply  seated  to  yield  to 
remedies  f\<  iluse.  We  should  see  that  the  matter  will  not  admit. for 
a  mOiiient,  of  doubt  or  argument.  Our  feeliti)^  would  at  m»cf 
refute  the  most  subtle  reA80iiiujf*i  There  is  indeed  ri  fountiin  whid 
has  power  to  wa^h  aisav  sin  and  uncleanness ;  but  this  is  a  spintuii 
fountain  prtivided  and  opened,  not  by  man’s  power,  but  by  Go4’i 
mercy.  Ihesc  heavenly  priests  have  discovered  this  sacred  Iwn, 
and  in  their  son^s  they  pi)int  it  out  to  us.  We  Hnd  them  alvm 
asciibinj;  the  change  which  has  passed  on  them  to  one  cause,  aid 
givinp  to  one  llcing  all  the  glory.  “  Unto  him,  that  loved  ai, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  m 
king**  and  priests  unto  Goi  and  his  Father,  to  him  he  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.’’  “  They  have  washed  tlieir  robes,  aid 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb;”  that  blood,  which, thi 
Hible  tells  us,  clean«eth  from  ail  sin,  and  which  can  m  ike  the  sinner’i 
detiled  robes  as  while  as  snow,  “  Therefore^*  says  the  text,  ‘‘art 
they  before  the  tlirone  of  God.”  This  was  the  reason,  why  the 
evcrla'^ting  doors  of  the  heavenly  temple  were  opened  to  them,  while 
thousands  of  their  fellow' -sinners  are  for  ever  excluded  from  iti 
courts  ; — “  they  were  washed,  they  w’cre  sanctified,  they  were  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”* 

pp  9—  1 1 , 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  A  Volume  of  Serrooos 
c.'in  he  jiulixod  of  onl)  in  this  way,  and  yet,  the  extracts  have  i 
great  disaiUaulagc  in  being  separated  from  the  context.  That 
may  be  a  very  excidleiit  and  useful  sermon,  wliicli  contains  no 
striking  passige  taken  by  itself.  We  are,  however,  much  mis¬ 
taken,  if  thes»*  specimens  will  not  succeetl  in  interesting 
reider  ot  i  rligious  taste,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  volnine.  We  bopo 
the  Antlior  will  he  fUK'oiiragetl  by  the  flattering  success 
which  this  has  met  with,  a  success  which  we  cannot  but  ascribe 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  generally  held,  to  prepare  at  his 
leisure  n  second  volume  for  publication  VVe  <lo  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  a  siibscrijition  list  at  all  approaching,  either  it 
the  niiniher,  or  in  the  rank  of  the  names,  to  that  which  is  pre¬ 
fix!  il  to  Mr.  Bradley's  Volume.  It  is  dedicated,  iu  a  iniolf 
Prelace,  to  the  Karl  of  Liverpool. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Protestant :  a  Series  of  Lrtlerf  which  a^nenred  in  the 
Glasgow  Clironicle,  and  afterwards  were  publi>he(i  in  weekly 
Numbers;  together  with  the  Replies  of  Amiens  Veritatis  and  Pa», 
C'Ijs  jjow,  Is  8 — Dublin,  reprinted,  1819. 

Tracts  against  Pi^pert/.  Dublin,  1818.  London,  1819. 

IN  ai;ain  atl verting  to  the  suhjoet  of  Popery,  we  deem  it  rijcrht 
to  apprize  our  rea  !ers,  that  we  intend  to  abstain  from  dis- 
cihsioiis  ot*  a  ))oiiti(‘al  ndtiire.  Our  remarks  will  have  an  ex¬ 
clusive  relereJicc  to  the  relijrious  tenets  of  the  Cluireh  of  Uoine. 
Tb.it  these  tenets  should  he  i^ainintj  c^round  in  a  Protestant  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  fact  which  assuredly  claims  the  most  serious  attention, 
quite  irrespivtively  of  any  (picstion  of  legislativeexjM*dieiicy.  We 
emnnl  euntcinplate  with  indiirerencc  thepro;jress  of  Popery,  be- 
lifiin;;  it,  as  we  do,  to  he  ‘  Satan’s  Masterpiece.’  When  we 
coinplain,  however,  of  the  increase  of  Pojiery,  it  is  not  simply 
that  it  Ir.iv  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  a  irrowin^ 
population,  but  that  its  chapels  have  heenthrone^d  hy  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  adult  Protestants,  and  hy  the  edueatioti  of  the  children 
of  mixed  inarriai^es,  in  the  principles  of  their  Popish  parent.  In 
Kurland,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute;  chaiiels  are  lisini^  up  every 
where,  but  especially  in  the  Northern  counties.  ‘  Tin*  principal 
‘Jeiiiiitof  Pie^ton,’  we  are  informed  on  ^ood  authority,  ‘now 
‘  iiiaki's  a  boast,  that  when  he  lirst  came  into  it,  (a  little  more 
‘than  twenty  years  since,^  a  small  room  would  have  contained 
*  liin  whole  coni'rei^ntion  ;  at  ihistioie  he  proeiaims  with  triumph, 
‘  that  two  lar£je  chapels  liave  been  hiiilt,  wnich  wdl  hold  two 
‘  thousand  persons  each,  and  that  even  these  chapels  vv«ll  not  hold 
‘  th»*ir  coiii^ret^ations  ’  ‘  llefore  the  establishment  of  tins  iMilletfe, 
‘  (the  Jesuit,)  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  Papists  about  Sto^ey- 
‘  hurst,  but  now,  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  in  toiit 
‘  part  of  t!ie  coontrv  are  Papists.  In  the  summer  ol  18l3,  tiiere 
‘wore  ('onfiimed  in  toe  three  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
‘  anti  Preston,  alone,  8000  ehiblren^.’ 

There  now’ lies  befort*  ns  the ‘  l^aity’s  Directory,’  IHIO,  con¬ 
taining;;,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  tne  principal  Popish  ehiipels 
In  iml  near  London,  and  in  dilFtTent  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
likewise  sp«>citving,  hv  way  of  advertisement,  the  leading  seini- 
inries  lor  the  education  of  Popisli  chiblren  of  both  -exes.  Of 
the  lorinor  there  are  fifty -seven  ;  of  the  latter,  tifty  tiv»*.  This 
puhlirition  also  notices  a  ‘  l^mdoii  Missitm  Pnnd,*  ‘  a  Midfmnd 
‘  Mi^siini  Fund,’  and  ‘  a  f'oreign  •Vfissinn.’  Thie  oh|ect  ol  the 
first  two  institutions,  is  tiMnlne  ile  Pne-ts  lor  Kngl  ind  ;  the  latter 
is  desii^ned  to  support  anil  extend  Popery  m  II  •  iilien  connlries. 
Iheiullowing  paragr»plis  eonmicted  wiili  itie  ii  iti ’t'S  of  these 

•  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits,  Vol.  1.  pp.  334*,  33.^,  and  339. 
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varioiiH  Irisiitntiuns,  atVoKi  uiuquivucal  proof  of  tlie  nature ind 
toiuleiirv  of  the  lioctrioes  of  tho  Church  of  Uoiue,  held  at  (In 
jiresent  inne.  As  some  pifrsoiis  havo  atlecled  to  be  sceptical  oi 
this  point,  we  wish  particularly  to  ilircct  the  attention  of  our 
readiTM  to  the  following  extracts  taken  from  one  of  the  lJtc^t 
cloc<iment*<. 

At  the  close  of  the  notice  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  Faiil. 
fill  for  Westminster  Chapel,  it  is  said  : 

*  In  rciurn  for  the  charitable  aid  of  a  generous  Public,  which  dotr 
requires  Mr.  Sumner  to  solicit  for  his  distressed  (lock,  he  engagei 
that  the  solemn  sacrifice  and  the  i  rayers  of  his  indigent  congregatioo, 
shall  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  he  ottered  up  to  the  Throne 
of  Mercy,  to  obtain  for  them  tlie  rewards  of  that  divine  charity,  which 
our  adorable  Hedccmcr  descended  from  heaven,  solely  to  enkindle 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.’ 

Hampstead  Chapel. 

'  The  few  Catholic  gentlemen  residing  at  Hampstead,  having  by  the 
blessing  of  (iod  and  the  sunction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Poynter, 
succeeded  in  raising  a  proper  and  convenient  place  of  worship,  feci  ten 
guat  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  have  kindly  ai^iiied 
them  and  contrihuti'd  to  the  good  work,  and  all  Catholics  in  general, 
that  the  new  chapel  was  solemnly  blessed  under  the  invocation  and  ia 
honour  of  the  Blessed  V’irgin  Mary,  on  Saturday  the  17th  of  Augwt, 
lSlt>\  and  opened  by  a  solemn  high  Mass  on  the  day  following,  bfiof 
tin*  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption  of  die  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  known  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  Patroneiiof 
this  place.’ 

St.  Thomas’s  Chapel,  Bloxwich. 

*  N.  B.  At  this  chapel  there  is  a  society  for  the  Dead,  with  apw« 
petual  obligation  Mass  each  month  for  the  members  of  the  socictT, 
otablished  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vicar  apostolic  of  the  Mid* 
land  district.* 

*rhe  Catholics  of  lAMcestor 

*  hope  in  a  few  months  to  otter  up  the  adorable  sacrifice  to  the  Aj* 
mighty  for  those  to  w  hom  under  Him  they  owe  the  inestinuible  prm* 
k'ge  of  continuing  to  exist  as  a  Catholic  congregation,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  on  Earth.* 

lioudon  Mission  Fund. 

*  Each  person  becoming  a  member,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  having  tkt 
holy  sacriticc  ottered  up  for  him  tlie  ttrst  Sunday  of  every  month— 
and  he  aUo  participates  in  the  benehU  of  four  Mosses  which  arecel^ 
brated  every  week  in  the  Bishop’s  chapi'l  for  its  members  and  bens' 
factors.  Such  are  the  advantages,  and  such  arc  the  objects,  ihatirt 
aimed  at  by  this  Institution,  objects  that  should  induce  every  CatholJC, 
who  is  sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  to  seixe 
gladness  this  onport unity  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  Almigh<5* 
and  laying  up  (or  hinuolf  immortal  treasures  in  Heaven.* 
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Fund. 

«  A  half-pm^'-y  nr  a  penny  a  week  will  be  mopl  thankfully  received. 
Fiflt  annually  fur  the  Hcnefiictnrs;  the  liosiry  fuse  ig 

aid  once  a  week  by  the  youn^  men  for  the  sunic  inr^tituiion  ,  and 
when  il»ey  are  IVicsts,  they  will  sny  four  Masses  annually  at  Ion"  ns 
tlHV  k'c,  for  those  who  have  contributed  towards  their  promotion  to 
Holy  Orders.* 

^^»rei^;n  Mission. — The  followiiiij  is  one  of  three  prayers 
which  are  to  b**  lecitetl  every  moriiiiit^  l»y  the  associates. 

*  Remember,  O  most  pious  and  tender  Virgin,  that  it  i.s  a  thing  un- 
hfanl  of  in  all  ages,  that  ever  any  one  was  abandoned  by  you.  who 
rsn  to  you  for  succour,  implored  your  help,  or  begged  your  Interces- 
(ion.  Animated  by  this  contidenccy  I,  a  wretched  sinner,  place  niy- 
iflf  in  si^hs  and  groans  before  you,  entreating  you  to  adopt  me  for 
vour  child  for  cv>  r,  and  to  take  my  eternal  salvation  into  your  own 
core  :  do  nut,  O  Motiier  of  the  Divine  Word,  despise  my  petition,  but 
ibti'o  to  me  and  hear  me  w  ith  a  mother’s  tenderness.* 

Once  more  :  St.  Aloysius  Charity  Schools  are  recorainended 
on  the  following  principle. 

*  Can  he  who  w’ould  secure  an  advocate  at  the  awful  tri!)unal  of 
Etemify,  find  one  that  w’ould  address  the  Sovereign  Judge  with  more 
pirsun^ive  eloquence,  than  a  smiling  host  of  innocent  bubes  V 

All  (he  public  documents  of  the  Church  of  Fonic,  exhibit  in 
(he  must  undisguised  iiianiier,  tho^  very  doctrines  which  were 
broached  in  the  darkest  and  most  sii|>en»tittous  time.^.  Pnrga^ 
torian  Societips  are  spreading  every  day  ;  and  it  is  a  circiim* 
sUinco  which  deserves  consideration,  that  were  only  one  fourth  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  to  subscrihe  a  penny  a  week,  (the  re¬ 
quisite  sum  for  constituting  a  ineinher,)  the  revenue  of  the  Priest¬ 
hood  would  1)0  incn'iised  by  no  less  a  sum  than  .£*.215,6(50  13a.  id. 
Miraculuiis  cures  arc  to  he  heard  of  hotli  in  Ireland  and  in  Kng- 
land;  the  priests  avowedly  profess  to  cure  the  tailing  sickness  ; 
aye,  and  Piotestuiits  (prnh  pudor)  have  been  known  to  apply  to 
them.  The  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  venture  in  some  things 
further  than  they  could  do  in  this  country  ;  tin  y  ^'till  print  in  iheit 
catechisms,  the  curtailed  form  of  the  Ten  Commiiudments,  so 
Ikat  the  prohibition  of  image  worship  conlaincil  in  the  Second 
Coirmandment,  does  not  ap))ear ;  ainl  we  are  lull  sure  that  no 
cemetery  in  England  contains  such  a  mortuary  inscription  a*  the 
lollowiiigj  copied  from  a  monument  lately  erected  in  a  grave 
ywd  in  the  city  of  Cork  :  ‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  uf  the  benevo- 
‘  hnt  Edward  Molloy,  the  friend  of  Humanity  and  flu*.  Father  of 

*  the  Pofir.  fie  employed  the  wealth  of  this  world,  only  to  secure 

*  the  riches  of  the  next — and  leaving  a  balance  of  merit  in  the 

*  book  of  Life,  lie  made  heaven  a  debtor  to  Mercy.’ 

^tich  is  ihe  system,  which  in  these  countries  ‘  lias  increased, 

t**  inereaKiii",  and  ought  to  be  diminislied.’  'Mie  lavour  which 
^hewn  to  Popery  by  those  who  arc  iuilllfcrcnt  to  its  nature  and 
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ohurAOUT,  lias  ltd  many  to  supposo  tlmt  its  Npirii  lias  Ih^fn  L 
tiill)  iDt'lioidtrcl  hy  (lie  (iillusluii  ol  aiiti  ilit*  E 

improvfiiioiit  ol’  llo*  we  live  in  ;  ihe  case  railier  is,  liuviem  F 

that  the  spirit  ot  Protestantism  lius  (le&^eneraUMl.  It  Mems  ooi  B 
to  Ik*  reuanted  as  a  violation  ot  fhcoiiiin,  to  talk  of  Poperv  iKUir  ■ 
Uhlteis  and  Podels  torm  riy  tulketl.  Tin*  time  is  <joiie  hv,  B 
oppo^ilijii  to  Poper\,  us  an  iin««(M  ipiural  rt  liu'ioti,  as  so  H 

cliaracl'Tistie  ol  ihe  Mni^lisii  divines,  that  a  celeiir  tied  ex|iouti>Mt  w 
ot  prophecy  did  not  In  sitatt'  to  asciihe  to  tin*  Kniriish  CliureiiUa  I 
ollice  of  the  Ani;el  who  cried  :  “  Come  om  tiom  amuii^  her,  my  F 

people.'*  I' 

'I'iie  \Voik  which  stands  at  (ho  head  of  this  artlel*',  apj)eare4, 
the  first  part  of  if,  in  tin*  tii.isodw  ('hioni^  le,  and  die  renirfiiKifr, 
ill  weekly  nnml»ers.  'I’he  W  liter  t;ives  the  follow  in;' •ueoiint  oi 
its  ont'in  and  proi'ress. 

*  My  mntrover’^y  "ith  the  I'anists,  originated  in  ti  parajjnph  iiip. 
poheil  to  he  uriitt  n  by  one  id'  them,  in  the  (ila«}:oN*'  Chronicle,  relit* 
iii^  to  an  Oriitorio,  which  had  been  nerforined  in  then-  eh  t pel  fur  the 
benefit  ot' the  Catholie  Schools.  A  few  remarks  upon  that  par  ij^rnpli, 
brouj;hr  forth  u  reply  tnnn  Atfiicus  /’'rriltitis,  and  another  letter  frun 
rne  produced  a  M  Cimd  from  a  person  under  the  same  sionainre,  iwi 
OPt  hy  another  papist  niuler  the  sij»niture  of  /'rtj,  Ihe  eonlrovvrvj 
was  continued  ii  tiie  (ilaspow  ('hroniele,  until  it  hejinn  to  assume  i 
sliapt*,  and  take  an  exti  iit  of  range  sneli  ns  to  render  it  inipodble 
that  die  Kditor  of  a  (mblic  .lourmil  could  give  a  place  to  the  discibdoi 
with  any  degree  of  regularily — I  have  therelbre  iletermiiitd  to  ptibiiik 
a  paper  every  Saturdiiy.’ 

'riiis  controversy  turns  nuieli  upon  the  nature  of  Indiilgmcw, 
>vhirh  the  Protestant  asserts  to  mean  remission  of  sins,  ulle^el.^ 
his  opponents  maiiitaiii,  on  the  authority  of  the  Doiiay  Cativbhm, 
that  it  means  only  i  cmissinn  of  the  temporal  piinishmenl  due  fur 
sin,  alter  such  sin  has  been  torgiven  hy  the  Snicrametit  of  Penance. 
All  history,  howevt  r,  testities  against  tliis  iiiterpridatioii ;  lor  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  fact  ot  the  kiiul  to  he  iinirt^  fully  eslahlislied, 
than  tliat  tin*  ('hiireh  of  Koine  taught,  and  t!i  it  the  people  be¬ 
lieved,  that  there  was  an  il1ieac\  in  the  Pop(‘'s  pardon,  to  deliver 
from  eternal  ileath  ;  and  notwiitistandiiig  the  evasions  and 
istry  ot  the  modern  advocates  for  die  doctrine  of  priestly  luigi'** 
ness,  \vhosoev*M‘  is  acipiainted  vvidi  the  habits  and  modes  of  tliinb- 
ing  prevalent  among  die  Irish  ('alhniies,  must  know  that  tlieyert 
taught  to  expect,  ami  ilo  expert,  deliveranci*  from  future  piiiitoh* 
meiit,  through  the  pardons  tin  y  receive,  'ret/ad's  proeeemiiiT* ‘® 
Germ  iny  were,  it  is  true,  cundt  iniied,  as  AmicttJi  Ventati* 
fUTts  ;  hot  they  were  condemned  <mlv  because  it  suiteil  tne  policf 
ot  the  Koin.iti  (^ourt  to  disavow  him.  Had  any  objections  b<*t*0 
felt  against  the  iloetrmes  he  taught,  as  contrary  to  die 
'thy  not  condemn  the  opinuuisof  other  iiidividiials,  who  elsewhftr 
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tsiisHt  samt*  <!octrin(*?»  ?  It  is  vuin  to  nri^nr,  as  AmicHtt 
IVri/ati^f  that  tho  Rull  issiumI  at  Coik  in  contains 

‘  nolliini!  ap|ilii  ahle  to  tlif'  snhjoot  in  4Hii‘siion  ;*  it  ofhTs  a 
pl^p.iry  linhil:;»*nco  applic'uhlo  to  tin*  souls  in  Pnrpitory,  and 
ihUino^ii  iimhniht’vIK  iiuist  In*  viowt  d  as  an  oncourai'i'inont  to  sin. 

In  oiu*  of  tin*  “  i'nn  ts  a^^ainst  l*opoiy,"  this  snhjoot  is  han- 
(IM  inon*  ;»t  h'nuflh.  'I’he  Writor  dot's  not  conti'inl  that  induN 
jj»*nrts  uro  a  licotist*  to  coininit  sin,  hut  ho  assorts  that  the 
prit'^'lliood  of  tin*  ('hnroh  of  Romo  claim  a  powoi*  authorita¬ 
tively  to  pardon  sin  ;  and  ho  proves  his  assertion  hy  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tin*  fullowint'  documents:  1.  Tot/ors  f(»rm  of  ahsolu- 
tioii.  ‘2.  An  extract  from  tin*  ‘  'I'ax  of  the  sacred  Roman 
‘  nian(*ery.*  8  Statements  of  the  cari;*o  of  two  Spanish  ves- 
wls.  freiiflited  for  Sooth  America,  one  capttired  in  1700,  by 
r«pt  I)amjn«*r,  the  other  in  HOO,  hy  Admiral  llartey,  then 
comin.mdinu:  the  Southampton  friijatc,  which  in  both  cases  con- 
nhtnl  ofhah's  of  iiiduh^ene(*s  rated  at  various  prices.  They  were 
v«*iit  as  a  roL'idar  article  of  trade,  and  when  Capt.  Harvey  sold 
his  prize  at  'rortola,  sotne  Dutch  merchants  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  of  the  iiiduli^enc<‘s,  for  .£*200,  with  a  view  of  smm^^linj^ 
them  into  the  Spanish  <eith*ments.  I.  A  Bull  of  Indulti^ence 
for  a  •Jubilee  Year,  hy  Pope  (i  imj^anelli,  in  I77.>.  And  lastly, 
the  Cork  Bidl  already  ailinh*d  to.  From  these  dmniments  he 
c<nirhides,  that  these  sacertlotal  ])ardons  are  to  he  paivi  for  ; 
that  they  are  irranted  throu!;h  the  merits  of  the  Viri^in  and  the 
Ssints  ;  that  they  are  more  elfectiial  at  Rome  than  elsewhere, 
and  at  jidiilee  times,  than  at  any  other.  These  two  puhlicutions 
pr»»srnt  a  mass  of  stat<*ments  on  the  subject,  which  are  iinan* 
*weraMe ;  and  accordinijlv  A,  V,  in  his  reply  to  tin*  Protestant, 
contents  himself  chit'fly  with  asserting  tliat  tliese  documents  were 
forifed. 

AmicuH  f Vri/nfM  attem])ls  to  retort  upon  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  change  of  ijrantinir  indulgences,  ami  supports  it  hy 
Khhiciiig  a  paragraph  from  Luther’s  writings,  alh*ged  to  con- 
lain  ‘  a  perpetual  iminigeiice  for  the  comfoission  of  adultery  in 

*  ceriain  cases,’  [N®-  *2  and  t>  ]  We  have  seldom  witn^sed 

•  more  impudent  curtailment  of  a  ipiotution,  than  that  given 
fr<*m  Luther’s  works.  It  stops  short  at  a  wore!  which,  in  the 
original,  is  followed  hy  a  cminna,  as  if  it  were  the  emi  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  thus  omitting  en»ir»*lv  the  suhseipienf  part  of  the  period, 
'*hlch  contains  Luther’s  third  reas<in  for  divorcir.  It  would  up- 
P*^**r  from  A,  fW  <piotatioii,  that  he  fanght  that  a  man  might 
'••thoiit  Ceremony  take  his  h  iiidmaid  and  pot  awav  his  wife; 
*hcrea*<,  Luther’s  doctrine  on  the  stdiject  will  he  foiintl  con* 
'Meni  with  the  Fstahlishevl  Laws.  NVe  ar**.  further  supplied 
^ttb  t  copy  of  Luther’s  disjiensatiou  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
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to  keep  two  wivei,  which  is  furnished  as  a  set-ofT  to  the  Puni  || 
Bulls.  To  this  the  Protestant  very  properly  replies  :  ^  li 

*  I  am  not  answerable  for  this.  If  I  professed  to  beliete  is  L«.  E 
ther,  if  1  niaintained  that  he  was  infallible  in  doctrine  and  practici  E 
then,  no  doubt  1  should  reckon  myself  bound  to  defend  all  hia  ■ 
trines  and  all  his  doings.  But  1  know  that  Luther  was  a  fallible  ma  P 
like  myself:  and  his  authority  goes  no  further  with  nu;  than  that  d  B 
the  Pope.  I  respect  indeed  the  truths  which  he  maintained  agaiibi  ■ 
the  Church  of  Komc ;  and  I  respect  the  memory  of  the  man  who  I 
with  so  much  intrepidity  maintained  them  ;  but  I  respect  them  not  ai  I 
hit  truths,  but  as  the  truths  of  the  Bible. — But  suppose  1  adnit  I 
(which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  do)  that  the  whole  is  true,  as  Boa. 
■uet  has  stated,  and  as  A.  V.  has  quoted  it,  what  th.en  >  Why  it 
goes  to  prove  what  I  maintained  in  this  and  my  last  letter.  TheLud. 
grave  would  not  have  applied  for  an  indulgence  or  a  dispensatioa  ti 
Kccp  two  wives,  unless  he  had  known  that  the  Church  was  in  the 
practice  of  granting  such  indulgences.*  []No.  4-.] 

*  He  (Pax)  also  defied  me  to  prove  that  by  indulgence  is  meant 
remission  of  sins.  Without  quibbling  about  the  Popish  meaninff  of  the 
word  indulgence,  1  have  proved  from  a  variety  of  aociunents,  mat  the 
Pope  and  his  Bishops  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  granting  the 
remission  of  sins,  to  those  who  paid  them  for  it.  1  have  proved  in 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Koniish  church,  that  of  tkr 
greatest  crimes,  there  were  some  that  persons  might  have  liberty  ti 
coiiiroit  for  money  ;  while  absolution  for  all  afler  they  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  might  be  bought.  This  fact,  and  the  existence  of  the  book 
which  contained  the  price  of  pardon  for  certain  sins,  are  asserted  kj 
Claude  L)*Lspensc  ;  and  A.  V.  slurs  over  this  without  any  remark, 

while  he  calls  all  niy  otlier  documents  forgeries . Pax,  in  aparen* 

thesis,  gives  us  a  piece  of  very  important  information  :  **  A  aertoo 

io  Sin  canaot  desire  the  benefit  of  an  Indulgence.**  It  is  well  KnowD 
that  Indulgences  have  been  given  to  thousands.  It  is  then  to  be 
understood,  that  all  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  wereb 
a  state  of  sinless  purity  ?  Certainly  ;  otherwise,  according  to  Pax's 
own  shewing,  the  Indulgence  was  no  use  ;  and  those  who  bought 
such  favours  wore  swtnaled  out  of  their  money.  From  this  pUb 
avowal  of  the  Popish  doctrine,  we  arc  led  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
person  to  whom  an  Indulgence  is  granted,  is  a  sinless  person.  He 
was  brought  into  this  state  by  means  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
and  the  alisolution  of  the  Priest;  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  tW 
Priest  riUiiiy  can  grant  such  olisolut ion,  and  that  there  is  a  virtue  b 
the  sacranicnt  of  penance  fully  adequate  to  cancel  all  his  guilt.  Nov* 
suppose  it  possible,  that  |K'rsons  so  absolved  and  purined,  are  itlQ 
sinners,  notwithstanding  the  mysterious  process  which  they  hive 
undergone, — a  supposition  by  no  means  irrelevant, — and  suppoMOf 
they  should  die  in  this  state,  they  arc  undone  for  ever  ;  and  tbf 
Church  has  swindled  them  not  only  out  of  their  money,  but  out  of 
their  everlasting  happiness.  It  was  foretold  of  this  Chuich,  that  hff 
traffic  would  be  in  the  souls  of  men ;  and  who  can  tell  how  mso! 
milUtMn  of  souls  she  has  sold  to  everlasting  perdilioo  £No.  70 
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4  Speaking  of  tlie  book  which  contained  the  Tax  of  the  Apottolic 
Chaocery,  which  wati  put  in  the  hat  of  prohibited  hooka,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  (A.  V.)  says,  **  no  book  is  pruhihited  hut  such 
a^conUins  doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith.” 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  same  Council  of  Trent  put  the  Ihble,  as 
well  ss  the  Tax  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  in  the  fist  of  prohibited 
books.  The  IVible,  therefore,  by  A.  V.'s  own  acknowlciigciuent,  con- 
tsini  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fldth  *  Ibid, 

These  quotations  v^ill  furnish  a  tolerable  ^4peeinlell  of  '  The 

*  Protestant’s’  talents  for  conlioversy,  and  of  his  dexterity  in 
turning  his  oppor.enCs  argnineiitM  tti^ainst  hiinstdf.  Tlie  styh*  of 
the  entire  publication  is  stithriently  popular,  and  it  has  already 
met  with  very  general  ciiculutioii.  It  has  U^n  reprinted  in 
Dublin;  and  the  Sunday  sehool  society  for  Ireland  has  acknow- 
hdged  a  donation  of  X’JI.  i8s.  us  u  luoiety  of  the  profit# 
accruing  from  the  sale. 

The  Cominler  of  the  “  Tracts”  inforins  us,  tliat  they  ‘  were 

*  intended  lor  the  instruction  of  the  lower  olas^  of  PioiestanU 

*  iu  Ireland,  whose  ignorance  of  the  real  iiiiiiire  and  it  inlenoy 

*  of  popery,  renders  them  liable  to  he  perverted  hy  the  stqihis- 

*  tical  arguments  of  the  iwlherents  to  tin*  Chureli  of  Rome.* 

‘  They  are  s(»lil  separately,  and  subset  iptions  will  be  r(H:eived 

*  by  the  publishers  to  defray  the  expanses  «»f  gratuitous  oircu- 

*  lation.’  T'licse  Tracts  hear  the  following  titles  :  ‘  The  Pro- 

*  testant  religion  no  novelty.’  ‘  The  snerifiec  of  the  Mass  coin- 

*  pared  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.’  ‘  The  Popish 

*  doctrine  of  Indulgence  compared  with  the  Scripture  docrtriiie 

*  of  the  UemWion  of  Sins.’  ‘  Prophecies  relating  to  Anti- 

*  Christ.’  *  The  conformity  of  opiniou  between  the  moderti 
‘  Jews  and  Catholics.*  ‘  'Tradition.’  ‘  Purgatory.’  •  Latin 

*  Prayers  not  ht  for  Irishmen.’  *  The  Protost.iiit’s  excuae  for 

*  sot  worshipping  images.’  ^  Kxtreme  Unction.’ 

As  the  consummate  ignoranoe  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
respecting  the  true  character  of  Popish  doctrines,  is  oue  oliief 
cause  of  their  being  easily  perverted  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  good  effects  from  the 
circulation  of  these  Tracts.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  riery 
thing  of  an  irritating  tendi'xicy  has  hecn  avoided,  and  that 
Prot(*stants  are  cautioned  against  Po()isli  errors,  uillumt  being 
taught  to  cutertain  uiilumsity  against  tlieir  oounirymeu  of  ihit 
persuasion.  That  tiiese  Tracts  do  not  touch  upnn  any  iittb)eot 
that  his  been  mailer  of  controversy  among  PriMeatanis,  it,  we 
think,  another  recommendation  of  them.  It  was  jiidtciotis  In 
tlio  Writer,  to  coiibne  himself  to  the  genersl  doctrines  of  flie 
Heformation,  when  he  undertook  to  exhibit  the  aontradiction 
'^hich  the  Church  of  Rome  manifests  to  the  Scriplnres.  Let 
tti  not  be  misunderstood,  at  if  we  conceived  Uiatlhe>a«bjetts^ 
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h^ineen  the  iM;vera]  Prott^staiif  coromunioiit,  er^nn  H 
nn  eaixiMe  of  die  8«ine  atlvunia^^Mis  coiilrufit  with  Puperf,  ^  9 
upon  which  ail  are  but  ue  think  that  iirour  ^  I 

trove«iiie«i  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  uur  minor  (iiflWfnr«  | 
aboiiH  be  atui  our  whole*force  united  against  lKeco»«  I 

mon  for  of  the  rrliicion  and  lihertirs  of  mankind.  I 

Tlie  6rf(t  Tract  aiipplira  an  answer  to  the  popular  tyarstioo, 

*  Where  was  \  our  religion  before  Luther?*  The  inquirv^  ii 
met  bv  the  shrewd  re  ort,  Where  was  your  faca  befora  it 
was  washed?  The  W'riter  procetnis  to  site  w  that  every  tlii^ 
which  the  Protestant  believes,  is  believed  by  the  Catholic;  aad 
both  a?ree  ibat  siicdi  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible;  b«i 
as  the  Calholio  kelieves  inanv  things  in  addition  to  those,  wbiok 
are  cbieflv  founded  upon  Tradition,  when  a  Protestant  turn 
Catholic,  he  must  believe  many  things  nliicli  he  did  not  belieii 
before  ;  w  bile  the  Catholic,  on  becoming  a  Protestant,  only  reject! 
certain  additional  things,  and  is  nut  taught  to  believe  any  kunf 
that  he  did  not  hold  liefore.  The  (|uestiou  then  is,  Were  tbeii 
doctrines  taiig’ht  by  our  Lord,  and  afterwards  rejected  by  Pra* 
tfsitants?  or.  Were  they  never  taught  by  Him,  but  afteruinb 
ailded  hv  C  it  holies  ?  Upon  proof  of  the  latter^  be  concludn 
that  the  Protestant  idiLdon  in  no  noreltif.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Tract  upon  Latin  Prayers,  we  have  (his  summary  of  tht 
argument : 

*  The  Protestants,  by  having  prayers  in  their  own  language,  prd^ 
and  ehotise,  lirst,  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Cliristian  Church; 
seconcMv,  true  devotion  rather  th.in  huper^tition  .  thirdly,  what  cooh 
forts  the  soul,  rather  than  un  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  ceremony; 
fourthly,  a  rational  service  rather  than  one  that  is  a  mere  mocherv; 
fifthly  what  affects  the  understanding  rather  than  wh?t  affects  owy 
the  eve;  and  lastly,  the  Protestants  prefer  and  choose  to  follow  lh« 
wisdom  and  spirit  of  God.  nithei  than  the  blindness  and  folly  of  rota: 
therefore  they  believe  that  Latin  prayers  are  unfit  for  Irishmen.* 

Aw  a  apoeimen  of  what  these  prayers  art',  our  readers  ®»J 
take  the  prayer  to  St.  Anno,  tho  Virgin’s  Mother. 

*  ‘‘  0  great  Saint,  in  honour  of  God’s  regarding  and  exulting  thac  • 
His  Ffernity  to  those  most  high  and  sublime  estates  of— Mother  of 
the  Mother  of  (Jod,  and  Grandmother  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  ihesUli 
of  Grace  consummateii  in  the  hand  of  your  Grandson  and  yoat 
Lord  ;  In  boinage  of  the  right  ami  power  which  you  had  of  Motbet 
over  ynuf  daughter,  and  of  Grandmother  over  her  son,  and  of  tmt 
submistinn  and  reverences  which  they  render  to  thee ;  we  pniji 
The  book  in  which  this  prayer  is  to  be  found,  received  thcmipfisia^’ 
and  recogunendation  oi  the  Doctors  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  PariSf 

la  10iS.’ 

Adirefting  to  (lie  far!  with  which  we  set  ont,  (hat  Pepert 
OQ  ib«  lAonutso,  we  must  repi'at  our  coovicliun  that  loo  liUle  bat 
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liviie  by  our  flivincs  of  hII  p<M'9iiimions  to  rlirck  itA 
W>  wti4i  t'Oiilii  8i*e  i\w  controvcniy  revivt^t  in  all  ila  vii^our, 
vttn  (  arritui  on  l>y  tlio  Hcfi>rtnera,  before  a  M]>int  of  dlYt* 
^  iiiioniT  tluMiiMclvfx  calle«l  off  tlieir  attonlion  from  it :  we  arc* 
vHi  t«»uie<l  that  it  woiiltl  be  atteiiiied  with  the  inoal  deairable 
We  should  expect  (and  we  believe,  without  fenr  of 
iliuefHMntinent)  that  it  would  be  carried  on,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  ProtestantM,  in  uii  amicable  and  conciliatory  manner,  not 
Mbrinqitn;  ruilint^  accusation  and  were  our  opponents  not  to 
Mloa  the  example,  their  violence  would  be  doubly  Injunoiis  to 
tbf'ir  cause.  The  ditViision  of  knowledf^e  would  remler  it  iin- 
p#v4i!»le  for  any  priest  openly  to  defend  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Fo|»fry  ;  and  though  the  common  |>eople  may  not  clearly  under* 
MifMl  these  doctrines  now,  yet,  wc^re  they  fairly  laid  before 
tlifm,  their  common  sense  would  lead  lliem  at  least  to  despise 
the  sophistry  by  which  alone  they  could  be  palliated  or  defended! 
Wc  see  a4)meihini(«  aiiionc^  the  priests  themselves,  like  a  con- 
irtousness  of  the  eHects  of  lii^lit  breaking  in  upon  the  people. 
Some  of  them  encourat^e  education  and  the  readint^  of  the 
Scnptun*s,  and  many  (even  of  their  beads)  have  borne  public 
(ftiitnony  against  several  practical  abominations  which  were 
rhiri^ed  upon  them  by  Protestants.  If  we  can  but  succeed  in 
cillini^tlie  attention  of  the  Catholics  to  the  principles  of  their  own 
('tuircli,  our  object  is  attained:  we  have  no  doubt  about  the 
fYcniual  result. 
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lUE  must  finrl  all  tlic  fault  we  can  svitb  the  Author  of  this 
^  Tale,  at  tl»e  outset ;  for  our  readers  will  have  but  little 
pslienceto  hear  our  remarks,  wlien  they  have  ouco  entered  ujion 
the  narrative  itself.  With  his  design  we  do  not  find  fault.  It 
his  been  bis  object  *  to  fix  and  embody^  in  the  imaginary  clia- 
(^terof  an  Irish  priest,  *  national  and  professional  features* 
which  we  are  happy  to  believe  have  a  real  existence  in  tnaiiy  a 
living  original,  and  *  to  place  such  observations  on  the  manners 
*of  the  Irish  peasantfy,  as  have  occurred  to  him,  in  a  less  formal 
*  ibipe  than  that  of  a  regular  dissertation.*  The  eminent  oppor- 
tooitif^  wbicli  the  distinguished  individual  to  whose « pen  thiv 
little  Volume  is  attributed^,  has  liad  for  collecting  such  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  deference  due  to  his  opinions,  would  lead  us  to* 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  tlie  result  of  his 
*v4ectioo  and  experience,  though  preteiitcil  in  the  somewhat 
^oivncal  form  of  hetiun ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  hlglily 
iiHerasted  in  the  portrait  which  the  Author  has  drawn,  he  assures 
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UA  from  Dature,  of  an  irmli  peasant,  in  the  character  of  Maurict  I 
We  respect  in  the  hi^heat  dei'ree  the  motives  which  have  ii.  I 
duced  a  Protetiiant  writer  to  take  this  method  of  tloin^  « lii,  I 
*  bt^t  to  reconcile  ditferencee*  between  the  two  hostile  cUiso,  I 
into  which  he  finds  his  fellow-countrymen  around  him  unhippi)|  I 
divided.  But  still,  we  must  protest  against  the  compromised  I 
Protestant  und  of  Christian  principle,  which  ap|>€ars  tons  to  be  I 
invulvtxl  iu  the  terms  in  which  lie  addresses  himself  in  the  <bdi-  I 
cation  to  ^  the  Catholic  Priestliood  of  Ireland.'  We  trust  we  I 
are  not  in  any  daiitrer  of  beiiic:  ranked  amon^  those  *  who  valm  I 
^  the  Church  more  than  the  Gospel.'  It  is  a  fatal  error,  whid  I 
has  done  more  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity,  than  ill  I 
the  heresies  in  the  Uomish  cata)o:^ue.  But  we  could  oevet  I 
hrinir  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  ditVeronces  lietwetMi  ProtesUob  I 
and  Komauists,  as  having  been  ^  exalted  into  disproportiootk  I 
‘  importance  by  controversy/  or  deceive  ourselves  with  thinkiiig  I 
that  the  time  will  come  when  they  ^  will  he  as  little  regarded  ii 

*  the  tlitTerences  respecting  nteats  which  divided  the  Church  is 

*  its  early  ages.'  We  could  subscribe  to  such  an  opinioO)  i( 
applied  to  points  of  mere  ritual  and  di.scipliue.  But  after  the 
atateineuts  in  the  prece<ling  Article,  relative  to  the  idolatrous 
«iud  uutiuomian  corruptions  which  still  constitute  the  ver) 
essence  of  the  system  we  term  Popery,  our  readers  will  not  bi 
able  to  peruse  without  extreme  astoiiishinent  so  incaulioui  n 
admission  on  the  part  of  a  |)rofesse(l  Protc*stant.  If  all  priciU 
were  like  the  Priest  of  Rahery,  we  grant  that  the  time  would 
appear  to  be  apjwouehing,  when  the  members  of  the  two  coo- 
muniuns  might  take  llieir  stand  together  ujwii  ‘  the  great  foun- 
‘  dalion  principles'  of  Christianity.  And  far  be  it  from  us  W 
doubt  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Uomish  Church  tluire  ti» 
ihousautls  who  “  have  not  <lehled  their  garments  /'  men  ^Ikk 
devout  iniutls  and  holy  livt^s  must  shame  the  professors  of  • 
more  J^criptural  faith.  Although  PojHjry',  as  a  system,  must  W 
viewed  as  completely  noHifuiig  the  doctrines  and  countcracloj 
the  tendency  of  the  (h>^pcl,  yet,  as  held  by  individuul.s,  illvtsW 
such  fatal  iiperation,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  jhAttUcif 
is  truth  enough,  essential  truth,  envel()pe<i  in  the  concretion  d 
errors  under  which  it  is  coaceated,  not  merely  to  neutralize 
poisonous  ingredients  of  tlie  compound,  but,  when  it  coinbioc* 
ill  the  inimls  of  indiviiluals  with  a  sincere  faith,  to  effect  tlicrt- 
novation  of  the  eharaeler.  'I  he  virus  is  iu  these  cases  held  •at* 
pended  in  iln*  lon.i  of  passive  notions,  und  never  passes  into  tb< 
iitoriil  eircuialion.  Nor  is  i(  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while  1^ 
gr.iiul  lindi^  of  ib.e  He  {orn..nioii  can,  4»u  the  one  hand,  1^ 

by  Prutt  siants,  wniiout  aiiv  pr.ic/u.d  itJlu.iice  uiisweriug  ^ 
t)»iir  iiatixo  (ont'n  hey*  the  mors  of  Popt-iv  should,  on  the  olb^ 
band,  soiuctiiiirs  iu*  donuai*^  in  the  irbio  of  professed  Catholic*? 
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for  want)  in  manner,  of  hein^  heiirtily  belieTod,  though  tliey 
trv  (brmally  a^scntei)  to.  In  either  case,  the  impotcncy  of  mere 
fjH'culation  is  attested,  but  no  obhcuiity  is  thrown  on  Uie  nature 
ot  the  iM-ificinles  whicli  are  thus  heUI  in  inactivity.  The  clisacl- 
rtfilti^e  tinder  which  the  pioiis  Uoinanibt  labours,* tm  compan¬ 
ion  with  the  Proti'stant,  is  this,  Uiat  in  order  to  be  a  Cliris- 
tiAii,  lie  must  be  lialf,  or  throe  parts  an  infidel ;  he  must  prac- 
tictHy  disbelieve  three  fourths  of  the  creed  which  bis  Cliurdi 
hisimjMised,  and  take  tip  with  the  small  part  of  it  which  he  fiuds 
in  the  Scriptures.  And  how  delicate  is  the  crisis  of  bis  faith, 
wlien,  in  the  process  of  disengaging  his  feelings  from  the  thral- 
tlom  of  those  parasitical  notions  which  have  fuitwiocd  about  the 
imiiciples  of  Christianity,  he  arrives  at  the  point  at  which  doubt 
becoiDcf  disobeduMice,  und  unbelief,  ))ei'ilou6 !  But  disadvan- 
ti^fous  as  is  such  a  predicament,  it  is  far  more  hopeful  than 
that  in  whicli  the  more  enlightened  Protestant  is  placed,  who 
bail  received  into  his  mind  the  whole  truth  in  its  unadulterated 
purity,  without  having  the  faculty  of  devout  beliei*  once  called 
into  exercise ;  who  finds  nothing  in  the  entire  assemblage  of 
doctrines  of  which  he  can  rationally  doubt,  but  who,  by  a  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  alllKrtions,  is  unsusceptible  of  the  geueral  influence 
of  that  conviction.  Can  we  be  surprised  if,  on  witnessing  the 
roi^iiuuus  recc|)tion  of  an  erroneous  cre43d,  altendeil  ‘  by  *  the 
‘  warmth,  the  sincerity,  and  the  benevolence  of  religion,*  and 
the  profession  of  Protestantism  accompanied  with  neither 'the 
holiness  nor  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  the  looker-on  should, 
like  our  Author,  fall  into  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  matters  of 
dirttrouce  bctwet  ii  the  respective  parties,  or  that  ho  should  even 
look  with  complacency  on  the  errors  of  tlie  men  whose  faith  he 
iDiiy  Ik‘  led  to  envy  ? 

But  it  is  a  mistake,  und,  if  it  procectls,  as  too  often  it  does 
proeeetl,  from  a  latiiudinuriaii  indtfleience  to  these  distinctions  as 
geographical  vanities  of  national  character,  it  is  a  funda- 
•nt'ntal  mistake,  to  s|>euk  of  Pojiery  as  in  itself  of  innocuous  or 

beneficial  tendency.  'I’o  maintain  this  in  opposition  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  history,  ami  in  the  face  of  the  existing  fact  of  the 
present  moral  condition  of  ueighhouring  nations,  involves  a 
degree  of  temerity  which  it  is  diflicuit  to  reconcile  with  9  resjiecl 
fur  the  understanding  of  the  individual,  who  could  in  the  British 
^nate  take  his  stand  upon  to  hoHeless  an  arguiiienC.  Yes:  W'e 
lt*ve  been  told  by  a  Noble  Peer,  as  one  reason  for  abolishing  all 
tvstriotive  statutes  against  the  Homan  (’atholics,  that  there 
have  been  very  good,  men  in  that  couimunion,  and  that  a  system 
cuNNot  be  had  which  acluiils  of  such  men  being  found  among 
iu  abettors  ;  an  argument  which  would  certaiidy  he  of  et}ual 
^vice  to  any  future  apologist  for  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
of  Siecca.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  circuiqsUDce  that 
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th«  politic**!  q«c*tioii  of  ('atliolic  Kmancipation  cannot  be 
tiled,  viifhouf,  as  by  a  son  of  fatality,  tlirowini^  into  distorui, 
the  opinions  of  the  oppoiu'nt  partic**  ;  \%ithout  betrayini^  tlif  oir 
aide  into  the  service*  of  intideliiy,  ornfeiror,  and  diivinj^  tbeoOm 
to  issiiine  the  lant^uat^c  and  the  attitude  of  intolerance.  || 
not  possible  to  feel  at  once  that  the  Irish  are  our  bretlircn, ti4 
that  Koine  is,  and  ever  must  be,  our  enemy  ^  U  would,  in 
minds,  present  as  forcible  an  argument  as  could  possibly  W 
used  in  favour  of  abolishing  all  the  laws  whicii  clistiiK^aiB^ 
betwi*en  the  political  condition  of  Catholics  and  Prottsitinu, 
that  such  a  measure  would  edeur  the  i;;;round  for  brinitiottth 
combined  efforts  of  Protestants  in  this  country,  to  bear  tnott 
directly  and  more  ert’ectively  upon  the  demolition  of  Popeq 
itself,  by  all  the  moral  means  which  alone  can  be  le^itimilelf 
employed  in  the  w.irfare. 

Our  Author’s  Preface  contains  statements  which  cannot  U 
to  excite  the  stroni^st  emotions  of  intcrcMct  in  favour  of  tlie  fsuA 
injured  country  whose  cause  he  advocates.  He  complains  liih 
justice  of  the  flippant  mis-a|)plication  of  certain  maiiius  of  poli- 
ticml  economy,  which  belong  to  the  pernicious  class  of 
fnif/u,  in  reference  to  the  di‘presscd  state  of  the  suffering  |)0|m* 
lation;  and  after  adverlini?  to  the  horrible  distresses  of  1417, 
arisini;  from  the  joint  effects  of  fever  and  famine,  be  adds : 

*  But  these  evils,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  arc  temporary.  The  ponderois 
mischief  that  constantly  weighs  dowrn  Irtdand,  exists  in  the  livt 
which  injuriously  distinguish  Catholics  from  Protestants.  These,  by 
‘giving  the  Protestants  a  factitious  pre-eminence,  have  rendered  lliei 
‘ostentatious,  extravagant,  expensive  beyond  their  means,  and  bfi 
certain  consequence,  corrupted  and  dependent  on  govcniiDeot 
These,  by  violently  depressing  the  Catholics,  have  degraded  wha 
‘‘maybe  considered  as  tne  public  mind  and  character  of  Irelsad.-- 
Suppressing  all  demand  for  the  public  activity  and  intelligence  ofths 
prominent  part  of  the  nation,  they  have  struck  at  the  very  exiiteoct 
ofthesa  qualities,  while  they  have  nearly  annihilated  all  public  hooosr 
.  and  honesty,  by  umking  them  essential  in  Protestants,  and  of  no  iv|u 
in  Catholics.’ 

In  or<ler  to  give  ita  full  weight  to  this  striking  rcprcaentitioa. 
it  is  neces»*ary  however  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the 
answers  to  it,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  general 
of  the  proposition,  but  that  the  cause  assigned  is  the  adeqsit* 
.and  the  only  one  to  which  the  phenomena  are  referrible. 

.  pomomi,  we  imagine,  will  feel  convinced  that  no  share  in  lb* 
^deniortliaiiig  process  has  been  contributetl  by  the  Roman  €•• 
iholic  system  iuelf,  when,  in  countries  in  which  k  is  dona***’ 
.and  w lure  the  predicament  is  reversed  witli  regard  to  ibtidf* 
scriptioii  of  religionists  who  in  Ireland  enjoy  the  asceadenr^* 
ibo  aairo  <legffidstion  of-  the  public  mhid  and  character  if 
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liiSitfi)  fjenuine  efl'oct  of  nn  imbt*cile,  inluleraot  ^pcrini- 

(ion.  That  the  bmi  effect  of  Popery  ia  a^trrai^ateii  by  UnfS 
ahicb  deprive  Protesiuntisiii  of  all  its  counteractive 

rflirnov  on  society,  while  they  impart  at  the  same  time  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  body  the  \it;;oruua  compactness  and  re*aotive 
force  of  a  depressed  sect,  it  rcipitres  but  little  pains  to  demoiy^ 
uratf.  ^Ve  repeat  that  %ve  can  have  no  doubt  of.  the  ii|jurioas 
9|)«*nition  of  those  laws,  and  the  only  ^uc^tion  with  us,  ia  tli€ 
ufftv  of  their  repeal  under  the  complicated  circuiustanoes  of  a 
forrtffn  ifovernmeiit,  identilicd,  loo,  with  a  Proteaiaiit  hierardiy. 
Noont^  who  calls  to  recollection  how  the  Uefoi uiatioii  was  intro* 
(iucfd  into  In  land,  can  be  astonislieci  that  in  ilie  niimU  of  ilie 
lower class(H)  (he  idea  of  heretic,  and  of  usurper,  should  be  closely 
iiwociated.  At  this  inonicnt,  iii  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
lower  Irish,  the  one  word  which  serves  to  denote  a  ProtesUiit, 
in  Enj^lishman,  and  an  enemy,  is — Saxon.  This  is  not  the 
only  in'>laiice  in  liistory,  in  which  a  false  religion  lias  avenged 
itself  lor  the  wrom^s  perpetrated  on  its  votaries,  by  the  boasttul 
idhiTents  to  what  clainis  to  be  considered  as  (he  true,  by  feed- 
ioff,  and  pei  petuatiii",  and  consecratiii£:  the  i(nplacable  sense  of 
injury  ori^iiiaiinu^  in  political  aij^irrcssion.  The  haughty  Higli- 
Imder  nourishes  his  contempt  for  the  intrusive  ‘  weavers*  of  the 
border  towos,  by  the  same  minified  feelin|^  of  relif^ious  and 
political  jealousy.  We  wish  we  could  think,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  exclude  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  com- 
.mon  ris;hts  of  civil  society,  would  have  the  effect  of  obliterating 
in  any  degree  the^^e  banelid  distinctions  from  tlie  minds  of  tbe 
|K)|)(ilation ;  but  the  unhappy  |»olicy  which  has  burdened  tUe 
country  with  a  Church  Kstablishment,  alien  from  the  prioeipks 
•ml  tbe  affections  of  by  far  (he  gre  ater  mass  of  the  people,  and 
r»*sciied  from  contempt,  only  by  the  secular  prero^tivea  with 
which  it  iN  invested, ->an  Establishment  which,  ho  far  from  re* 
(lining  its  hold  upon  its  own  subjects,  is  doomed  to  see  the 
children  of  mixed  mariiagcs  flock,  in  a  large  niajonty  of  in* 
Manors,  to  the  mass-house,  and  whic*h  would  be  almost  unknown 
to  the  generality,  but  for  the  — the  policy  which  has  imposed 

this  System  of  things  upon  a  coiupiered  and  still  foreign  country 
•like  Ireland,  has  provided  a  souice  of  jealousy  and^  dangiT 
•whk'li  the  repeal  of  the  invidious  statutes  will  not  avail  to  re* 

» moTe. 

'  There  are  some  other  remarks  of  our  Author  in  tbe  Dedioa 
lion,  on  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  comment,  were  we  not 
*  ^laihle  that  we  are  trespassing  on  tlie  patience  ol  our  readers. 
'Coabdently  anticipating  the  abolition  ot  (be  privations  (o  which 
'  the  Catliolic  Priesthood  of  Ireland  have,  he  nays,  been  ex|ioaed 
hr  fella  tUem  that  the  character  of  tbe  Romish  clergy  will  soon 
to  ^  partake  more  of  that  of  the  upper  orders  of  sorieiy  ;* 
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*  yeti  p^rhap^,’  he  adds,  ‘  it  will  be  intrinsicilly  Ifj^s  iinUMr 
}  than  that  of  the  age  which  the  followinc:  pages  represent’ 

*•  •  You  have  hitherto  remained  in  peaceful  ami  useful  obscuritt,  hIi 
from  the  contamination  of  the  Castle  and  the  V'atican  ;  and  it  wo«l^ 
be  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  these  petty  courts,  the  foulest  traffic  to 
corrupt  the  purity  of  individual  principle  has  been  carried  on.  But 
now  you  have  acquired  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  being  purchased* 
rtor  can  your  Church  hope  to  escape  the  certain  contamination  of 
influence,  but  in  the  measure  of  the  domestic  nomination  of  vov 
hierarchy.  This  principle,  happily  begun,  must  raise  your  Cb^ 
to  an  eminence  of  piety  and  talent  far  beyond  that  of  the  Protestant 
or  any  other  Church,  where  the  interest  of  politicians  is  aUotoed  toia* 
fluence  the  choice  oj  the  chief  servants  of  reli^on,’* 

Most  assuredly,  any  degree  of  political  fiivour  would  be 
dearly  purchased  by  any  religious  denomination,  at  the  price 
of  surrendering  the  nomination  of  its  pastors  to  secular  patrons. 
l'|>on  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to  notice  the  co-in- 
eidence  of  our  Author’s  opinions  with  our  own  old-fa^ihioncd 
prejudices  as  Dissenters. 

Defore  we  introduce  our  readers  to  ISIanricc  and  Berghetti, 
we  must  make  one  more  extract  from  the  Preface.  It  cotittm« 
some  very  sensible  remarks  discriniinaiive  of  the  dilferenre  of 
national  character  between  the  English  and  the  Irisli,  which  \fil! 
enable  oiir  readers  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Priest  of  Rahery’s  Tale. 

•  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  conversational 
wit,  intelligence,  and  suavii3'  of  manner,  which  the  Irish  possess  in  a 
superior  decree  to  the  English  peasantry. 

•  The  English  peasantry  may  be  pretty  generally  considered  as  a 
domestic  race  of  people— ^they  have  the  virtues  of  domestic  hnbiti, 
and  the  defects,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  of  a  want  of  vivacity  and 

*  Conversation. 

•  On  the  whole  their  character  is  well  adapted  to  their  station  nf 
life,  and  they  are  pretty  much  what  one  would  wish  a  religious  ssd 
industrious  pCiissntry  to  be. 

•  On  the  contrary,  the  habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  all  anti- 
domestic;  they  miss  no  opportuiiity  of  being  in  society,  and  these 
perpetually  occur ;  hence  the  luibit  of  conversation  and  art  of 
manners  arc  faniitiur  to  them. 

•  lrh*h  merry  meetings  of  the  lower  ranks,  though  they  may  di&f 
in  the  polish  of  the  detail,  have  the  same  general  effects  as  the  molt 
fashionable  nsseniblies  nf  the  higher  ranks;  funerals,  wakes,  snd 
baint«*  days,  though  they  boA’c  ilufy  for  their  pretence,  are  all  • 
species  of  ;  and  when  to  these  fairs,  markets,  races,  occssioasl 
|Miities  for  a  fight,  hurling,  or  football  match,  and  several  niffl** 
dances,  and  card  assemblies  in  each  parish  are  added,  and  all  eagedy 
attended,  it  may  c’asily  be  coareiveii,  that  an  .Irish  peasant  is  racist 
more  sociable  and  polished  than  befits  his  station. 
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I  The  causes  which  lead  to  this  disturbance,  as  it  mujit  be  coq« 
liderfd  order  of  society,  appear  to  be  principally  these. 

*  1st.— That  landlords  in  Ireland  generally  throw  upon  the  tenants 
^  business  of  building,  while  the  leuset  they  give,  uU  slmrt  of  the 
length  which  a  building  lease  ought  to  be.  Ifhe  peoMintry  have  ge- 
nerallv  tu  build  their  own  liou.scs,  and  being  either  possessed  of  no 
cspiial.  or  naturally  unwilling  to  lay  out  any  that  they  have  to  the 
i^reioiiar)’  profit  of  the  landlord,  they  budd  bousen  of  the  most 
wretched  description  usually  of  mud  with  clay  floors,  too  oflcn 
without  windows  and  chimneys.  It  is  impossible,  that  domestic 
hibiu  t^hould  bo  formed  in  these  horrid  habitations,  and  the  natural 
result  is,  that  the  whole  family  feel  happier  any  where  than  at  hoint* 

« — Being  generally  illiterate,  or  at  best  possessing  no  l>ooks, 
they  have  no  means  of  amusement  at  lininc  during  the  long  winter 
evenings;  and  as  a  substitute  assemble  either  at  a  neighbour's  house, 
or  8  dancing  house,  where  the  conversation  and  amusement  are  of  a 
very  questionable  description.  I'he  establishment  of  lending  libraries 
in  Ireland  has  already  been  found  to  check  this  evil. 

*  5d. — As  individuals,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  degraded  and 
oppressed,  and  they  are  not  connected  in  any  manner  with  the  civil 
business  of  tlic  country,  an  evil  that  is  aggravated  by  their  exclusion 
fruiii  vestries. 

*  An  Irishman  of  the  lower  orders,  individually,  is  dejected, 
timid,  and  spiritless;  it  is  only  in  combinations  and  social  coitfede* 
ricies  that  he  feels  himself  a  man,  and  that  his  natural  energy  and 
vivacity  display  themselves. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  uncommon  avidity 
with  which  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  seize  every  pretence  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  assembling  together,  and  also  for  their  proneiMVS  to 
every  kind  of  illegal  combination  :  legally,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  e>raping  from  their  individual  insignificance;  in  these,  at  least, 
they  find  that  they  are  ol‘  sufficient  importance,  to  make  themselves 
fpsred. 

‘  And  yet  the*  tendency  of  all  modern  legislation,  that  concerns 
Ireland,  is  to  render  this  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders  from  all  pur- 
ticipaiion  in  civil  affairs  more  strict,  and  their  separation  from  the 
higher  orders  more  marked  ! 

*  1  he  peasantry  in  Ireland,  compared  with  tin?  same  clast  in 
F^ngland,  are  distinguished  by  a  very  striking  superiority  in  benevo¬ 
lence  and  charity.  T'hat  they  have  long  been  n  suttering  race,  may 
pJ'rtly  account  for  their  compassionate  temper  and  generosity.  Vir¬ 
tues,  like  grosser  commodities,  generally  exist  in  proportion  to  tlio 
ilemand  for  them  ;  and  in  no  country  has  suB'ering  humanity  presented 
*  more  importunate  claim  for  mutual  comuiiseration  and  assittaiicw 
*hsn  in  Ireland.  But  the  diBerenco.  in  its  extreme  degree,  we 
should  ascribe  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  the. one 
country,  and  tne  aljsence  of  all  legal  provision  for  the  ^mor  in  the 
other.  It  is  evident,  that,  where  the  domestic  and  neighb<iurly  ii£- 
^^wtions  in  the  one  country  are  seldom  called  into  exertion,  they  wdl 
exist  in  a  very  torpid  degree— and  where  in  the  other  country  the 
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Ci'UK'tly  lur  ail  liic  cui^ual  evik  uf  lift:  i:>  bought  for.ii^ly  iu  tbcirti* 
rrtiof),  they  %vill  be  in  the  same  degree  abundant  ai^  cnergtut* 
yp.  xxkv — xiii.  , 

We  are  to  have  got  to  the  Tule  it*jelf,  but  when  mi 

Auth»>r  writes  a  l  ing  prefare,  it  is  rioiibtless  uiili  the  wivKtbit 
it  should  be  read  ;  und  as  this  is  precisely  that  part  of  a  book 
which  stands  the  worst  chance  of  engaging  the  aiteiuion  ol  » 
<MSUal  reader,  we  have  wisheil  to  deserve  the  .\iithor\  thanks 
hy  pointing  out  the  important  matter  fur  disenssiuti  which  it 
contains,  'riie  Tale  begins  tliiis: 

*  1  am  priest  of  the  Island  of  Haliery.  I  shall  soon  follow  tltf 
good  and  beloved  that  1  baptized  and  buried,  fur  my  heart  it*  not  it 
biMQc  in  this  world,  praise  be  to  (toj.  Vet  while  it  is  his  good  will 
that  1  should  live  in  clay,  let  me  still  be  enacting,  if  nothing  fur  Im 
glory,  sinner  that  1  am,  something  for  his  service. 

‘  Shall  J  not  be  called  to  account  at  the  great  harvest,  what  kooiI 
seed  I  have  sown,  what  full  ears  1  have  to  show  ?  there  will  be  coor 
fusion  for  niy  twvn  sins,  and  burning  hluslies  for  yours ;  sons  and 
daughters  mine ! 

‘  How  may  I  inseiiso  you  with  that  wisdom,  wliich  is  like  coaliof 
tire  uj)on  the  lips  ot’  the  old,  and  which  burns  under  tliesoowtof 
age  ?  My  voice  is  grown  weak  und  has  a  silly  sound,  und  therefore 
you  do  not  lieetl  my  exhortations.  #You's€e  me  about  to  die,  and  yoa 
already  look  upon  my  jurisiliction  as  a  fire-side  chronicle.  The  young 
will  never  be  persuaded  by  the  aged,  or  the  foolish  hy  the  wise, but 
ihe  living  will  condescend  to  learn  from  the  dead,  for  them  they 
neither  envy  nor  hate.  The  memory  of  the  c,ot»d  multiplies  into 
virtue.s,  und  the  moral  fruits  uf  succeeding  ages  derive  their  nutriment 
t»om  the  ashe.N  of  the  past. 

* — You  all  knew  Moriertagh  O’Neal  and  Berghettuhis  wiie :  are  you 
not  the  better  for  tlejir  having  lived  amongst  you  ?  and  can  1  give 
your  children  a  greater  blessing  than  by  settini'  before  their  eyes  au 
cxenipliiication  of  such  industrious  and  sainted  lives?’ 

NN  c  shoiil'l  he  regulated  very  much  hy ‘the  effect  of  this 
simple  exordium  on  the  reader’s  miml,  in  atlvising  him  wlietlief, 
or  not,  to  proceeil  with  the  narrative:  at  least,  before  we  com¬ 
mitted  unrsfMves  by  retracing  it  in  his  coin[iany,  we  should  like 
to  watch  his  eye  wliilc  liwteniug  to  these  first  accents  of  the 
venerable  priest  ;  hecaiis<»,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  come  to 
many  a  passage,  tlie  effect  of  which  upon  our  own  feelings,  wis 
inet*istible  by  its  touching  simplicity  and  force  of  character,  but 
the  precise  merit  of  which  we  should  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
render  i4ite)!igihle  to  those  who  had  not  themselves  detected  it. 
Ttiioiighout  the  tale,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  iViest  of  Kahery 
that  we  seemed  to  be  listening  to,  and  in  some  of  tin*  sentenceu 
the  old  man's  tone  as  we  tuiicied  it,  or  something  in  the  cadence 
•it  the  sentence,  Mriick  upon  our  hearts,  like  the  music  of  beHs, 
or  file  ch'ura!  Voices  of  children,  which  some  parsons  ranwof 
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niUiiHit'  a  cerltiiu  choking  scnstition  at  the  bottom  of  ilic 
tiifujl,  unit  a  fullncsH  about  the  eyes,  \vtuch  it  costs  an  effort  to 
rill  ut*.  We  are  by  no  uieaioi  sure  that  the  volume  has  ol! 
liir  merit  uhicli  it  app<*are(l  to  tis  to  possess/  hut  when  wc 
i'iiaeii  it,  it  was  with  an  impression  of  contemplaliTC  melan* 
oboif  flinch  it  is  a- luxury  to  teel,  and  critics  as  wc  arc,  we 
oxilil  111  •  ost  have  wished  to  have  written  it. 

Maurice  is  a  descendant  of  tlic  untietit  house  of  O’Neal. 
Of  all  the  |)os»crity  of  h's  family,  nothing  remains  ns  his  pos- 
v-<  ou  hut  a  bvMUtibil  old  jiedigree  written  in  gold  on  vellum, 
tiLud  cdhin,  and  a  score  of  acTt‘S  of  hungry  ground.  His 
Ijilnr,  David  O’NeuI,  owed  his  death  to  the  prescription  of  an 
old  crone  who  dealt  in  charms,  and  ilriigs,  and  simples.  His 
waijiluiit,  the  erysipelas,  was  driven  in  on  his  brain,  und  he 
diid  raving. 

*  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  moving  as  the  grief  of  hii  darling 
cliilciren,  while  the  poor  wife  sat  like  one  amazed.  But  there  was 
no  want  of  stir  where  Mrs.  M*Corinick  was,  and  now  she  would  dole 
out  a  scrap  ol  consolation  to  the  w  idow,  and  now  give  titty  directions 
lor  the  w.ikiiig  of  the  body.  1  knt*v  that  it  was  no  use  to  oppose  this 
pigan  rite,  neiilier  had  Mr^.  M‘Corn.ick  lost  any  of  her  predomi- 
oaiuv  by  the  lailurc  of  her  prescription  ;  his  lime  was  come,  and  that 
bung  the  case,  u  saint  would  have  failed  to  cure  him  ;  so  1  took  my 
departure,  grieving  much  for  the  widow  and  orphans. 

*  i  lie  next  morning  1  saw  one  of  their  neighbours  standing  before 
my  window. 

‘  “  What  news?**  said  I. 

‘  *'  Please  your  reverence,  1  made  bold  to  step  over  and  ask  your 
reverence’s  interposition  to  save  something  for  the  desolate  orphans, 
for  Hose  .MH'ormick  insists  there  must  ne  another  wake  to-night, 
ihougli  the  de.id  body’s  friend»  are  considerate  and  to  a  man  agaiiu^t 
it;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  a  copper  left  for  the  cbilders  inaiD- 
tcnancc.” 

*“  Another  wake!**  cried  I,  “  sure  the  woman’s  beside  herself, 
tiid  ever  any  one  hear,  even  in  this  island  of  superstition, — of  a  dead 
body  being  waked  twice  ?** 

‘  “  Oh  your  reverence  is  out,*’  rejoined  the  man,  “  sure  you  have 
•ot  heard,  then,  that  the  wife,  Peggy  O’Neal,  died  this  morning.** 

*  **  Ah,  wcll-a-day  !**  cried  1,  “  how’s  that  V* 

*  **  Sure,  there  was  an  inliuman  noise  all  last  night,  aud  the  cratur 
■'•'U  almost  distract,  she  wrung  her  hands  piteously  ( ^  but  R<^ 
NbCormick  said,  it  would  get  up  her  spirits  to  keen, her  with  us  while 
the  gambols  were  going  on,  and,  indeed,  where  else  could  she  go  ? 
the  spare  room  was  full  of  liorscs,  the  stable  being  but  small;  but  it 
as*  all  one,  she  regarded  none  of  our  plays  and  the  like,  but  kept  her 

full  on  the  coqvsc,  lying  laid  ouijn  the  room  all  the  while  ;  and 
«rly  this  morning,  just  before  we  (laVted,  whether  the  noise'  was  too 
niuch  for  her,  being  a  dedicate  one  always,  or  being  kept  too  long 
Hooi  her  natural, rest  having  tended  the  sick  so  roaiiy  nights  before, 
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or  it  might  be  pure  grief,  her  heart  burst,  and  she  died  viih  bm  oq, 
groan.^ 

•  1  sent  by  this  man  a  message  to  the  big  woman,  that  a  pobTic 
wake  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  herself  and  a  neighbour 9 
two  to  watch  at  night,  that  something  might  be  saved  for  the  orphns 
—What  was  her  answer  ? — “  Heavens  send  that  Father  O'Briai  ji 
not  a  worse  Catholic  for  his  foreign  breeding;  but  let  that  ben  j| 
will,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  this  poor  dead  thing,  born  a  M*Co^ 
mick,  and  married  to  an  O'Neal,  shall  be  buried  without  a  wtkr 
and  that  a  decent  one  too.** — So  refractory  was  she  grown,  in  the 
conceit  of  her  old  cu!%toms  and  superstitions. 

‘  Well,  1  buried  the  two,  and  a  great  funeral  Mrs.  M*Conijick 
made  of  it  ;  proud  enough  she  was,  and  looked  as  If  she  was  drunk; 
and  nothing  particular  if  she  was,  for  there  were  two  thousand  peo- 
pie  there,  men  and  women,  and  not  one  but  was  drunk  or  noiiT. 

•‘  Better,*'  tliought  I.  “  my  friends,  if  you  had  staid  at  home,  aod 
mimled  your  industry.’*  But  the  Irish  are  full  of  ostentation,  s&d 
mighty  fond  of  being  wherever  there  is  a  crowd,  and  then  they  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  ^vithai,  that  this  is  being  vastly  good  Christians.  But 
1  said  nothing,  for  1  knew  they  looketi  on  me  in  the  light  of  lislf  s 
foreigner.*  pp.  16 — 20. 

'rite  old  priest,  imnirdiately  after  this,  was  ordered  by  his  su¬ 
periors  to  ilwoll  in  the  Islainl  of  Haliery,  atxl  a  year  passed 
away,  diirinij  which  tic  heard  nothing  of  David  (FNeaPsor- 
]d)ans,  except  what  he  could  leather  from  Hose  McCormick’s 
aiisjry  invectives  ai^ainst  the  hoy  for  ri'fiisin^  to  let  liis  shter  go 
with  li(T,  and  locking  (lie  dour  with  her  on  the  outside.  This 
year  was  to  (he  priest  ‘  the  most  important’  of  his  life,  for  atlrnd- 
iniC  a  sit  k  creature,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  nnmher  of  well- 
bound  hooks  in  his  house. 

‘  They  had  belonged  to  a  traveller,  wlio  had  come  to  see  the  Giant*! 
Causeway,  pai'^ed  over  into  Kahery  to  shoot  gulls  and  sea  parroU, 
overheated  himself,  and  died  of  a  pleurisy. 

•  I  honowed  s<^mc  of  them,  they  were  all  religions,  and,  though 
written  by  IVoteslants,  ycl  having  no  heretical  matter,  and  treating 
only  on  the  main  principles  common  to  both  churches,  they  made  » 
deep  an  impression  on  me  by  convincing  me  that  1  had  no  religion  in 
niy  ncart,  that  my  thougliis  Wcame  one  continual  prayer  to  the  GreM 
Ciod,  ih.it  he  would  change  my  vain  worldly  seltish  hard  ;ind  proud 
temper  into  a  tender  and  pious  one — You  my  dear  flock  must  juto 
fVoin  my  conduct  if  my  prayers  were  heard— llic  first  proofoft 
change  was  setting  out  for  the  main  land  with  a  resolution  to  briiig 
David  O’NeaPs  orplians  home  to  me.* 

•  When  I  got  to  the  house,  1  concluded  the  poor  things  had  bew 
forced  to  give  it  up  to  some  new  possessor,  more  the  pity  when  it 
been  so  long  in  the  family,  for  the  house  was  new  thatched  and  white 
washed,  and  a  very*  pretty  garden  with  flowers  and  cabbages  m  it, 
things  unseen  before  on  the  hemlland  of  Bengore.* 

‘  .\s  I  approached,  a  )’Oung  lass  came  out  so  tidy  and  genteel  withfl, 
lhat  I  could  scarce  recognise  licr  fur  CFNeal’s  daughter,  Una.’ 
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«  «  ^^y  pretty  one/  snid  I,  •<  I  am  glad  to  aecyou  in  such  good  case  ; 
ihre  your  poor  father  left  more  behinn  him  than  was  supposed.” 

*  •«  lodet'd  he  did  not  Sir,”  she  repliedt  “  we  were  poor  enough  at 
ftnr,  but  Maurice  is  such  a  good  mansger,  that  he  has  brought  every 
thing  about,  and  we  are  now  comfortable  and  decent  without  being  ob* 
liged  to  MOV  one.” 

*  •*  Maurice,”  exclaimed  I,  ”  why  the  boy  is  but  a  child !  what 
could  he  do 

«  ••  What  can  he  not  do  ?”  repHe<l  Una,  with  a  proudish  look  that 
becitnc  her  well :  ”  but  will  not  your  Reverence  walk  in,  and  I  will  go 
for  Maurice  to  the  field,  for  he  never  returns  from  the  time  he  goes  out 
to  hif  work.” 

*  *»  No  don’t  go  yet,”  said  I,  when  I  was  eeated,  ••  for  this  ail 
•reros  very  amazing,  and  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  more. 
The  hnu.oe  is  staunch  and  clean,  more  so  than  ever  1  saw  it  in  its  best 
of  days ;  you  are  tidy  and  smart  too,  and  n  garden  into  the  bargain, 
and  yet  i  cannot  conceive,  for  the  life  of  me,  how  the  lad  could  even 
crop  or  stock  his  land.” 

*  '*  0,  he  found  a  good  tenant,  and  set  the  land  the  first  thing  he 
did,  for  he  said  the  value  of  the  time  lost  on  the  ground,  without  mo¬ 
ney  to  do  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done,  was  more  than  any  good 
that  was  got  out  of  the  ground — and  it  was  better  to  set  the  ground 
tnd  work  for  wages,  and  then  he  should  be  certain  that  both  the  farm 
and  his  own  labour  would  pay  something.’* 

‘  “  Then  what  do  you  do  \ot  a  cow— w!iat  do  you  do  for  potatoes 

*  “  \Vc  never  eat  potatoes.” 

*  M  Never  ent  potatoes,  pretty  one — then  how  do  you  live  ?” 

*  Maurice  lives  on  meal  and  wheaten  bread,  ana  drinks  nothing 
but  water,  unless  he  takes  tea  with  me  in  the  evening.’’ 

*  ”  Meat !  lea  !  wheaten  bread  !  Why  how  do  you  pay  for  it  all  ? 

I  believe  your  old  grand-aunt,  Rose  McCormick,  has  taught  you  to 
dream  fur  gold.” 

*  ”  I  earn  two-pence  a  day  by  spinning,  and  Maurice  thirteen  pence 
I  day  by  his  work.  We  get  good  meat  for  two-|)ence  a  pounci,  and 
bread  for  a  penny,  so  after  paying  tire  week’s  expenses,  there  is  enough 
to  buy  clothes,  something  for  charity,  and  to  help  a  neighbour ;  and 
we  have  a  strong  box,  with  two  gtiinoas  already  in  it  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  accidents  ;  all  the  rent  of  the  farm  will  go  for  some  years  to 
pay  our  grandfather’s  debts.” 

*  “  My  pretty  maid,”  said  I,  for  I  would  not  interrupt  her,  ••  if  I 
did  not  know  the  veracity  of  your  family,  I  should  think  you  were  rho- 
doniontading.  Maurice  earn  thirteen  pence  a  day,  when  the  best  man 
Is  the  parUh  only  gets  sixpence  I” 

*  Yes;  but  Maurice  works  task  work,  and  he  is  so  well  fed,  he 
•tw  he  is  able  to  work  better  than  many  grown  up  men.  Indeed,  ho 
nys  eating  meat  n  the  cheapest  and  best,  for  besides  being  able  to 
csrn  So  much  m(»re,  he  can  take  hb  cold  meat  and  bread  with  him,  and 
bok  for  work  five  miles  off ;  but  if  he  ate  potatoes,  I  should  be  forced 
to  carry  the  m  twice  a  day  through  all  weathers,  which  would  oblige 
bim  to  work  only  near  home  ;  besides,  I  should  lose  the  most  of  what 
1  earn  by  spmnuig,  and  wear  out  my  shoes  and  clothes  ;  have  to  pay 
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for  medicines  two  or  three  times  a  year,  from  colds ;  and  what  W 
thinks  wfirst  of,  be  in  company  with  alt  the  labourers  during  their 
meals,  without  mentioning  (he  idle  tHftere4l  girU  who  carry  them  theu 
meaU;  and  any  how  he  cannot  endure  that  1  should  leave  the  home, 
unless. he  U  with  me.  Now  he  takes  hiscold  meat  and  bread  with  hia, 
and  a»ks  no  more  till  he  comes  home  to  supper.” 

*  *•  God  liive  your  brother,  child,”  said  I,  ”  I  never  heard  thelllic 
before  .  w  here  is  he  ?  for  my  heart  will  not  be  at  ea^e  till  1  sec  him.'’ 

*  lie  IS  about  two  miles  off,  but  if  your  Ueverence  will  have  ps. 
ticnce  the  while,  I  will  run  and  bring  him  ;  he  will  not  mind  my  go¬ 
ing  alone,  when  he  hears  that  you  are  at  home,  where  there  has  b^a 
nuthliig  holy  for  a  long  lime.” 

‘  “  Kun  you  shall  not,”  stiid  I.  but  stay  here  till  1  visit  a  neigh¬ 
bour  or  two,  and  by  that  time  your  brother  will  he  hack;  and  if  you 
have  u  w  ad  of  straw  in  nny  corner,  1  will  bleep  here  to  night,  preier- 
able  to  the  best  house  in  the  parish.” 

*  **  riien  come  and  see  your  bed,”  said  the  charming  maid,  giving 
me  her  huml,  ”  many's  (lie  envious  he.irt  there  will  be  to^nigiit,  w.iea 
it  is  know  n  the  honour  we  have  got ;  but  we  will  not  rejoice  the  leu 
for  tlmt  ” 

*  She  showed  me  a  tidy  room  and  a  white  bed,  that  might  have 
served  a  Cartiin.il. 

*  “  This  ib  iny  room,”  .^aid  she,  which  you  shall  have,  with  a 
pair  of  hhcet'i  of  my  owm  spinning  ” 

*  •*  Ami  whn*e.  love,  will  you  sleep  ?” 

*  **  i)li  never  iniiul,  I  )i.ive  settled  it  all  Just  as  I  know  my  brother 
would  have  it ;  here  >4»u  sleep,  that's  all ;  I  shall  sleep  in  his  bed,  and 
he  will  sleep  on  the  wad  of  otraw  by  the  kitchen  tire— >but  it  will  go 
hard  with  him  if  he  hud  not  a  spare  bed  by  another  year/’ 

*  I  went  my  ways,  as  1  said,  and  though  1  had  a  great  opinion ot 
the  blood  of  the  >'N«  lU,  which  in  spite  ot  poverty  and  depres»ioQ 
still  would  speak  out  in  some  of  it's  ancient  splendour,  yet  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard  surprised  me-  The  girl  was  growm  the  hand* 
sotuest  creature  I  hud  ever  seen,  something  of  the  kind  I  had  seen 
ip  Spain,  her  e\cs  were  large,  and  ot  a  velvet  black,  with  very  long 
tyc-hishes,  her  teeth  beautiful  and  regular,  and  her  checks  rud-red. 
She  had  no  brogue  or  accent,  hut  an  c:ise,  jauntiness,  and  gentility 
of  manner,  quite  uncommon — and  the  boy  seemed  to  liave  all  the  in* 
du*^trv  ol*  his  foretuihcrs,  with  more  conduct  to  boot. 

*  I  wt'iit  to  rate  half  a  score  of  my  Hock,  who  had  been  leagueddo 
plundering  a  wreck,  and  after  dining  with  one  of  the  most.rcspepubls 
ot'  them,  1  returned  in  the  evening  to  O’Neal  s  tenemcnL 

*  Maurice  was  returned  from  his  work,  and  at  the  tirst  sight  my 

begirt  w'lumed  to  liim  *,  his  face  and  forehead  w’ere  full  of  nublenem, 
and  1  i'cit^ed  to  be  surprised  at  what  h'ls  sister  told  me  of  the  product 
of  his  labour,  for  he  was  very  large  and  robust  for  Ids  age,  vvith  t 
look  of  great  sagnt'ily  and  graveness,  indcetl,  to  describe  his  coua* 
t<*nance  once  for  all,  it  seenii'd  to  leel  more  and  think  more'  than  any 
visage  I  ever  MW.  . 

*  After  1  had  inouireil  into  his  atraiis,'and  found  them^'pfitty 
mueb.M  hit  sister  hau  represented,  sbo  made  tea  for  ut, -aikl  no  eoer^ 
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lidy  could  entertain  her  compnny  with  more  ease  and  agrecablenesa; 
So.  thought  I,  the  8t<»ck  of  the  O’Neals  will  never  degenerate,  gralt 
it  •*  you  briars,  still  it’s  Howers  are  roses  ’  I'tp.  • 

*Vim  had  reeeiveil  some  instruction,  on  SunduyH,  from  in 
KhjjIWi  ^^ntlewoinan,  \>ho  hud  been  left  by  the  deuth  of  her 
busbttud,  an  otlicer,  so  destitute,  as  to  be  obliged  to  open  a 
school.  an  rice  accepts  for  himself  the  Priest’s  oiler  to  instruct 
him  ill  the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  and  engages  to  row  from 
(be  little  Bay  of  Bengore  to  Babery  every  Sunday,  after  leaving 
Tna  at  Mrs.  Clitford’s,  and  to  return  on  the  Monday  rauriiing. 
His  progress  is  as  rapid  as  usually  attends  upon  applicutiun  nith 
I  hearty  good  will,  and  in  tbre^  years  the  scholar  is  as  wise  as 
bi8  master.  During  these  throe  years,  he  had  also  been  earning 
and  saving  money  so  last,  that  it  seemed  to  grow  in  his  hands  ; 

*  but  in  his  hands  thiKt  was  the  fuel  of  k.inl  deeds.’  His  Hrat 
care  is  to  place  his  sister  Una  in  a  sale  and  honourable  situa¬ 
tion,  as  coiitpunioii  to  a  lady  of  nil  old  Catholic  family,  reaident 
in  London,  which  he  hears  of  through  Mrs.  Clifford.  Maurice 
resolves  to  accompany  her  to  London,  and  he  sets  out  furiiiaht^ 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Priest  of  Rahery,  atldiensed 
to  pious  ecclesiastics  in  Diibtiii  and  London.  *  Ami  here,* 
sa>s  the  good  Priest,  *  1  pin  to  the  paper  the  first  letter  I  ever 
’received  from  ^lanrice.’ 

Maurice's  letter,  or  series  of  letters,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted. 
It  describes  L^.dy  M’C'artnry's  surpiise  at  Una's  op|iearaiice 
and  mannrrs,  mixed  with  some  incredulity  as  to  the  lowliness 
of  her  station,  till  Maurice,  perceiving  the  stress  she  lays  on 
goo<l  birth,  e\p(»sed  to  her  his  fatnily  pedigree,  which  the  Priest 
recommended  him  to  shew  to  her,  upon  which  she  became  much 
interested  in  Una,  and  received  her  as  a  daughter.  It  tlien 
proceeds  to  detail,  with  much  simplicity  and  luivet^,  the  obser- 
vitious  he  made  on  the  obj»  cts  which  most  arrested  his  attentioo 
in  England ;  especially  every  thing  connected  with  English 
tgriculture  struck  him  with  admiration.  He  becomes  ac(|uaiiitc*d 
with  a  young  farmer,  the  son  of  a  man  of  large  pro}>erty,  vilio 
will  not  believe  that  Maurice  is  a  common  Irish  labourer,  and 
that  ‘  that  glorious  girl  *  Una  is  his  sister,  till  MaiirK*e  relievi»a 
his  perplexity  by  telling  him  of  the  former  greatnei«s  of  tha 
O'Neals,  and  proves  his  words  by  offering  to  thresh  or  rlig  a 
ditch  with  him.  Being  satisfied  on  these  points,  young  Head- 
croft  invites  Maurice  home  to  bis  father’s  sheep-shearing.  ‘  And 

*  ob,*  continues  our  hero,  ’  what  a  sight  to  me  was  an  English 

*  farm -house  and  farm  !’ 

’  Every  thing  within  so  clean,  lightaome,  airy,  and  orderly ;  all  tha 
T^rda  to  neatly  swept ;  the  garden  and  shrubbery  to  trim  :  the  men 
M decent,  tlie  maids  to  tidy;  the  ground  to  well  laboured,  not  a 
acuich  ;  gates  le  every  fi^dt  hedges  too,  and  all  dipped^ 
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sod  iiich  wfi^OAS  and  caru,  and  in  such  profusion,  with  houm  Ibr 
nU,  to  save  tnetn  from  sun  and  weather.  Bui  oh,  the  horses!  iKi 
horses!  never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  1  saw  a  waggon  ami  tW 
eight  noble  animals  Uiut  drew  it,  1  could  have  fallen  down  on  my  koew 
to  tlii'm,  as  they  went  by ;  and  indeed,  though  while  1  was  on  foot 
about  the  farm,  seeing  and  admiring  every  thing,  I  was  as  ga?  as  Uw 
blase  of  the  sun  ;  yet  when  we  came  home  in  the  evening,  and  tbeit 
was  no  conversation  like  yours,  my  dear  sir,  to  call  one  out  of  one* 
self,  1  thought  of  our  misei  able  cats  of  garrons,  and  logs  of  cars,  tht 
naked  fields,  and  all  the  desolation  of  the  headland  of  Bcncore,  I  bt« 
came  ao  aud,  that  when  I  wan  left  ulone  with  young  John  Head^;ro(k 
the  tears  came  ao  fast  from  iny  eyes  that  1  could, not  bide  tliem.  He 
atared  at  aie,  but  thinking  it  was  because  1  felt  strange  among  oev 
acquaintance,  told  me  be  was  like  an  old  ncquaintance  with  mt 
already,  and  bis  father  and  all  the  rest  would  be  in  a  day  or  two.  1 
laid  that  his  farm  was  a  darling  spot  of  ground,  oiid  1  was  quite 
obliged  to  him  for  bringing  me  to  it ;  but  when  I  made  him  under* 
sUod  what  it  was  that  bad  come  across  my  mind',  Cheer  up,  my 
lad,*’  said  he,  if  that  is  all,  I  will  bring  father’s  waggons  and  team 
over  to  you,  and  set  all  things  to  rights,**  and  he  was  quite  in  earnest; 
hut  I  who  knew  how  all  our  self-sutficient  boobies  would  set  tlmir 
heads  against  any  thing  new  ,  shook  my  head,  and  could  not  bek 
telling  him  of  our  Sir  i’liclimy  b'rench,  w  ho  brought  over  an  Eagliv 
waggon  and  horses,  but  forgot  to  bring  a  driver,  and  when  he  ordered 
it  out,  it  came  round  with  eight  drivers,  one  to  every  horse,  and  tbc 
horses  nt»t  knowing  what  was  meant  by  hi/p  niul  houf^h,  and  the 
drivers  as  little  understanding  what  they  adied  the  humours  of  the 
waggon,  it  was  overturned  into  the  ha-lui,  pronouncetl  a  folly,  and 
IcA  to  rot,  no  uliicc  being  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Young  Head* 
croft  roared  witli  laughter  nt  tliis  account,  but  said  he  would  brine 
the  waggon  iind  team  notwithstanding,  nnd  put  on  his  smock  ffoca 
and  drive  it  himself.*  pp.  51. 

*  With  us  labour  is  called  slavery  ;  licrc  they  have  a  pride  in  H, 
and  young  Heiidcrofi  told  me,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  hold  up 
his  head,  if  he  w  as  not  able  to  mow,  reap,  thresh,  drive  a  waggon, 
and  do  every  thing  else  better  than  tl>e  otner  lads.  j\t  first  1  own  I 
neither  liketl  young  Hemlcrofl,  nor  any  of  his  family,  they  seemed  i® 
little  agreeable ;  but  they  iinpn»ved  every  day,  and  wlnm  1  began  to 
reriect  on  all  the  vicious  and  pernicious  qualities  of  our  **  hail  fellow, 
well  mt*t,  nnd  lively  boys.**  I  was  obligeil  to  give  the  prt'lerence  to 
ilie  homely  English.  What  will  Merritt  NrCormick  think  of  the 
young  fellows  here,  when  he  hears  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
dauct  f  and  yet,  when  I  saw  them  in  their  clean  white  smock  frock*, 
aittinff  quietly  in  the  farm  kilchim  on  Sunday,  and  listening  to  old 
Mr.  llcadcrotk  reading  the  Bible,  or  reading  some  religions  book 
themselves,  1  wi>hed  that  I  could  be  sure  that  .Merritt  was  nt  tl>f 
smie  tin»e  as  v\cll  employed.  Y  t  tliere  certainly  arc  great  faults  in 
the  ch  iracter  of  ihi>  pev)(*le,  lor  they  were  striking  in  all  of  them. 
T  hey  are  always  thinking  of  thenis<dves,  and  oat  up  with  conceit  and 
teltl  hne%*  'Vhvr  ett  H*r  priile  themselves  in  a  coarse  luifeelmgiwss* 
or  fsU  into  an  allecUitkiU  of  huiuaiiity,  which  tujually  provas  thoui  dr^ 
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ocotf  #1  Ail  i)e«rt  and  nature,  i  heard  of  and  observed  instancea  of 
extn*nif  obdurlty  bctw(*en  the  nearest  connections,  whicli  were  shock- 
ii^.  McCormick,  beast  us  site  is,  would  sJiare  her  last 

vith  a  cousin,  and  would  never  any  an  uncivil  word  to  a  stranger. 
Thev  are  also  great  vaunters,  and  when  tl^cy  do  talk,  every  thing  they 
ay  It  with  iin  air,  but  ciuniifily  concealed,  of  exalting  themselvoa,  or 
sometiiing  belonging  to  them.  The  same  aelhshnesa  makes  them 
gluttont  both  in  meat  and  drink  ;  all  their  farming  merits  and  virtues, 
vhich  are  without  end,  seem  to  have  no  other  object  but  ilie  gratib- 
cjiioo  of  this  gross  sensuality.  And  the  only  uu|>leaiing  object  >you 
9(c  shout  the  tsnu  is  the  possessor,  who,  at  a  middle  ^e,  ia  literally 
ersDuned  with  ale  and  meal ;  and  is  swollen  into  an  eaormoua.diapro* 
portiou  of  Hcslt,  to  which  1  never  saw  any  thiog  similar  in  Ireland. 
It  ii  the  strongest  shape  !  a  pig,  when' he  gets  bit,  fattens  at  all  pomU, 
jtA  still  keeps  a  certain  symmetry;  but  an  Eo^ish  farmer  nattena 
h)vii  as  he  gets  bloated,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  imoieoao  number  of 
these  slnipes  that  you  aee,  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  I 
ibould  think  tiiat  they  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  abroad.  Tbeac 
people  too  have  no  look,  language,  or  marnier,  that  cxpresseaAfec* 
lion,  but  they  are  groat  crttica  ol*  proprieties;  and*l  found  from 
yoaag  Headcroft,  that  the  uoguardecUioss  of  my  Irish,  manners  had 
led  me  into  a  great  many  offences  against  what  tncy  considered  good 
breeding.  All  their  conversation  too  consists  in  common  place  ob- 
wnritions,  which  extreme  inanity  seem.s  to  arise  as  much  from  the 
coldness  of  their  hearts  as  from  the  poverty  of  their  imaginations. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  great  deficiencies  in  manners  and  charac¬ 
ter,  in  point  of  comluct,  and  the  virtues  of  their  station,  they  for  ex¬ 
ceed  us.  1  was  surprised  at  the  diderence  between  an  Engl  lab  and 
to  Irish  fair :  at  the  latter,  e\'ery  species  of  the  grosaest  fraud  ia 
prarti.Hcd ;  and  a  man  can  scarody  do  business  So  any  exteit,  brom 
tW  perpetual  wrangles  he  is  gaged  in  to  ovoid  imposition  :  but  in  an 
l:>nglifth  fair,  words  are  binding  oaths,  and  business  passes  on  ^iutly 
ind  speedily.  Another  great  and  pure  feature  they  possess,  which  it 
grieves  iny  heart  to  knoiv  how  sauly  we  want, — their  women  never 
<lrink.  Almost  every  vice  of  our  cluiriicter  I  could  confess  here,  but 
1  diould  have  died  with  shame  to  have  allowed  this.  As  1  found  that 
to  work  well  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  u  man  credit  here,  I  set  out 
^itli  the  mowers, — as  you  know  that  1  am  reckoned  u  first-rate  hand 
among  ourselves  ;  hut  I  soon  found  that  1  had  need  of  all  my  iruh 
iQiliderence  to  success,  to  keep  me  in  countenance ;  for  though  I 
tosde  twice  the  efforts  of  my  companions,  1  could  but  just  keep  up 
them  ;  and  while  they  cut  close,  and  even  without  distroasing 
dieuiselves,  uiy  mowing,  with  all  my  excriions,  was  execrable ;  b^ng 
to  our  straight  handled  scythes,  I  stooped  too  low,  and  did  not 
^der»tand  the  set  of  mine;  so  that  I  was  the  derision  of  the  whole 
^‘■‘Id.  At  la>t  one  of  them,  better  natured  than  the  rest,  said,  “  Loi4 
luvu  thee,  lad,  thou  wilt  kill  thyself,  and  break  thy  back  at  this 
fsiliion ;  what  queer  sort  of  a  tool  hast  thou  been  used  to  cut  with 
desiring  me  to  stand  mort  upright,  end  setting  my  scythe  not 

to  tlst,  1  found  that  1  could  mow  with  much  more  ease  thi6 
^  # 
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e?er  I  had  done  before,  and  before  1  left  the  field,  they  all  pronogacil 
that  I  promised  well. 

•  In  the  evening  I  had  my  revenge ;  for  while  the  men  were  hom¬ 
ing  after  their  fashion  of  their  feats  of  activity  and  strength,  1 

up  half  a  hundred  weight,  and  challenged  them  to  try  who  wouM 
throw  it  the  farthest.  I  threw  it  a  few  steps;  all  the  inen  trii4 
again  and  again,  hut  could  not  throw  so  far.  Young 
strained  with  all  his  might,  but  fell  far  short  *  and  after  several  at. 
tempts,  each  being  less  successful  than  the  fii^t,  he  grew  f>pevish  md 
angr}'.  I  again  took  the  weight,  and  exerting  myself  fo*-  the  hooow 
of  my  Country,  if  honour  it  can  be  calleil,  with  that  peculiar  ipriag 
of  the  whole  body  from  the  ground,  which  you,  dear  sir,  b^ve 
on  many  a  market  day,  I  fiung  the  weiahe  three  times  as  far  .•%  \  I»a4 
done  at  first.  They  all  seemed  astonished  and  would  try  nomort: 
but  young  llead^roft  said  it  was  all  a  trick,  he  was  sure.  “  No  trick 
at  all,’*  I  replied.  •*  but  only  practice :  what  made  you  m  >w  better 
than  I  this  *norning  makes  me  fliiu^  a  weight  better  than  von  tkii 
evening.”  However,  he  was  so  much  nut  out  of  his  w^v  by 
outdone,  even  in  so  trifling  a  matter,  that  it  was  not  till  I  nso  put 
myself  under  his  tuition  again,  and  he  had  an  opportuni^^  of  fibb¬ 
ing  his  superiority  in  many  ways,  that  he  recovered  his  tcTiysr,’ 

pp.  • 

In  another  English  family,  to  which  accident  introduces  him, 
Maurice  meets  with  a  f  ir  more  fuvourahle  specimen  of  the  FiDg- 
lish  character. 

•  T  wivh,’  he  says,  *  I  could  scratch  out  all  I  have  said  against  the 
Enplijth,  for  th*s  family  of  the  Mapletons  convinces  me,  that  we  have 
nothing  half  so  good  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  there  are  many,  rossj 
such  in  England  ;  but  quiet,  virtuous  people  are  little  noticeu.  Here 
good  people  scorn  rontented  to  be  known  only  to  God  ;  but  in  Ireland 
the  best  must  converse,  and  walk  about  and  smoke  tobacco.* 

When  Maurice  came  away,  ‘  the  Headcrofts  wished  him 

*  good  bye,  th.it  was  all not  one  of  th^m  gave  him  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  only  young  fleadcroft  ‘  looked  disconcerted.*  Youin 
Mipleton,  too,  who  followed  him  to  town  with  a  present  of  i 
large  cheese,  *  would  have  parted  with  a  lead  m  good  bye,’  but 

*  Maurice  knowing  his  nature,  shook  both  his  hands,  theo  be 

*  wept  out,  and  if  it  hati  not  been  for  duty  to  his  parents  wouW 
‘  hsTe  followed  Maurice  to  Ireland.’  These  are  traits  of  homely 
English  nature  worth  \v  ing  delineated. 

On  Ills  return,  Maurice  turns  to  good  account  the  result  el 
his  ohaervatiors.  He  immediately  lo<»ks  out  for  task-work,  and 
earning  n:uch  and  spending  litfle,  he  begins  to  grow  rich,  and 
has  leisure  to  while  away  the  Christmas  holydays,  under  the 
thatch  of  the  gooil  Priest  of  Rahery. 

•  I  had  a  dear  friend,  the  friend  of  my  prime  time,  a  real  prince, 
Hi  Syttivnn  Bere:  lie  was  directly  descended  from  the  great  Hi  ^ 
livan  Bare,  who  fell  with  the  fall  of  his  country*  His  descendant  ia 
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(H*  C«iroKn  secandus  recovered  a  share  of  the  property, 
from  the  negligence  of  the  undcrtnicers,  who  res>ided  abroad  in  Engu* 
lind,  and  the^thnfily  lived  in  great  9|)lendour  aild  hotpitality,  with 
ftfrf  knee  bent  to  them  in  the  castle,  on  the  rocks  of  Berehaveo. 
flii;  Hi  Sallivun  Here  was  my  foster  brodier;  and  cliis'tie,  esteemed 
ID  binding  in  Ireland,'  neither  age,' nor  ubseoce,*  would  entirely 
bmk.  but  regularly  every  new  year's  day,  we  exchanged  letters  of 
im^iiry  and  gO'>d  \v;^es.  In  all  his  letters  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  son, 
ifd  I  in  return  boasted  of  mine,  for  so  now  1  called  ond  felt  that 
Miurice  was.  h  was  suHreient  for  him  to  know*,  that  Maurice  was 
tks  head  of  the  house  of  ()*JCeal,  to  respect  and  wish  to  see  him  ; 
hk  b.ing  a  day-labourer  only  appeared  an  accident  in  the  eyes  of 
one  always  talking  with  old  tmes  :  he  did  not  the  less  esteem  him  m 
hi|th  born  Milesian  prince.  1  determined  to  send  Maurice  there^ 
brcaase  I  knew  he  was  secure  of  the  respect  of  the  old  diiefkain,  and 
I  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  the  friendship  of  the  young  one;  and 
M  in  the  event  it  proved.* 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  May,  after  Maurice  liud  !90wn 
lih land,  and  when  he  (‘ould  best  Im>  spared,  the  Priest,  having 
tlrsired  the  neighbours  to  keep  his  house  aiu)  land  safe  from  liarm, 
despatches  him  with  a  letter,  aiid  a  sii|)orh  Spanish  colt,  aa  4 
present  to  lli  Sullivan,  to  the  castle  of  Hereliaveii.  The  night 
oefore  he  departs,  Maurice  confides  to  his  venerable  friend,  that 
he  loved.  “  Ami  whom  ?’*  says  the  Priest.  “  Berghetta 
“  Tuil,’*  is  the  rejily.’’  “  Ciod  he  thanked,  you  have  ehosen 
**  well,  hut  she  is  quite  a  eliihl.**  “  She  will  not  he,”  replied 
Miurice  smiling,  “  by  tlie  time  we  marry.” 

Maurice’s  letter  from  the  Castle,  gives  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  estabiishmeut  of  an  Irish  chieftaiu. 

'  My  head  is  turned,  dear  fatlier,  but  not  by  tlie  magnificence  of 
this  place,  though  that  ia  suHiciently  amazing.  The  castle  itself, 
with  its  woods  and  mountains,  and  tlic  great  sea  breaking  on  ita 
rocks,  U  awful  indeei!.  As  soon  us  1  appeared  in  sight  i  horn 
Mwnded  from  the  castle;  w'ould  you  credit  it,  that  the  great  Hi  Sul¬ 
livan  Here'  should  receive  a  day-labourer  thus  ?  i  wiis  led  through 
i  (k)uh)c  row  of  followers,  that  extended  from  the  entrance  to  the 
htll,  where  Hi'  Sullivan  Btwe  himself  was,  who,  as  soon  as  ha  saw  me, 
rote  and  embraced  me,  and  kissed  iiw  forehead,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  1  ttooil  abashed  before  him.  The  grandeur  of  the  hail,  the 
crowd  that  gazed  on  me,  the  magnificence  of  his  dress,  which  seetued 
covered  with  jewels,  but  still  more  his  gigaiitic  figure  and  command-' 
air  contused  me ;  nor  did  the  great  attention  frith  which  he 
treated  me  much  restore  me. 

*  “  O’Neal,’*  said  he,  “  I  should  caH  you  prince,  king,  but  that 
t'o  title,  not  even  that  of  an  emperor,  can  add  honour  to  the  irtmc  of 
O’Neal.  You  are  the  O'Neal,  the  last  honoured  representative  of  a 
r^  of  kings  and  warriors,  wbo^e  origin  is  lost  only  in  the  cloudf  of 
On  this  spot  your  forefathers,  and  my  forefaihert  iought* 
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together,  and  the  ni;jrl)lc  pavement  of  the  chapel  is  still  discoloureti 
with  the  blood  of  the  O’Neals  and  Sullivani.” 

‘  He  shewed  me  all  the  state  rooms  of  the  castle,  which  were 
hung  with  the  finest  tapestry  and  velvet,  though  rather  decayed; 
paintings  of  his  ancestors,  and  curious  suits  of  burnished  armour, 
lie  gave  me  the  history  of  each  hero  to  whom  they  belonged,  to 
whicli  I  listened  with  a  pleasure  I  had  never  known  before. 

‘  At  dinner  (he  dined  early)  there  were  gentlemen,  his  near  reli. 
tions,  and  bome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  dined 
standing  in  his  presence,  and  1  alone  was  seated  at  his  table.  After 
dinner  the  harper  entered,  and  played  and  sung  a  song  to  the  glory 
of  the  O’Neals,  and  to  their  misfortunes.  1  could  not  but  blush  u 
tlie  beginning,  but  the  conclusion  was  so  pathetic,  and  the  music  lo 
moving,  that  struggle  as  1  would,  1  could  not  prevent  tlic  teart  rolling 
from  my  eyes. 

*  Yet  all  this  distinction  did  not  for  a  moment  make  me  forget 
myself,  1  knew  my  real  station  tot)  well ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  now, 
nor  will  you  be  surprized  w  hen  I  tell  you  the  pains,  that  the  young 
Tanist,  James  Hi  Sullivan  P.erc,  has  taken  to  turn  my  head.  I  wai 
soon  beginning  to  tire  of  the  castle,  for  I  was  nt)  company  for  the 
prince,  who,  though  the  best  nalured  and  »!iost  ehxjnent  man  alive, 
took  no  pleasure  in  books,  or  in  improvements,  or  in  any  thing  elie 
that  I  could  perceive,  except  stalking.  He  loves  nothing  but  antique 
Irish  customs,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  brood  of  folly  and  idlene&s, 
and  he  is  rather  too  partial  to  tobacco  and  whiskey  :  but  among  hU 
followers  it  was  worse  ;  they  did  nothing  hut  lean  along  the  walUon 
m  wet  day,  or  bask  in  the  sun  on  a  dry  day,  and  when  they  gatherfd 
ut  meals,  or  at  night,  their  conversation,  though  always  witty,  ww 
seldom  better  than  gross  — Then  outside  the  castle  the  w  hole  country 
was  sad.  All  the  clan  despised  industry  ;  there  were  uo  fences  or 
corn  hcUU,  but  the  whole  country  overrun  with  goats,  old  horici, 
slarveil  milch-cows,  and  mangy  sheep.  Here  loo  one  could  never  be 
alone,  for  all  the  hcr»ls  clustered  round  you,  from  miles  around,  U> 
see  who  you  were,  atid  ask  the  news.  1  had  no  refuge  but  the  *e* 
shore,  wliero  an  O’Sullivan  was  never  found,  for  thev  looked  on  the 
sea  as  an  element  Hi  only  for  hhiglishmcn  and  smugglers,  and  they 
even  disdained  to  catch  the  fine  tish  that  frequented  their  coa^t  I 
was  walking  on  the  fourth  evening,  and  wondering  that  they  did  not 
gather  the  sea  weed  for  manure,  when  I  saw  the  bare-footed  boy  fro® 
the  castle  running  past. 

‘  “  Ami  where  are  you  and  the  wind  going,  llory?” 

‘  “  lot.ikr  the  skid  and  fetch  the  young 'I'anist  frona  on  boird, 
don’t  you  see  the  yellow  Hag  on  that  ship’s  head.  That’s  he  joH 
returned  from  trance,  after  leaving  the  old  gentleman,  his  tutor,  itf* 
at  home.” 

*  “  rhen  you  had  better  take  me  with  you,  Hory,  for  1  knovrmf 
way  over  the  waves  better  than  y<»u.*’  *  pp.  97 — 101. 

1  he  boat  is  iip^et  tlirougli  Kory’s  ignorance  of  the  cowl, 
and  .Maurice  willi  diHiculty  saves  (V.'suHivan  and  the  boy  fiwi 
being  ilrowiied.  O’r^ullivan,  being  deceived  by  Maurice*! 
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icrfnt,  i**  first  liisd-essed  at  the  idoii  of  beinij  so  deeply 
iiuK  bted  10  ail  Koc:!i'hiiJHn,  but  bis  joy  is  i^^reut  iit  reco^nisliii^ 
in  him  ibi*  (^’Nettl  wiioiu  bis  falber  iiad  talked  about,  and  a 
b'tini:  Isliip  is  formed  lietueeii  our  bero  and  Ibo  yonn*^ 

Tani.Hi,  "bo  soon  alter  comes  to  pay  a  vi>it  to  ^ood  father 
O’llriiMi. 

Kvcry  Saturday,  Maurice  put  bis  earnini^s  into  Beri^betta’s 
hiiuU;  ‘  "bile  sbe  siill,  v\itb  a  identic,  apprebonsive  look,  would 
su,  “  1  fear  Maurice  tbal  you  work  loo  bard.”  *  At  lenu:di, 
tiirv  are  all  intent  on  coming  bappinoss,  Maurice  and  Ber- 
^irita,  and  ber  wido\v«!d  motber,  and  father  O'Brien,  when  the 
neM>  is  broiii^bt  by  some  traveliin^  mendicants,  ib.it  the  cl.iiiii 
M*l  up  to  the  Berebaven  estate  by  the  heir  of  llie  orii^inul  niider- 
tikrr.  Iiiiil  been  est;ibli>bed,  and  tbal  Hi  Sullivan  Ben*,  driven 
fruin  bis  castle  and  possessions,  bad  expired  not  loiiir  afit  r  .it  a 
trn nit’s  bouse.  Maurice's  friendship  is  soon  put  to  a  severe 
list.  One  hundred  pounds  would  procure  for  J  'lues  Hi  Sul¬ 
livan,  a  commission  in  the  Preucb  service. 

*  Maurice  was  the  next  dny  mere  downcast  tbsn  bis  friend,  yet 
though  I  guessed  pretty  nearly  nbal  was  possi’  g  in  bis  mind,  I  left 
himlu  himself. — In  tlie  evening,  however,  became  to  me  with  bis 
eves  laughing  as  usual,  and  cried.  •*  ()  Futber,  you  d»»  not  know 
ihat  a  grievous  perplexity  1  have  been  in  to  day,  and  ul!  because  I 
douhted  til  .t  llergbetta  was  perfect. 

‘  “  Was  it  not  natural,  the  instant  I  hoard  that  our  dear  friend 

*  .'inted  a  hundred  pounds,  that  1  slioiild  destine  my  siv'ngs  tor  biiii  ? 
»hai  delight  1  felt  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  u  ^ist  him  I  nd  be  so 
liit'e  expecting  that  I  was  able  to  do  so  :  but  then,  this  w  is  to  sacrifice 
Herghetia,  and  bring  her  destitute  into  all  llu*  cares  of  a  growing 
l*n)ily,  u  tiling  I  bad  determined  never  to  do.  1  considered  thin  over 
ind  over  again,  till  my  bead  uched  :  at  last  I  tliooglit  of  doing  what 
1  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  consulting  wiili  llerghciia — Hear  her 
tngtl-  eply. 

*  How  can  you  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Mi  iirice.  even  though  our 
•eddiug  is  delayed,  or  should  never  lake  place  ?  wt  are  placed  here 
to  |>erform  our  duties;  when  does  (lod  ever  tell  us  to  consult  our 
•ishes?  bow  miserable  shall  we  be,  it  we  set  our  hearts  only  on  hap¬ 
piness?  Misfortunes  will  certainly  come,  and  tb#*n  w'»*  should  not 
have  a  good  conscience  to  support  ns.  But  do  nri,'  condniied  sbe, 

‘  let  the  sarrilice  be  made  to  your  friend,  but  to  (ind,*  and  kneeling 
<lnsn,  she  drew  me  to  her  side,  and  uttered  aloud  an  innocciii  prayer, 

*  that  CiofI  would  give  me  every  day  fresh  resolution  to  ab  indon  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  anti  to  draw  me  nearer  to  Heaven.*  ' 
pp.  138—1.^9. 

last,  Maurice  ia  rewarded,  and  if  ever  lie  ‘  felt  consciouH  of 

^0)al  blooil  ill  bis  vein**,  it  waa  now,  when  llie  posHe*^**nm  of 

*  seeine*!  to  place  biiii  in  a  pro*ipcrilv  above  kiiig^.* 
who  bus  faithfully  devoted  biiuseU  to  James  ill  Sullivan 
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in  bin  rpTew  of  fortune,  exhibits  his  dexterity  as  a  serVingrom 
at  the  we<!dini;. 

‘  Our  jest  was  now  to  convict  Rory  of  a  surpassing  admiration  ot 
Berrett;  his  eyes  were  bcarcely  ever  off  her,  and  whenever  she  gpoka, 
he  listened  with  his  lips  wide  apart,  and  when  she  ceased,  he  would 
recover  himself  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh.  He  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  her  in  female  kind  ;  the  genileness  and  distinctness  of  her 
utterance,  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  wisdom  of  all 
she  said,  captivated  his  regards  ;  but  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  piety,  which  was  d(»minanl  over  all  her  feelings,  he  regarded 
her  as  a  saint.  Then  she  would  sing  for  him  the  old  Irish  songs  her 
father  had  brought  from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  which  tallied  with 
many  that  Kory  had  learnt  in  Connaught,  about  the  exploits  of  Fm 
the  son  of  Comhal,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Fin  M*Coul.  He  was  quite 
beside  himself,  and  would  chafe  and  leave  us  when  Maurice  pre* 
tended  to  be  jealous,  and  sometimes  raised  a  blush  on  Berrett'i 
check. 

‘  Oh  happy  days!  how  shortly  did  you  abide!’  pp.  166,  167. 

'riie  tale  of  happiness  is  soon  told,  while,  as  the  Priest  of 
Kahery  remarks,  ‘  misery  is  full  of  cireiimstance.*  Five  years 
passed  away,  ii»  the  course  of  which,  Berrett,  or  Herghetta,  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  two  hoys  and  a  girl.  The  widow  Tual 
sei'ined  to  have  rerovi‘red  her  youth  ami  strength  in  her  daugh* 
t«T's  happiness.  Hut  while  sitting  in  her  chair  by  the  fire-side, 
she  dies  suddenly.  Faintings  and  a  tt‘mporary  loss  of  reason, 
siirc(H*tled  on  Berghetta’s  part,  and  with  a  view  to  rouse  her  from 
tlie  state  of  melancholy  into  which  she  declined,  father  O’Brien 
proposes  that  they  slmuld  all  journey  together,  to  bury  her  mo¬ 
ther  with  her  husband  at  the  Uefeast,  at  the  Seven  Churclies,  in 
tin*  county  of  Wiclilow.  \V  liat  follows  is  written  with  great 
pathos,  Init  we  must  not  deprive  the  reailer  of  the  pU*asureof 
meeting  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  narratife. 
Maurice  returns  a  widow«*r  to  his  lonely  home.  The  Hrst  effects 
of  (his  unexpected  calamity  upon  Ins  feelings,  and  its  perma¬ 
nent  indnence  upon  his  character,  arc  described  with  exquisite 
(ruth  of  feeling. 

We  shall  very  liricfly  indicate  tlie  outline  of  the  remainder  of 
the  t.ile.  Some  years  after,  Maurice  rcH'oives  a  visit  from  James 
Hi  Sulliv.in,  I  iia,  and  Kory.  I le  is  distressed  to  discover  on 
what  siH’rct  enterprise  Hi  Sullivan  has  revisited  Ireland,  whidi 
is  no  other  than  to  excite  a  rising  among  the  lower  | people  for 
the  purpose  of  reci)\cring,  by  their  means,  his  ancient  posses¬ 
sions.  Nlaurice  in  vain  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  prose¬ 
cuting  his  wild  dt'sign,  ]>oin(iiig  out  to  him  the  danger  he  is 
exjK>s«»d  to  from  Merritt  !M*C\imiick,  who  turns  out  a  spy  and 
iiilormer  ;  hut  at  last.  Hi  Sullivan  is  |M*rsuadt*d  to  accept  of 
terms  which,  as  the  result  of  Maurice’s  uegotiation,  the  ownff 
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of  (he  castle  offers  him,  as  the  price  of  relinquishin;^  all  claim 
to  (he  estate.  At  this  crisis,  the  castle  is  set  on  lire  by  Merritt 
.M‘Curinick,  who  uses  the  name  ol*  lii  Sullivan  to  excite  his 
follo^^ers  to  this  detestahle  conspiraev,  and  (hen,  on  heiiii^  him¬ 
self  apprehended,  accuses  lii  Sullivan  of  beini;  the  instigator 
of  (he  deed.  'Mien  follows  the  arrest  of  Hi  Sullivan,  his  rescue 
b>  Maurice,  his  im))rudent  return  to  the  town  for  the  vindictive 
pnrpose  of  seizin*:^  the  wretched  informer,  his  recapture,  and 
dratli.  1 1  is  clan,  however,  obtain  forcible  possession  of  tlie 
corpse,  wliieh  is  hrout;ht  to  the  chapel  in  (he  Uland  of  Dorsies. 
There,  Merritt,  who  is  with  ditficulty  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
clii),  is  k«*pt  concealed,  '['he  men  to  whose  custody  and  pro¬ 
tection  he  is  committed,  eai^i  r  to  punish  him  in  any  way  short  of 
ciusiiii^  death,  place  the  body  in  (he  little  ceil  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined,  and  close  the  entrunee.  In  the  morning::,  Merritt  is  found 
a  miiiiae,  and  he  never  retrains  his  intellects. 

Maurice  slow  ly  recovereil  from  the  wounds  he  received  in  Hi 
^ullivui^s  rescue,  and  his  death  inllicted  a  lasting  puu^  on  his 
heart. 

‘  HU  attempt  at  suicide,  his  total  neglect  of  the  offices  of  religion, 
filled  Maurice’s  mind  with  the  dreadful  idea,  that  he  might  have 
fHtfiied  into  perdition,  and  tliey  might  l>e  separated  for  ever.  He 
raved  of  this  when  he  was  ill,  and  when  he  was  able  to  converse,  he 
0(H.‘i)cd  all  his  apprehension  to  me.  What  comfort  1  dared  give,  I 
gave,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  soothing  Maurice;  but  to  his 
(juestion,  whether  the  prayers  and  penance  of  u  poor  sinner  like 
himndf  could  now  have  any  influence  on  the  salvation  of  his  bclovcHt 
friend,  I  could  only  answer  “  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  avuileth 
much.” — 'I'liis  was  sufficient  for  Maurice;  and  as  the  most  painful  act 
to  Ininst'lt’ that  might  he  agreeable  to  God,  lie  resolved  to  take  Merritt 
to  his  liuuse,  and  to  provide  for  him  in  his  present  helpless  state. 
This  he  continued  to  do  till  his  death,  though  to  the  lust  lie  always 
shuddered  w  hen  he  first  entered  his  room  in  the  morning.  Maurice 
t»)o  practised  the  most  rigid  abstinence  and  severe  penances,  not  for 
the  value  of  the  observances  themselves,  but  that,  be  said,  he  felt 
oio»i  happy  wiien  he  had  mastered  every  consideration  of  hipiiclf, 
could  offer  a  pure  prayer  to  (iod  for  his  friend. 

*  W't  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  apparent  tranquillity, 
snd  wlieu  his  rustic  friends  would  wonder,  tfiat  he  sunk  more  now, 
ihsu  alien  Berghetta  died,  he  said,  “  Heaven  and  hope  were  with  rue, 
<^ven  the  day  that  Berrett  died ;  but  here  arc  Hell  and  fear,  and  1 
cannot  shake  them  from  olf  niy  soul  ” 

‘  iilill  he  had  twi)  sureties  of  comfort — his  children  who  warmed 
hii  heart — and  his  labour  that  deadened  thought.*  pp.  ‘2  >2 — 

fbe  interests  of  (lie  young  Iniy,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  (be 
Cistle,  the  only  iiibalritaiit  wlio  bad  been  saverl  in  (lie  coriflagra- 
Call  Maurice  to  Kiigland.  lie  revisits  Headesroft,  ami 
Mapletou.  tSooke  years  alter,  the  former  dies,  leaving  Maurice 
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all  hU  lar^^o  fortnm*,  dm  ilie  e;roiiiHl  ol  lii*i  lnMn<j  ‘  thr*  only  pfr. 

*  hoii  liad  cared  u  rii^li  <(»•  Idin  in  roalio  *  Maurice  lias  th« 
s;ui>racti(»n  id  M-ciii"  l^i^  cliildreii  |daccd  in  aftlucncc,  and  diwof 
a  lieclnic  uu  h\  ait  iitlcciiotts  I’eVer. 

'riic  reinaiiidi  r  ol  ilw  it  nraiive  is  occupied  willt  llte  fortuni^ 
ofl’iia  ami  Maurice^  cl»il  rcit,  ulto  setile  in  Spain,  and  are 
at.iidtKMi  (o  a  staiion  Itt  contiiii;  titc  laioil\  ol  Hi  Nial.  I'u  thn^ 
iitU  rest  in  a  tale  depends  iipt)ii  inci«)eitls  nt  a  roniannc 
cast,  llte  littf'r  portion  oi  tlie  \oluii  e  will  comprise  the  iiaM 
an  n»*iittj  part  ol  tlte  history.  'Mte  simply  demesne  and  itilural 
citaiacter  ol  the  eailier  parts,  however,  eiii;ai;ed  our  fi  eliti^ 
lii>>st  itowerfully,  uitd  ue  synt}  athi/.ed  wiili  tite  Ihiist  oi  Ralipri 
Vion  he  says,  in  elo^iittj  the  Tale,  ‘  |  loreed  my  thoniiltls  to 
‘pass  lioiu  the  lit  the  dead — tit  iiiv  h>ved  Mauriee  iiid 

‘  ljeri;lieita,  to  the  e\t‘r  hi/iionred  III  Siillii aiis,  lallter  ainl  sod ; 

‘  viilh  whom  1  toh  that  I  hud  a  iieaiei  intri(‘vt  ihan  with  the 
‘  ytniii:;  he^liiiters  in  a  life  that  was  eh»*ii;;  last  upon  me.* 
I’ua  «  ndei%t)urs  (o  persnaiie  the  old  priest  to  take  up  Itis  abode 
ill  So  tin  : 

‘  |tul  I  couhl  not  part  from  Ireland.  Idne  the  doating  love  of  i 
parent  lorn  Mikly  ehild.  the  more  llli^  ha})les^  cmmiiy  grie\etl  my  heart, 
the  iiioie  1  was  iiitached  to  it.  and  besides  it  would  lia\e  ill  become 
rue  to  ubaiidoii  tlte  duties  ol  m\  poor  p:iri«>h,  now  that  hie  wa^  grown 
too  ^ilor(  with  me  lu  enable  me  to  begin  the  care  of  anew  tel  of 
Oi'uis  with  any  cliance  of  sucees:).’ 

NVe  ^i\e  one  more  extract.  'I’he  Priest  of  Uahery  is  spetk- 
iiit;  to  the  Duke,  who  has  married  Heialdiiie  Hi  Si  tl,  Mau¬ 
rice's  daii^liler. 

‘  “  You  h.ivo  hern  early  taught,  my  son,**  I  began,  “  to  regard 
wliut  is  culled  the  Kefi>riit:ttion  as  Satan’s  work  ;  to  loi>k  upon  our 
B<  parated  brethren  ns  willul  and  unpardonable  heretics,  but  our 
eeclesi  tstics  state  too  absolutely,  that  the  Heformaiton  was  purely 
cvd.  It  was  (lod's  work.  It  was  a  separation  to  he  deplored,  tt 
it  .ifleetod  our  I’roti stunt  hrethien  ;  bit!  it  was  a  reformation  to  be 
huihd  with  joy,  as  it  tiHcited  our  I'wii  y  liurclt.  It  was  the  rclor* 
pt.UKiC  ol  C'ailiohes,  as  well  a^  of  Protestants.  Was  not  relormstioQ 
w. lilting  when  pt  liiical  pride  and  ngerunciizeu  enl  infected  tlte  bosomi 
of  our  pnntifis  and  c.'rdinats?  \'’heit  the  most  holy  privileges  of 
religo'it  wiTi  “ef  up  lor  s.ile,  to  supply  means  to  their  deprarity, 
whii*  a  Pope  (Leo  .\  )  was  heard  to  say,  *  quantas  ilivitias  nobis  at* 
tu!*»  xe’us  ista  tabula  C'liristi!  was  there  m  t  need  tiir  a  relbrniation ? 
l)t<  not  (lod  in  les  mercy  ilivule  us  among  4»ur>elves,  and  place  in 
Prt»lestar>fs  w'tehfol  and  cie.iisighied  censors  upon  our  Church? 
I'ensidej  »he  i  ha-ju  ters  of  our  poniiO*,  caidm.ns,  and  ecclcsiaiuci, 
b(U»ieMii<l  stfue  the  lU  formation,  and  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
G  >d  in  ilivitling  to  save. 

•  •*  .'id  jttir  all,  is  not  this  value  which  wp  set  upon  unity  and 
conloriiuiy  exaggt  rated  ?  Docs  it  not  spring  rather  from  on  aluch* 
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neM  to  our  Church  than  for  our  religi*'n  ?  What  is  the  natural 
tffirct  af  passive  assent  anil  unifoimliy?  v*hat  but  iniliiTereuce  ?  It 
lot»U  it  has  \  lino  appearance,  am^  does  to  boast  ot‘;  but  it  is 
fpinilfss,  heartless,  llleless.  Look  ;t  Spain  and  Italy,  wlu  re  you 
Iwvi*  most  of  it,  and  see  intani\  of  crime  top  orthodoxy  "  ilh  it’s  head. 
\\V  rtproach  the  Protestants  a  iih  their  sects  though  even  the  worst 
of  them  are  taltliful  Christians;  hut  we  do  noi  juiiiee  those  great 
wctsol'  Atheists  anti  Deists,  wliich  preserve  the  name  ot  our  religion, 
they  care  for  none  ami  which  perhaps  might  not  have 
M<heil  into  such  ^••ightful  extremes,  if  some  division  of  relig’oinj 
opinion  had  heen  allowed.  No,  mv  son,  1  do  not  cull  our  separated 
brrtlirtm  heretics ;  praise  be  to  Ciod  I  cun  see  much  good  in  the 
(liuTsitv  of  sects,  though  I  cannot  approve  their  opinions.  It  shows, 
tt  least,  that  religion  i.s  the  business  of  such  men's  bosoms,  and  that 
thfvilirt'er  because  they  are  in  earnest. — Any  thing  is  to  he  preferred 
to  crlilncis  and  indiHerence.  I  have  in  Kngland  seen  u  little  chapel 
rahi'vl  by  Socininns,  and  consoled  myself  hy  thinking,  that  a  great 
fermentation  must  have  taken  place,  before  ihat  subtle  scum  was 
ibroHn  up.  No,  my  son,  1  do  not  hate  lierciics;  1  consider  them  us 
in>trumcnls  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  shutue  us  when  we  are 
corriipteih  an  1  to  spur  us  on  to  exertion  when  wc  become  lethargic; 
ami  1  liuinbiy  hope,  that,  if  they  act  up  to  the  light  winch  (^fod  has 
rraiittd  them,  we  shall  meet  them  in  that  Ile;\ven,  where  doubts  and 
uispules  w  ill  be  no  more."  '  pp.  Sl-T — 35t\ 

riiese  arc  admirable  sentiments,  let  Ih  *m  come  from  whose 
lips  they  may.  \Vc  know  not  what  priest  (here  may  now  he  in 
the  Island  of  Rahery,  hut  we  have  the  gratilicBtion  of  recollect- 
in^f,  thill  as  iiroceediii*^  from  the  Author  of  iJie  'Pale,  they  belong 
to  one  individual  at  least  who  is  not  an  ide.tl  eharaeter. 

c  do  not  often  devote  so  much  ri'om  in  ouf  pages  to  a  Tale, 
but  (his  Tale  comes  with  (Init  demand  upon  uiir  attention,  wliicli 
i'  made  hy  even  the  lighter  |»rodne(ioiis  of  a  supi  rlor  mind. 
ll  the  reader  adverts  for  a  moment  to  liie  woiks  o*'  the  two 
nuist  popular  contemjiorary  writers  in  this  depai  tmeut  of  litera- 
turi',  Miss  Fidgewortli,  and  the  Author  of  \Vaverley,  he  can 
»c»rci‘ly  fail  to  perceive  (he  striking  peculiarity  of  ehai actor 
f»biili  ilisiingtiishes  this  little  Tale  troin  tlie  style  of  either, — a 
prevailing  tenderness  and  |)athos  of  manner,  |)eriectly  maseulinc, 
|)erlec(ly  Irish,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  in  the  Author  all 
the  warmth  of  imagination  and  ingenuous  sensihility  which  are 
*ai(l  to  eliaracterize  his  countrymen.  If  we  have  any  fault  (o 
find  with  the  Tale,  it  is  only  with  the  high  fori  lines  that  are  at- 
Uifiod  hy  !VIaurice\  children.  An  air  of  improbability,  of 
romance,  is  thus  thrown  over  the  sequel  of  what  is  otherwise  a 
Iruly  natural  story.  And  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  make 
fin*  reward  of  virtue  seem  to  consist  in  grandeur,  even  tliough  it 
virtue  of  the  lineage  of  Hi  Nial 
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Kt)le  and  lant^Udi^e  in  ^hich  Home  people  addrets  « 

^  write  for  children,  HnjjijeHl  llie  idea  that  they  iini^se 
ihemHelves  to  Iw*  thMliii",  iii»l  with  immature  men  and  womti, 
hut  with  thrown  up  Lilii|>utians.  'I'hey  seem  to  ))resuine  upon 
inferiority  in  bodily  fore.-,  in  stature,  in  every  thinj;  l)ui  that 
practised  sophistication  of  the  nnderstainiinir  wliieh,  nut  till 
after  sixteen  or  twenty  years’  training,  enahles  ns  to  tollow  idn!» 
liirou(;h  all  sorts  of  clumsy  involutions  of  words.  Few  pervooa 
well  understand  that  intelleetuat  retro!;ression  which  is  reifui' 
site  iu  onler  to  hiiii;;  I'eueher  witliui  the  sphere  of  iiiUalde 
coui|M'eheiisitm.  A  i^reut  part  of  what  is  said,  sum;,  and  priiUid, 
for  tlie  lienetit  of  children,  is  not  hint;  more  than  the  crusty  eoni- 
rnoii'piaceH  of  adult  instruction,  kindly  eriimhicd  do\Mi  to  in- 
eohereiiry.  Hut  no  trituration  can  render  that  milritive,  whirh 
in  substance  is  inilit;estihli‘.  Manv  of  oiir  rcad<*rs  iiuiy  liavc 
W’itnessetl  public  hortatory  e\(*ieises  iiiivurivd  for  the  cdibcation 
of  a  yotitldiil  audiimce,  in  whii'li  an  ovcrtlowint'  atrection  hi!> 
fruitlessly  spent  itself,  in  such  an  iinintcllit;'ibh‘  iiKipproprialc- 
nesH  of  terms,  as  mit;ht  almost  he  eompanni  to  the  inarticulate 
piirrin^s  of  an  animal  over  its  yount;,  wh'cli  convey  no  dehuite 
idea — nothiiit;  hut  the  vai;ue  impression  of  toiuiness. 

C’oiidescension,  howevt*r,  may  coiidesctMid  too  far.  There  is 
a  style  of  speakint;  to  children,  which  is  not  only  lowered,  but 
dri;rach*d ;  not  merely  familiar,  Imt  imbecile.  An  adult,  in  ad- 
dressin*;  himstdf  to  inranev,  must  stoop,  it  is  true  ;  hut  he  stoops 
only  that  Ilf*  may  raise  lUMier  to  his  own  estate  those  who  it 
present  are  helow  it.  'I'he  Iani;uai;e  of  maturity  to  childhood, 
is,  ‘  Son,  come  iij)  liither.’  It  is  a  manly,  reasonable,  iiispirintj, 
stimulatini;  voice,  widely  ditVerenl  from  the  ilrivelliiii;  prattle 
which,  thoui;)i  it  niay  he  enmprelieusihle  enoU‘;h,  has  nothing io 
it  emfudutirr.  'I’he  natural  inanity  of  (he  child  may  be  inju¬ 
riously  piolonc;ed  by  the  afl’ected  inanity  of  the  teacher.  Pet- 
sons  conversant  with  education,  may  have  observed  instances  in 
which  the  curly  elVorts  of  incipient  iiUeHi;;eiice  have  been  balfled 
by  the  artifieial  condescension  of  the  teacher  ;  the  slrenjilhen* 
inp^  appetite  lias  been  seamlntiziMl  by  the  unnecessary 
of  the  nutriment  with  which  it  has  been  supjdied. 

In  the  present  day,  as  it  re^piets  cMlueation,  the  extreme  to- 
wanls  wliich  we  are  lemlim;,  seeius  to  be  that  of  loweiinpT 
thini;  too  low.  'Po  speak  more  c^spcTially  of  whai  is  termed  the 
reri:;ious  world,  we  must  think,  that  the  extraordinary  dej;rec 
ot  attention  that  is  at  present  directed  towards  (he  busint‘HS  of 
f;ra(uitoiis  cHluration,  is  in  some  measure  exposing  us  to  the  in- 
fi»ei)sible  invasion  ol  a  spirit  of  ehildishness,  or  of  atrectionatc  int* 
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^fcilitv,  and  tlmt  it  may  operate  a  gradual  tlt'^ailalion  in  the 
gitndaid  ot  education  ii^eiienilly.  Moreover,  the  abundant  la- 
cilitir*^  lor  puhlisiiini*;,  and  the  Kfrontr  excitement  nflordeil  hythe 
coiHitant  demand  tor  educational  worka,  have  hionirht  out  into 
print  a  ^reat  c*omimny  ot  minor  authors,  kind  souls,  in  whom 
llic  aihli  to  do  i'ood  has  tar  outshone  their  other  (|iialitication8  ; 
imi  tliev  have  been  met,  we  must  think,  with  much  too  lax  an 
iniiuli^eiice.  In  conse(|uence,  our  own  children,  as  well  ua 
those  ot  our  ))oor  nei^^hhours,  for  whom  we  laudably  concern 
ourselves,  are  at  present  wadiiii^  deep  in  a  wide  iiuiiidatioii  of  in- 
(iif^criiniiiate  pnblication.  l)rt*ains,  coiieernin^  which  one  has  been 
siJlinij  to  ho|H*,  for  tlie  ere»lit  of  their  authors,  that  tlH‘y  W€*re 
literally  ilreamt  ;  Allei^ories,  in  whieli  all  the  Virtues  have  suf¬ 
fered  ilie  martyrdom  of  wretched  pnisopopaua  ;  Fictions,  that 
have  burlestpied  all  serious  realities  ;  in  a  word,  every  kind  of 
|Hi<Tility  tlmt  has  stH'iiied  well  meant  and  etangelicaly  h  ive  been 
admitted  to  supply  the  sudden  demand  for  elementary  readiiii^. 

Wo  have  banisluMt  the  lijilt  p.ijHT  covers  of  the  past  uife,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absurdities,  as  well  as  the  had  and  heathenish 
principles,  with  which  they  were  filled  ;  we  oii2;ht  now  to  de¬ 
mand  of  those  who  supply  our  children  with  reailin!^,  not  only 
belter  [>riii(‘ipl(‘s,  but  more  Hvnnv,  If  we  have  driven  away  tlie 
Fairies  and  the  (iiants,  let  not  fbe  sickly  conceits  of  rickety 
iia:<iuiity  be  allowtul  to  occupy  (be  vacancy,  with  the  caricatures 
of  Oliristiaii  realities.  Cliildreit  do  not  need  a  sillinesH  level  with 
Uifir  own,  even  for  tbeir  entertainment  ;  much  less  for  tbeir  iii- 
9(riie(i<ai.  'I’liat  wliicb  is  in  itself  puerile^  of  bow  iniicb  piety 
nr  alVectiun  soeviT  it  may  lx*  made  the  medium,  can  never  lend 
to  mature  tlie  itd'aiit  mind  ;  nor  will  it  even  MTve  the  purposes 
of  relaxation.  Cbildreii,  those,  at  least,  who  :in»  accustomed 
to  be  (reattal  as  reasonable  beings,  will  not  lon^  be  amused 
or  iulerested  with  mere  nnnsemie.  lit  luaiiy  cases,  the  iutention 
•‘ccinslobavc  lieeii  (bat  of  cheating  children  into  Keli^ioii  by  means 
of  pious  nonseiise  :  we  would  as  soon  attempt  to  Hot'  (liem  into  it* 
ibe  teacher  w  lio,  to  enpi^^e  the  utteiuion  and  alli'Ctions  ot  cbil- 
drcB  (owartU  Cliristianity,  uuuUI,  if  we  may  so  s|K*ak,  uttempt 
to  Ninu";^le  it  into  tbeir  arms  under  the  di^i^nise  of  a  toy,  for- 
the  boundless  resources  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  natu- 
•^1  dii^iiity  of  immortal  intelligences,  even  in  the  ciirliett  ata|^ 
al  their  b^  iiiir. 

We  mast  not  now  pursue  the  subject  on  wbieli  we  are  toncli- 
Much  mitiflit  bo  saiti  on  the  means  contained  in  the  Cliris- 
han  system  for  losterin»j  in  the  infant  character,  (of  the  |N>or, 
•s  Weil  as  of  the  rich,)  an  elevated,  reasonable,  strenuous,  dia- 
inieri*stfd,  ami,  we  venture  to  add,  heroic  spirit,  as  op|K>sed, 
®ot  to  humility,  but  to  vul^rarity,  to  sonlidness,  to  Irivolity,  pu* 
^illanimity,  and  imbecility  ;  as  well  as  ou  the  tone  of  religious 
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initiatory  works,  «‘Hj)eriaily  those  of  the  lii^liter  clas?!,  whif^  I 
are  the  nio^t  open  to  the  charge  of  ha\ing  an  en!celilini^  tD4  I 
irulgari/ing  intluence.  But  for  the  present  we  must  aii\t*rt  \%  I 
the  excellent  little  volume  before  us,  which  peiha|>s  we  ought  I 
nut  to  have  introduced  hy  the  kind  of  remark  we  hi^e  I 
here  ii'.aiie.  >lr.  Border  v.rit«*s  well  for  children.  We  p»o  I 
give  his  Klementarv  Discourses  our  most  hearty  recoun.  t*ndi- 
lion,  and  we  have  little  doid)t  tiiey  will  take  a  permanent  piAci 
in  the  nursery  library.  A  single  (piotation  will  suiViciiutly  tx. 
hi))ii  tlir  character  ot  the  volume. 

‘  This  good  news  concerning  Christ’s  coming  into  the  world  to  sate 
sinner.s  is  ai.so  (h  clnrcd  to  !)e  xvorthi/  of  all  acceptation.  Acceptation 
aiginfies  rcci  iving.  To  accept  a  saying  is  to  believe  it,  to  receive  it, 
and  to  make  ’dl  the  use  we  can  of  it.  There  are  three  sorts  of  &ay» 
ings  :  some  sayings  are  false  ;  others  are  true,  hut  foolish  ;  and  some 
are  both  true  and  w  ise  and  good.  1  hope  you  know  to  w  hich  ofihow 
three  5orls  the  saying  1  have  been  speaking  of  belongs.  You  may 
e  i  ily  tell.  Consider.  It  is  a  saying  ot  Ciod,  and  it  is  eoncerning  sal¬ 
vation,  and  therefore  must  he  true  and  wise  and  good,  l  or  llieic 
reasons  it  is  called  “  'I'he  glorious  (iospel  of  tlie  blessed  (iod.”  The 
wo-d  (luspcl  signifies  good  news  :  it  is  a  glorious  (lospel,  because  it 
tells  US  of  ikuch  glorious  things,  and  it  is  (iod  w  ho  sends  the  (iosjK'lto 
us.  Now’,  ehildrin,  you  may  see  w  hy  it  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  is,  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  made  use  of  by  all  wIjo  hear 
it.  When  you  hear  u  piece  of  news  which  is  not  true,  as  soon  as  you 
know  it  to  be  untrue  you  care  nothing  more  about  it,  whether  it  be 
bail  news  or  good.  Suppose  a  mischievous  person  tells  you  that  the 
hoiist*  is  on  fire  ;  you  are  liigli^encd  perhaps  Ibr  a  minute,  but  as  icon 
aii  you  itMik  about  you,  and  find  that  it  is  a  false  alarm,  your  fear  is  til 
over  and  you  think  no  more  of  it.  Suppose  again,  that,  being  at 
school  a  long  w  ay  Irom  lieme,  a  person  should  say  that  your  father  and 
motlier  were  come  to  see  you  ;  you  would  he  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  w 
soon  as  you  found  out  that  it  was  not  true,  all  your  joy  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  you  would  see  that  the  news  was  not  worth  hearing,  ^^he• 
ll»er  news  be  good  or  bad,  if  it  be  not  true  it  is  of  no  use.  hut  re- 
tneniber  that  whatever  is  said  in  the  Hihle  is  true.  Somethings  in  the 
Ibhlf  are  whut  we  are  apt  to  think  bad  news,  1  mean  when  it  tells  ui 
that  we  are  sinners,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  ever.  But  the 
news,  being  true,  is  worth  hearing,  though  you  may  not  like  to  hear 
it.  It  the  liousc  you  live  in  were  really  on  tire,  it  would  be  kind  for 
any  one  w  ho  knew  it  to  tell  you.  that  you  might  get  safely  out  in  time* 
In  like  maniuT,  as  it  is  quili?  true  that  we  are  wicked,  and,  being 
wicked,  are  in  danger  of  endless  pain  ;  Clod  is  very  kind  to  tell  us  of 
our  danger  beforehand,  that  w  e  may  escape  from  it. 

«  But  even  ot  things  w  hich  are  true,  some  arc  better  w  orth  knowing 
than  others,  'lhat  is  the  best  news  which  will  do  you  the  most  good. 
If  any  one  were  to  tell  you  how  you  might  spend  one  day  in  a  happy 
manner,  you  would  think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  him.  If  anothff 
should  show  you  how  you  might  be  happy  f#r  a  w  hole  year,  you  would 
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I  fffkcn  that  better  news  ptill.  But  if  a  ihiril  person  shouM  make 
^nu»Q  ti*  you  mij»ht  be  sure  of  iivinj:  a  hundred 

^fir^  rn(i  uf  beio^  happy  all  that  time  -  you  would  coU'^ider  thait  to 
:  (iic  be^t  news  (d  all.  Do  you  thiok,  children,  that  no  one  can  tell 

yojanv  news  so  good  as  that  ?  If  you  think  so,  you  are  misfukeo.  I 
We  bier,  telling  you  to-duy  much  better  news.  1  have  I'een  telling 
fouthil  Chri>l  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the 
chlel',  a^d  that  this  is  a  futhful  saying.  !?»  i»  nut  better  to  hear  t!iat, 
lliin  it  would  be  to  hear  how'  you  might  be  happ^  lor  a  hun<lrod  years? 

•*  I  don’t  know,**  some  citild  may  answer,  “  1'  don’t  care,”  you 
mean;  for  if  you  cared  about  it.  y  »u  might  ea>ily  kt.ow.  Hearken. 
What  will  become  of  you  when  you  die  ?  “  I  shall  go  either  to  heaven 
orhel.”  Shall  you  he  happier  then  ih»n  y(»u  are  iiov\,  or  not  ?  •*  If 

1  go  to  heaven  1  shall  he  much  happier,  hut  if  1  go  to  the  place  of 
punhliiiient  1  shall  suHer  a  deal  more  pain  than  1  ever  sutiered  yet.** 
And  how  long  shall  you  stay  there?  *•  Always  No  one  evei  conies 
iway  either  fi'Mii  heaven  or  from  hell.  VV’hen  1  die  i  ^haii  go  to  that 
plice  where  i  shall  >lay  for  ever.'*  What  do  yi'u  mean  by  for  rx^rf 
Do  you  mean  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand  years,  or  a  million  years^ 
or  what  ?  **  .'dorc  than  all  those  put  together.  1  eann  d  te!l  dow  much 
for  nrr  means  ;  1  can  only  say  tnai  it  signities  what  w  ill  never  conic  to 
an  end.*’  Uo  you  not  see  then  that  the  best  new>  you  can  possibly 
hear  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  in  the  tt'Xt  concerning  Jesot 
Chrisi’>  coming  to  save  sinners  ?  C’ertainly  it  is,  since  it  informs  ui 
bow  to  escape  everlasting  misery,  and  how  to  obtain  everlasting  liappU 
ni'ii.  pp.  HK) — 199. 


An.  VII.  ^lemoirs  of  the  f  ast  Aforiihs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  I'homat 
yarf^hatji  late  cd*  IVntonville,  and  a  short  'rime  Dej  uty  Purveyor 
to  His  Majesl>  s  Forces  under  Lord  Wellington  PJmo.  pp.  1  |0, 
Price  58  6d.  'lhI7. 

\V  L  are  nn wiling  that  this  judicious  ntrntioo  o«  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  inst  ance  of  religious  coiiver*»ion,  -InuiUI  ml.  riv  escape 
our  notice.  It  is  flistinguislietl  iroin  most  otmu.iiiesol  tin*  kind, 
h)  the  cautions  good  sense  with  uhicli  it  is  ihawii  np.  rim  Aii- 
tlior,  iinleed,  who  was  not  introdticetl  to  .\lr.  Vaiiglian  till  ^time 
time  after  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  liis  views  and 
hvliiigs  oil  the  subject  ol  religion,  appears  to  liav  In  eii  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  to  admit  the  conviction  that  theohj(*(d  of  Ins  C'nrjs- 
tiaii  solieitude  was  really  a  cotiveri.  'TowartU  the  do***-  ot  hix 
ii|iH''»>,  iiowever,  all  doubts  on  this  point  (rease<l  to  «»\i*.|  ;  ainl 
the  Writer  slates  that  he  found  it  no  act  id  sell  ileiiial.  to  visit 
every  evening  his  sick  chamber.  \\  hen,  at  huigih,  Mr.  V  dc- 
ce.ise  pm  a  perioil  to  these  iiitorview».,  he  ‘  tell  their  (M‘S'.ation  a 
*  tlis.ippointment  rather  than  a  release.’ 

I  In*  language  which  we  fintl  an  imliviiliial,  to  whom  religion 
i’'  a  iliiiig  entirely  nt‘w,  using  to  expre-s  the  leehngs  of  sidf- 
thdsenieiii  and  penitenc’e,  is  the  mote  satisueiory,  wh*‘ii,  as  in  Mie 
present  instance,  ‘  no  time  has  been  allowed  lor  him  to  ac(|uire 
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‘  ih**  cu'itomary  Un£;uai;e  of  ihe  Clirislian  world;’  *  mufhlcn* 
ftiidn  lilt*  Writer,  '  had  his  intercourse  led  hiiu  to  adu|)t  any  pof. 

*  (ion  of  that  familiar  and  distrusting  phraseology  hv  which  the 

*  diiTiiity  of  Chiistianily  is  det^radeil,  and  its  lustre  noi  m. 

‘  fitH|uently  ohscured.  'I'he  l.tntrui't?**  ^f  Vatiirhan  watp^. 

‘  cMiiiarty  Ins  own  laniruair*'  *  *'^f  indeed  hnd  antr  ?en 

sfrikiniror  oriirinal  remarks  prot'eedini;  from  him  ;  hut  the  «xer. 
cis«‘ of  tiis  iniml  in  the  pro'^pirt  of  dissolution,  v/ as  not  the  lew 
exemplary  on  that  account,  as  hein«r  unequivocally  expressWeuf 
what  the  Writer  aptly  terms  *  a  holy  revolution  of  character.* 
The  reflections  v^hich  are  suhjoiiicd  to  the  brief  Memoir,  are  oft 
very  tistdul  tt'udency.  rite  Author  is  evitlenlly  a  man  whoie 
visits  of  cminsci  ami  sympathy  to  the  sick,  the  suflVrinir,  or  tbo!«  | 
who  stand  in  ntu^d  of  ndisrious  atlvice,  must  he  hisi;hly  vaUiibk  i 
The  daily  visit  to  a  dyiutr  chamber,  is  one  of  those  unostenutiout 
services  of  henevolciicc,  w  hich  too  tc.w  are  found  ready  to  dk- 
cliarire,  who  are  prominently  active  in  other  religious  or  chiri- 
table  engagements.  Hut  what  is  pure  and  uudetiled  reliftion, 
considered  as  a  practical  reality,  hut  a  life  of  separation  from 
the  world,  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  consolation  of  the  un¬ 
happy  ? 

A  scries  of  notes  is  appended  to  the  Memoir,  in  which  ibf 
W  liter  hrietly  touches  upon  some  subjects  referred  to  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  V  auglian  We  think  that  they  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  obtain  the  attention  they  merit,  had 
they  been  interwoven  with  the  Narrative.  J'he  VVriter’s  diW 
object  appears  to  U^,  to  obviate  the  objections,  or  at  least  losoittii 
the  prejudices,  of  uninformed  hut  well-disposed  persons  into 
whos4*  hands  the  volume  may  fall,  against  those  parts  of  tbr 
Christian  doctrine  to  wliich  there  frequently  exists  the  strongf*‘t 
repugnance.  We  subjoin,  as  a  sptHiinen,  the  conclusion  of  ibr 
Note  on  Election,  without  meaning  to  commit  ourselves  as  |rr- 
feclly  co-iiiciiliiig  with  the  Author’s  views  on  every  point.  In  re¬ 
ferring,  howcvi-r,  to  Mr.  Uohert  Hall’s  “  Help  to  Zion’s  Tn- 
“  vellcr,”  lie  lias,  in  our  opinion,  directed  his  readers  to  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  uiiexceptionalde  expositions  of  the  5^cri|>- 
tural  doctrine  of  Salvation,  that  couhl  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  ingtmtious  inquirer. 

•  Still  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  tliero  are  difficulties  connected  with 
thU  my»tcrioii»  subject — difficulties  of  w  hich,  perhaps,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  the  solution  on  this  side  the  grave.  But  we  contend  that  dift-^ 
euities  ought  not  to  weigh  as  a  feather  on  the  infallible  testimony  nt 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  reject  Uie  doctrine  of  personal  election,  or  any 
other  doctrine  of  Kevelalion,  because  of  the  objections  to  which  k 
may  be  exposed  in  such  a  w  orld  us  this,  is  to  adopt  precisely  the  courK 
of  tlic  Deist  and  Socinian.  It  should  ever  be  rcnicmberedi  that,  of 
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thf  doctrines  proposed  for  the  reception  of  faith,  many  arc  of  such  a 
nitu’’e,  or  are  so  revealed,  as  lo  make  its  exercise  an  act  of  simple 
ind  direct  homage  to  the  Divine  authority:  which  couid  not  be  the 
Oise  were  those  doctrines,  with  all  their  relations  and  results,  per- 
fe»iJy  cognizable  by  the  human  uiulerstaiulin^  An  entire  subjection 
pf  the  nund  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  main  branch  of  the 
ol)eiiience  which  they  require  ;  and,  yet.  what  is  this  but  u  practical 
Mil  habitual  acknowledgement  that  (lod  is  wiser  than  we?  Still,  the 
pride  of  human  reason  maile  it  necessary  that  one  great  evidence  of 
human  allegiance  to  Divine  authority  should  consist  in  a  concession  of 
that  which  it  is  the  highest  presumption  to  withhold,  viz.  faith  in  the 
tfftimonv  of  Infinite  rruth  ;  authenticated  by  such  credentials  as  lii* 
diiile  Wisdom  thought  good  to  prescrilie  on  a  perfect  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  Divine  and  moral  purposes  ot  the 
Revelation  itself,  ’^fhe  ('hristian  should  enter  lully  into  this  simple 
and  ralioMul  principle  of  In  lief.  When  he  is  satisfied  with  the  ere* 
(ientiais,  he  should  credit  the  te*«timony,  the  w  hole  testimonv«  and,  on 
matters  of  pure  revelation,  nothing  but  the  testimony  V'or  as  to 
Itfason^  w  hat  shall  we  say,  but  that  its  dictates  are  as  various,  and  as 
vtriahle,  as  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  mankind  ?  To 
•peak  ot  it  us  a  moral  standaril,  is  to  triHc.  This  is  the  othce  of  the 
Bible  only,  w  hich  hears,  as  every  moral  stand  ird  should  hear,  the 
characters  of  permanence  and  immutability.  Hut  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Bible  not  only  to  try,  but  to  reveal — lo  disclose  what  eye  bath  not 
ken,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived — what  never  could  have 
came  muler  the  notice  of  Ileason,  or  entered  into  the  range  of  her 
di'Covcries.  Shall,  then,  the  wliole  system  of  Redemption,  together 
with  its  moral  sanctions  and  principles  and  obligations,  or  even  k\  single 
tfrfrV/rof  that  system,  he  tried  at  her  bar  •  Rather  let  Reason  obedi- 
enily  tiuhnnt  to  the  jurisdiction  which  Revelation  has  imposed  upon 
her  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  dow  n  every  lofty  imagination, 
ithI  binding  every  thought  in  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Happy  are  they  w  lio  have  learnt  with  humility  and  faith  to  bow  to  M 
authority,  and  to  enter  with  cordiality  into  tlic  spirit  of  bis  prayer*^ 
“  I  thank  ihec,  Heavenly  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  tlie  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
tbom  unto  ba^)es  e.  to  young  children,  who  neither  oA^rc/,  nor 

f«W/,  nor  tlisputr^  but  in  simplicity  receive  the  lessons  which  arc  given 
to  them.*  pp.  lOS— no. 


•^rl.  \  1 11.  The  Speech  of  Charles  C.  IVestet'ftf  Esq,  Af.  P.  Upon  his 
Motion  tor  a  more  frequent  Delivery  of  the  (iaols.  8vo.  pp.  16. 
hondon.  1810. 


T^llL  motion  of  the  Honourable  Aleinber  for  the  county  of 
*  wliieli  tilts  Speech  inlroductMl,  relates  to  a  most  iiti- 

hraiu'b  of  that  reform  which  is  so  loudly  called  for  in  the 
^miiii*.! ration  of  our  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  The  i^rcal  ob¬ 
stacle  wliieli  continually  presents  itself  to  any  attempts  lo  intro- 
‘^tirc  cla^sbificalioii  aud  a  better  discipline  wfilhiu  our  jails,  is, 
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the  crowrdeil  state  of  the  pr'noiis.  From  the  refiiro  made  U 
order  of  the  House  of  Ci»minoiis,  it  a|)|»eiirs  tint  eitrhtv  five 
jails,  whieli  ure  •if  Hrd  ;is  t  ajuhle  of  eoiitaining  only  7‘2t)i  pri¬ 
soners,  li.id  ill  (it  (>•!*•  timt*y  I0,(>*2S. 

•  By  the  2tth,  of  the  King,  the  number  of  cl(is>es  or  departmenti 
pointed  out  to  he  e^seiifi.i  ly  iu*eev^ji*-y,  anio'int  to  eleven  in  numbe  * 
and  even  these  urc  not  *iurticiei't  to  kei'petfeiulers  of  difttrent  d?4crlp. 
tions  proncily  seo.ir  t*ed  fr.nu  e:i”ii  other,  jiii  1  to  prevent  the  faui 
mi-ili’et*  uf  is<ociatlnn  the  ytmng  ••Heinler  witli  the  hardy  and 
rote  practitioner.  Nov,  oui  i>t  three  liundred  and  thirty  eight  prUom 
of  all  descriptions  it  .ipoeared  that  sevenieen  only  were  classed  or 
divideil  according  to  la^'  ;  ninety  hail  onlv  two  divisions,  merely  to 
separate  mules  from  ti  ie  de** ;  riO  v  eight  had  only  three,  fifty-one, 
four  ;  nineteen,  five,  and  m»  on  —  I’he  same  statute  gives  direciioni 
for  inateriiils  to  he  lound  and  pristo  eis  to  w»)rk  ;  but,  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  Tour  of  the  priMins  no  work  at  all  was  done;  in  sixty- 
four  some  work  was  done,  and  in  some  lew  of  these  sixty-four  a  con¬ 
siderable  deal  had  been  accomplibh  jd  * 

Now,  Mr.  WesO'in  >liewed  that  if  llicn*  was  Init  anofhfr 
jail  delivery  noiiie  •line  m  •laiiuarv,  it  would  diinini>li  to  very 
nearly  owe  /nW/,  the  total  number  id  untried  prisuners  for  whom 
it  is  now  ntves^Hry  to  provide  loom  io  the  jail»i,  and  to  nniin- 
taiii  HO  many  montli-  Ioniser.  'The  loilowiuif  faCtS  appeared  from 
the  papers  laid  heturo  tin*  House  of  CommoiiH.  At  the  Lst 
Maiilsloiu*  assl’^es,  out  of  177  prisoners  for  trial,  20  were  in 
prinon  before  the  of  (K*t  her  list,  ami  SJ  h  d’ore  the  1st  of 
January.  A  jad  delivery  iii  .laiioarv  the»‘»*lore,  would  have  re- 
dueed  the  niimher  tor  irtal,  (rom  177  tod|.  \t  the  last  liPnt 
Assizes  at  I'helmslord,  the  total  iiiimbei  nied  was  Ififi,  *2)of 
whom  were  in  prison  heloie  the  Isi  of  ()(?ioher.  Of  tin*** 
25,  e/eiVM  urvrv  iinyui/teci,  six  ut  them  lieiiii;  diseliarged  by 
proel-tiu  ition. 

•  Two  were  in  prison  eight  months  :  three,  seven  months  and  eight 
days;  ihrei',  <ix  months  and  eighteen  il.iy-* ;  whilst,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  ie;apy,  were  coiibidertd  to  be  aufficicDtly 
punished  Dy  iiupiisoniuenc  uri  it  t  six  mont'i.'*.* 

Mr  W  esterii  dilates  upon  the  u'upu stionahle  injustice  of  this 
lonu  detention  Indore  trial,  so  eomrary  to  llie  spirit  lud  even  the 
letter  of  our  St  ttute  law.  Mt»re  tlian  one  thin!  v'.  e  prisomrs 
tried  are  in  general  .icipiitted.  Of  tiie  twenty -nine  trieil  at  AUid- 
slone,  who  bad  lain  in  pi  isou  **'ru  e  tiie  first  of  Octi  her,  >ereii- 
tevH  were  acq  inted.  mm*  td  lii.-m  ti\  proeia. nation,  having  no 
bill  found  atrant^t  du*m,  or  not  pro-eeut'Mi.  \{  the  same  (iiii^» 
twonty-ti^e  eon \  u  •  di  l<doMs  w»*resent«n  ed  to  imprisonment,  the 
longest  periiid  «m  tonfiiiemeiit  In  ^ix  months.  Nothini;  is 
fDore  coiuiLiOD  tuaii  fur  the  Court  to  aiiitress  the  pfisoiur,  ainf 
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t^l  him,  that  in  consideration  of  tlic  time  lie  had  lain  in  prison, 
tiU  *«  iittMU’e  nas,  u  further  iinprisnnmeiit  for  one  month  only. 

*  T»r(>  men  thus  brought  to  the  bar,  wlio  had  each  been  in  prison 
five  months, — the  one  convicted,  is  told  that  liis  sentence  is  one  month 
imprisonment  only,  in  consequence  of  live  already  sutVered  ;  the  otber 
bput  up  iifieraai  ds,  and  a  jury  of  bis  country  return  a  verdict  of  not 
yet  Ikis  be  endured  five  sixths  of  the  punishment  of  the  one 
who  '»ds  convicted.  'I'liere  wore  three  at  Maidstone,  who,  after  be¬ 
ing  .ihi>ve  HTvn  months  in  prison,  were  discharged  by  proclam.ition. 

‘  r[H»n  the  whole,  it  appears  that  ^05  of  those  persons  w’ho  wer« 
tried  at  the  last  assizes,  had  been  in  gaol  before  the  first  of  October, 
whilst  S(H)  persons,  con\  icted  of  felony,  suffered  under  their  sentence 
i  lighter  punishment  than  the  405  had  expericDced  before  trial** 

It  is  inijmssihle  for  elotpiciice  to  add  to  the  force  of  these  facts, 
aod,  iiideetl,  nothing  can  be  more  dispassionate  than  the  tone  in 
whieh  Mr.  Western  urgiicd  in  support  of  the  mtition  he  brought 
forward.  It  must,  we  think,  he  adapted  to  impress  a  foreigner 
uitli  a  high  idea  of  the  ilritisli  House  of  Commons,  to  notice 
the  calm  husiness-like  way  in  which  the  most  important  legis- 
lalivi*  measures  are  transacted,  and  to  contrast  with  the  frigid 
dei'lamutiun  and  set  speeches  of  certain  foreign  asseinhlies,  such 
1  sober  unallected  argumentation  as  this  Speech  of  Mr.  Western. 


Art.  IX.  The  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr,  John  Leyden^  with 

Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.imcs  Morton.  8vo.  pp.  415. 

London,  1819. 

I  T  has  been  said,  that  men  are  judged  of,  during  their  lives,  by 
*  their  worst  performances,  and  after  their  deaths,  by  their 
best;  hilt  certainly,  Dr.  licyden  would  he  an  example  of  the 
very  reverse  of  this  assertion,  if,  passing  over  his  extraordinary 
talents  as  a  linguist,  and  the  variety  of  his  literary  attainments, 
ae  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  measure  out  the 
p'lrtioii  of  fame  due  to  him,  as  a  poet  only.  Vet  it  was  in  that 
c^piicity  that  lie  first  interested  the  public,  and  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  the  major  part  arc  still,  from  the  force  of  early  impres- 
doiis,  iitelined  to  consider  him.  The  biographical  sketch,  how¬ 
e'er,  prefixed  to  this  vtdume,  will,  short  as  it  is,  serve  to  place 
both  his  character  and  his  pursuits  in  a  more  im|)ortaiit  light, 
•U(i  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  such  parts  of  it  before  our 
tcaders,  as  may  eiiahlc  them  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
his  uncommon  powers,  and  of  his  praisewoithy  application  of 
them. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland,  that  her  domestic  annals  so 
tCfeatly  ahoun<l  w  ith  instanr.iii  of  genius,  surmounting  every  dis- 
^‘Ivantage  of  the  poverty  which  one  of  her  most  favoured  bards 
h<»s  termed  ih«r  ‘  uui  onqiierable  bar,’  and  making  its  way  through 
clouds  of  obscurity,  apparently  impenetrable,  to  scatter  its  rcful- 
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fjrvnce  over  t!ip  most  distant  lands.  To  (he  number  ilreich 
recorded,  slie  may  proudly  add  the  name  of  Leyden,  whose  rhi*, 
meter  comprisetl  all  the  moral  excellences  wlik’h  make  intrllft. 
dial  atiaininenls  ii  source  of  happiness  to  their  possessor,  and  of 
adTanfa*;e  to  those  who  contemplate  (hem.  lie  was  the  eMe^ 
son  of  his  parents,  who  rcsi«le<l  durin;^  his  infancy  and  youth  ia 
11  lomdy  cotlai;i*,  about  three  miles  from  Denholm,  a  villa«»eo« 
the  hanks  of  (lie  Teviot,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  In  thh 
secluded  spot,  at  (he  foot  of  Rubenslaw,  on  the  veri^e  of  thr 
heath  which  stretches  down  from  the  sides  of  that  inaji^tic  hill, 
his  lather  lived  sixteen  years,  us  shepherd  and  superiiiteniUnt, 
with  a  relation,  preferring  the  liuiul>ie  situation  of  a  aervut, 
from  a  conviction  ot  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  are  aliuont 
liiHvitahly  entailed  upon  those  wlio  take  the  risk  of  property  oo 
themselves. 

*  Leyden  was  taught  to  read  by  his  grandmother,  who,  after  her 
husband's  death,  resided  in  the  family  of  her  son.  lliulcr  the  care 
of  tins  venerable  and  atiecliunatc  instructress  his  progress  was  rapid. 
That  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  which  afterwards  formed  so  rc* 
markable  u  feature  in  his  character,  soon  began  to  shew  itself.  The 
historical  passages  of  the  Bible  first  caught  his  attention  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  every 
event  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New’  Testaments.  One  or  two  popu. 
lar  works  on  vScottisli  history,  next  fell  into  liis  hands,  and  he  read 
with  enthusitiein  the  history  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  VVailact  and 
Bruce,  and  of  the  brave  resistance  of  his  ctmntrymen  to  the  ecclcii- 
astical  tyranny  of  the  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  After  he 
had  read  all  the  books  in  his  father’s  possession,  the  shelves  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants  were  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  amongst 
other  works  whicli  they  furnished  him  with,  lie  was  greatly  delighted 
to  find  the  Arabian  Nights*  Kntertuinments,  Sir  David  Linilsay’i 
Poetical  Works,  Milton’s  Poetical  Works,  and  Ciiapnuin’s  Translatioo 
ol' Homer.’  p.  3. 

At  nine  years  of  ag\'  he  was  sent  to  the  parish-schoid  of  Kirk- 
town,  where  he  reinaiiieil  nearly  three  years,  and  learncil  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  varyinyf  his  pursiiKi 
iHH-asionally,  tinring  two  lon*^  accidental  vacations,  by  tending 
his  father’s  Hock.  His  parents  were  tlicinsolvi‘s  snrticienlly 
Igf'ifted  by  natun',  to  be  simsible  of  the  extraordinary  endowments 
with  which  their  son  was  favoured ;  ami  in  order  to 
him  every  advantaije  in  their  power,  they  placed  him  at  Den¬ 
holm,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  •fames  Duncan,  pastor 
of  a  congrejfation  of  Cameroiiiaiis,  a  religions  sect  professiag 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  ;i  soverei!?n  wlio  had  not  snhscribeil  the  soletoa 
Li*ngiie  and  Covmiant.  After  enjoying  the  lK»nefil  of  this  wor¬ 
thy  minister’s  instructions  about  two  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  for  the  clerical  professioii,  and  gaiueil  great 
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imiltuw  from  Profes!«or  Dal/el,  the  very  <ir}»t  time  that  he  stood 
uploU*  exiimiiHnl  in  the  (5 reek  class,  for  (he  skill  whicli  he 
in  that  huijxua^**,  and  which  speedily  checked  the 
ritiH'ile  nhiclt  his  rnstit*  appcaruiice  uiid  Teviot-dalc  accent  had 
fxcitiHl  ai^aiiist  him  amonj;  some  of  the  students.  He  now 
btx^n  to  cultivate  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan^ua^cs,  and  to 
diew  that  fondness  for  Eastern  learning,  which  afterwards 
brt*i  ftje  his  ilistinguishiiig  characteristic.  Ho  ventured  also  to 
beibn*  the  piihlio  as  a  ))n«  t,  and  gave  it  his  first  printed 
ill  tin*  form  ol  an  “  h*logy  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister.” 
Thh  appeare<!  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Magazine  for  April, 
]7tf5.  In  the  course  of  tiie  same  summer,  he  descrii>ed,  in  his 
|)lcliiri'»<|ue  verses,  entitled  “  Kuberslaw,”  the  wihl  and  roman¬ 
tic  Mrneiv  whieii  hud  surrounded  his  earliest  days,  and  which, 
aiiii  all  I  he  trudiiious  and  bonier  legt'iids  eoiinected  with  it,  he 
ifu’ra  ir(!s  (ieli’i'Mted  more  fully  in  liis  “  Scenes  of  Infancy,” 
Ilf  had  hy  (lii-*  time  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  literary 
ptrsons,  aii'i  tlirougii  the  kindness  of  some  <*f  them  he  was 
iMublfd  to  take  pupils,  hy  which  means  he  muterially  uiigmeiUtHl 
(Ilf  iiuMiis  of  his  own  improvement.  In  1708,  lie  entiTcd  upon 
liU  ofliee  as  u  preacher,  hut  he  docM*  not  appear  to  have  displayed 
any  leminLahle  talents,  aor  indeed  to  have  felt  any  very  dc- 
ti  Ini  call  to  his  voc  ation.  Under  such  eiicumslances,  it  is  no 
Urfat  wonder,  that  being  di  appointed  in  his  hopes  of  some 
niodfrate  pn  fernuMit,  lie  was  tempted  to  change  the  object  of 
hni  |uir>uit  ultogother,  and  to  listen  14)  the  dictates  of  an  eager 
desire  after  knowledge,  wiiich  prompted  him  to  se<‘k  for  it  in  any 
reijiou,  however  remote,  where  it  might  be  found.  The  ci  le- 
brity  of  Muiigo  Park’s  Travels  in  Africa,  wliicli  were  published 
ibout  this  time,  imlueed  lj<‘ydeii  to  turn  bis  thoughts  towards 
that  (piarter  of  the  globe,  and  be  soon  afterwards  published  a 
'pry  iii((Testing  volume,  entitled,  “  A  Historical  and  Pliilosophi- 
“  cal  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and  Setilements  in  Northern  and 
“  Western  Africa  at  the  (Mose  of  tiie  eighteentli  Century.” 

'His  extraordinary  talents  rnd  nr.quirenients  began  now  to  be  very 
tenerally  known,  ancl  procured  hhn  the  regaru  of  sonic  of  the  most 
dUtinguuhed  persons  in  the  Scottish  mciropolit^,  and  an  introduction 
into  the  first  circles  of  society  in  a  city  in  which,  perhap!)  more  than 
in  ary  other,  literary  merit  is  the  highest  claim  to  distinction.  He 
vas  honoured,  in  particular,  with  the  friendship  of  the  Ouclicss  of 
Gordon,  Lady  Charlotte  C.»mpl)cll,  and  Miss  Graham  of  Gaitmore, 
not  more  distinguished  for  rank  and  fashion,  than  for  taste  and  under- 
landing.  Me  delighted  in  their  society  and  conversation,  and  not- 
vlthstanding  the  repulsive  sharpness  of  his  native  iicront,  and  upon 
*v  occasions,  fiis  almost  studied  njglect  of  fashionable  mannen*, 
B'Bde  himself  highly  agreeable  to  them.*  p.  ‘23. 

Till*  border- bistorv  and  popular  superstitions  with  which 
Voi.  \||.  N.s.  / 
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I^yden’s  miiu^  hftd  Ikm  u  s(t»nMl  by  Wis  matiTnul  rMatiVf, 
whom  his  bitlit^r  ar(otl  us  sliepberd,  atitl  \Mi(»  ttelii^hfed  h 
ropeatini;  «o  bis  itrplifw  <lu‘  same  stories  \\liich  liail  tmuvil 
bis  own  >oiitli,  now  tu^ouine  a  source  both  of  Ume  imi  d 
eiuoliiinont  to  him.  11.-  assisUMl  Mr.  Ilelier,  well  ki own  m  I 
a  scholar  ami  an  aiiTupiaiy,  in  iiis  Invostiu'Ution  of  the  Histonr 
of  Ancient  S(*ottish  Litcrulnre,  edited  u  repiini  of  tlie  “  Com- 
“  playnt  ol  Scotlaml/’  wliich  was  oriii;inall\  pnbli'^lied  in  therrtr 
I -31  A,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  valnatde  «>;iossary  and  pre- 
limin.ir)  disscrtatioit,  ami  coin)>iled  a  pait  of  the  **  Mifi- 

“  btrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border/*  for  Waller  Scott,  who  waiithen  I 
only  beu^iniiin^  the  fonndalion  of  that  f.nne  which  he  lias  noW 
established  on  so  fiiin  a  basis,  and  who  was  imielited  to  hb 
friend,  for  the  Dissert. itioii  on  Fairy  Snperstiiion,  in  the  second  ^ 
vobiir.e  ;  and  also  tor  two  (mIcs  and  tliree  let'eiidary  )K>enil, 
which  may  he  ranked  ainoiiij:  the  most  interestiiii'  arthlet  in 
the  collect i«m.  'I'hat  entitled  'Hie  IVIermuid,  is,  in  jiarticuUr, 
hit^hly  poetical.  'I'licse,  however,  ami  other  literary  under¬ 
takings, from  all  of  which  In*  obtained  consideration  and  renown, 
were  not  sntVicient  to  (»cenpy  his  aiUentnrons  atid  inquirini; 
spirit,  ami  he  he^an  to  turn  his  tlioughts  iov\ards  a  journey  of 
discovery  into  tin*  interior  of  .\fiica,  providi'd  he  could  ohtiii 
the  patronage  of  the  Siena  la*une  ('ompany  ;  hut  at  the  earneol 
entreaties  id’  his  friends  he  was  persuaded  to  chaise  his  plin, 
ami  to  make  Asia  the  scene  of  his  literary  amt  phiU)lo^ie•l  rt- 
searches,  thereby  alVordin^  an  additional  proof  of  the  stren^h 
and  vcisatilily  td  his  talents,  which  enabled  liim  to  (pi.dily  liim- 
self  in  a  very  simri  time  for  the  uilice  of  assistant  snl^eOll,  which 
he  obtained  by  the  inle»’est  of  a  friend,  ami  to  wliieh  be  added 
tlic  nominal  bononr  (lor  under  its  pn^sent  recti^ations  it  cer- 
tainly  is  notbiiii;;  mure)  of  a  diploma  from  the  Univeisit)  ofbt 
Andrews. 

Iji'yden’s  feelinij^'J,  on  bis  first  Undiii"  at  Madras,  shall  be 
"iveii  to  our  readers  in  liisown  lini;nHi*e,  as  they  were  tleserihed 
li)  him  in  a  letter  to  a  triend,  whieb  siMs  ’ortli  in  a  strikint^  point 
of  view  tile  simplicity,  eiiei  jjy,  ami  vivacity  of  bis  cliaricter. 

•  \\  e  bimlod  after  passing;  thrnnuii  a  very  rough  and  dangfriH# 
•urf,  and  being  coinpiciciy  wetual  by  the  spray,  and  were  rccebed 
on  the  bc*udi  by  a  miinher  of  the  natives,  who  waiiti'd  to  carry  i* 
troin  the  boat,  on  their  naked,  greasy  shoulders,  shining  with  rocot 
oil.  I  b  apt  on  !»hore,  with  a  loud  huzza,  tumbling  half  a  dozen  of 
them  on  the  ".ind  ;  hut  the  sun  was  so  excruciatingly  hot,  that  wy 
brains  scemt*..  to  ho  boiling,  tor  which  reason  1  got  into  a  p.ilankeea* 
and  nroct  eded  l<»  the  principal  inn.  On  my  way  thither,  wishing  W 
«peak  to  one  my  me>smates,  1  overset  the  puiunkecn,  by  lcanii| 
incautiously  to  one  side,  and  nearly  tumbled  head  forenioal  into  th* 
Urret.  At  the  inn  1  was  tormentUl  to  death  by  the  impertineDt 
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i^xering  ofihc  black  people;  for  every  one  is  a  boggnr,  as  long  as 
YOU  ire  rec  koneil  ii  grilfin,  or  new  comer.  I  thou  saw  a  number  of 
jug/Iefi  anti  felbiws  that  play  with  the  hooileil  snake  a  thousand 
tncb,  though  its  bile  is  mortal ;  anti  among  the  rest,  I  saw  u  follow 
5«aMow  n  Kword.  You  are  not  to  suppost',  however,  th  .t  this  was  u 
Highland  broatl*  sword,  or  even  a  horseman V  siihre  ;  it  wns  only  a 
broHfi  piece  of  iron,  perfectly  blunt  at  the  etiges  I  then  set  out  to 
ftt  vtv  tlie  tow  n,  in  the  sell  same  p  il.mkeen.  The  houses  had  all  of 
iheiii  an  unearthly  appearance*  by  no  imuins  consonant  to  our  ideas 
oi  Orient.  I  splentlour.  The  animals  dift'eretl  a  good  deal  from  ours, 
the  tlogk  lotiketl  wilt!  and  mangy,  their  hair  stotui  on  eiul,  and  they 
huJ  all  tlie  appearance  of  being  mad.  I'he  cows  aiul  bullocks  had 
all  bunches  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  necks  low,  and  app.treiuly 
b«u*t'd  beneath  ti»e  hurtien.  The  trees  were  toi.iily  diti'erent  from 
anyth  It  1  h.itl  seen  ;  and  the  long  hedges  of  prickly  aloes,  like  large 
housc  leeks  in  their  leaves,  and  spurge,  who^e  knotted  ami  angular 
brinches  seemetl  nmre  like  a  collection  of  tape  worni^  than  any  thing 
fi^.  i'he  dress  of  the  natives  was  so  various  and  fanta.stie  as  quite 
to  confuse  you ;  atid  their  coiiijdexions  of  all  kinds  of  mo  Jev  hues, 
except  the  he  iltliy  Kurope.in  red  and  vvliite.  Can  you  be  surprised 
thit  Miy  c  riosity  waji  ^o  thoroughly  satihhetl  that  I  ewn  experienced 
a  c  •luiderihle  iiegree  of^-iekiie.ss.  and  felt  ad  my  senses  so  dazzled 
and  tonutaitiat,  that  my  head  ached,  and  iny  ears  tingled,  and  1  w:ui 
fo  couiple  ely  fatiguetl  by  the  multitude  of  new  hen^ations  which 
crowded  on  me,  on  every  side,  that  to  free  myself  fn»m  the  torment, 
like  an  ox  tormented  w  ith  gad  dies,  I  took  to  the  water,  and  got  again 
on  ship  hoard,  with  more  satl^f.letion  than  I  had  descried  land  after  u 
fi  e  in  uitiis  voyage.  The  fir^t  night  I  slept  ashore,  I  was  waked  by 
niy  side  smarting  very  severely,  and  rolling  myself  on  my  side,  dis¬ 
covered,  with  veiy  little  satisfaction,  that  the  smart  was  occasioned  by 

I  Isrge  animal,  which  I  iniagme<l  to  he  a  snake.  .\s  the  oh  <mbcr 
*•8  daik,  1  disengaged  myself  from  it  with  as  little  hustle  ami  violence 

II  passible,  not  wishing  to  irritate  such  an  antagonist.  With  great 
ple<isure  1  heard  it  m.ike  its  way  from  the  cnuch  to  the  floor,  and  with 
great  snna.froid  lay  down  to  sleep  iigain  us  (|uietly  a.s  mv  lilistered 
•ide  wt»uld  permit.  On  the  morn,  however,  I  discovered  it  to  be  a 
Urge  lizard,  termed  a  bloodsucker  here,  wliich  m  ds  with  its  lieud 
^hen  you  look  at  it,  and  it  saluted  me  w  qh  a  nod  from  the  window, 
like  X<iih»un’s  cousin,  the  Karduwan,  in  the  .\rabian  Tales,  which 
uluied  him  so  kindly,  though  it  would  not  condescend  to  enter  into 

conversation.* 

ll  Was  ill  India  particularly  that  Li'ycieii  dUpi.iycd  that  won- 
tierful  facility  in  acquiring  laiig  lages,  uhii*li  made  lioril  iMinto 
'vilh  great  force,  that  it  wa*<  more  liki*  the  ‘  gilt  ol  tongues,* 
than  any  art  of  liuiiiaii  attainment.  Wherever  he  vieut,  lie 
visited  (he  templen  and  reinuikable  hnihungH,  copied  and 
tfiuslated  the  ancient  iii*icriptions,  and  in  ev«  ry  jdace  sought 
liter  (uateri'-’ls  to  illustrate  the  history,  the  cuNtoni«<,  and  the 
ft'iigon  of  the  natives.  He  particulirly  ilistiuguished  himself 
hj  traualatiug  some  ifii>criptioin»  in  an  obsolete  dialect  ol  thi* 
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Tuinui  lant^iai^,  and  in  an  ancient  cliaraoter  caUed  the 
Lippee,  or  VefTat;fi^ici,  wiiirh  no  Kiiropenn  had  cvit  been  tbW 
to  decipher,  and  which  was  scarcely  known  even  to  the  mmt 
learned  Indians,  but  which  he  tbiind  out  by  compariiu;  to^  bn 
several  dit!*ert‘nt  ulphanets.  lie  also  succeeded  in  interpreting 
the  Tamhuca  vShashanus,  or  brazen  inscriptions,  beloni^nt^to 
file  Jews  of  CocJiin,  the  meaning  of  which  seemed  lost  in 
remote  antiquity.  A  dissertation  of  his,  on  the  ^  Lan^a>»n 
*■  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chine'^e  nation.*  may  be  found  in  tbr 
tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Hescarclms,  which  is  a  wonderful 
monument  of  his  {genius  and  iininstry,  more  especially  when  tbr 
siiort  time  which  he  Iridln^en  in  India,  when  he  wrote  it,  istaUn 
into  consideration.  In  l’^07,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Adific 
Society,  anti  nuole  IVoft^ssor  of  tin*  llimlostanee  lani^iiaj^e. 
Slioitly  alter  wards  he  was  induced  to  ^ive  ini  fi»e  IVofessorslup, 
for  the  otVice  of  jinli^e  of  the  twciity-foe  |\ii  i^^iinnahs  of  Cal- 
cuttii,  which  urduuus  and  fati^uin^  situation,  iit  idn^  the  tunc, 
tions  of  a  >oldier  and  a  inas^istrate,  obhtrctl  him  to  beat)  tha 
troops  employcti  to  rid  Be.nt'al  of  the  mm  crons  hamis  of  free- 
houtei-s  with  which  it  was  then  iiifestetl.  In  this  capacity  lih 
coiirai^e  and  ptrsonal  activity  enahleti  hiui  to  acquit  himvlf 
with  us  much  crcilit,  as  some  of  his  favourite  hortler  heio»*s;  and 
upon  one  occasion,  when  he  returned  from  a  siicc«  sstid  expe¬ 
dition  inlt»  one  of  the  pn^vinces,  he  pnhlicly  rec  i\ed  tlie 
thanks  ot  LonI  Minto  and  the  (lovernment.  When  he  tiud  held 
this  siiiiution  two  years,  he  reiint|uished  it,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  tiic  Cuuri  of  Heqnests  in  Itic  til)  of 
Calcutta,  in  wliieli  capacity  a  ‘^reat  deal  of  lahorioiis  duly  de¬ 
volved  iijion  him,  though  probably  the  tipportnniiy  it  afforded 
him  t»f  et>nstantly  pi  uiisiiu^  the  tiitleient  laiii'iiaj^t's  t»f  the 
would  render  it  much  less  irksome  to  him,  than  to  any  other 
|HTson.  About  two  years  afterwards,  however,  this  appoint¬ 
ment  alst)  was  laid  asiile,  for  that  of  Ass  i>  Master  at  the  f'»l* 
ciiita  mint,  .1  situation  whieh  atfbrtied  a  very  consideratde  salary, 
nnti  very  cii»»y  tlutit^s.  ‘  1  liave  laid  asitle,*  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  t)n  this  occasion,  ‘  the  scales  of  justice  for  those  of 
‘  mammon,  and  instead  of  tiyin^  men  and  their  causes,  I  li*^< 
‘  indy  to  try  the  baser,  hnt  much  less  refractory  metuU  of  gold 
*  and  silver.*  'I'o  comfort  his  parents,  who  were  ever  anxiotw 
for  his  safely,  and  to  whom  lie  was  a  most  dutiful  an<l  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  he  spoke  in  this  letter  of  his  anlicipattsd  return  to 
Blit  lin,  ami  tohl  them  that  he  expected  to‘  have  no  more 
chaiu^es  diiiina:  his  stay  in  India.  But  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  hopes  were  hri:^htesl,  ami  his  fortune  seemed  mo«t 
uiispieiotis,  v%heu  he  was  advaiicini;  rapidly  to  that  fame  and 
distinction  of  whicli  he  had  been,  from  liis  infanev,  ambitious, 
and  wlieu  liis  merits  bad  become  sufticieutly  known  to  cau^c 
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tini  to  l*c  deeply  and  iiniversaUy  re^reited,  lie  was  removed 
iWmp  this  transitory  scene,  lu  the  year  of  his  a;;e,  af'er  an 
illMfSs  o(  only  three  tlay**,  contracted  hy  imprudently  entering  a 
rootn  at  llatavia  that  had  been  shut  up  for  some  time,  in  Iiih 
i^  ii  alter  some  oriental  manuscripts  and  «lnvaiiese  curiositii*s. 

His '•uiTowini^  friends,  Lord  .Miiito  and  Mr.  RutHes,  saw  the 
liM  Httl  oflice«*  done  to  U'vden’s  mortal  remains.  His  character 

summed  u|>  in  an  afl'ectionute  and  y^'t  impartial  manner  by  his 
i{ia!;rtphcr,  who  hriiit's  in  addition  to  his  own  persoinl  know- 
|<d.;e  of  bin,  tlie  most  hononruhle  testimonies  of  his  worth, 
troni  those  who  were  well  and  Ion*;  acquainted  with  him,  ft>re- 
iroHt  liuom;;  wlioiii  stand  his  kind  and  uniform  patron,  Ijord 
MiiitUf  his  acooinplished  countryman,  Sir  tfohn  Malcolm,  and 
ibeUtr  i;ovei*iior  of  Java,  Sir  Stamford  KatHes. 

*  In  hi*  stature,  Levden  was  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned, 
knil  of  a  slender,  rather  than  robust  form.  He  had  a  clear  com¬ 
plexion,  brown  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  full  of  animation  and  intelligence. 
Hi$  looks  and  gestures  \vere  quick,  and  expressive  of  habitual  clieer- 
fulnessund  activity*  He  possessed  considerable  muscular  power,  and 
Aihlctic  skill,  and  was  fond  of  displaying  his  prowess  in  feuts  of 
itrength  and  ability,  for  which  he  Inul  been  famous  in  his  early  years, 
kinoii^  tile  rustic  youlli.of  the  vicinity.* 

He  wa^  distiiiv^uished  for  the  manly  simplicity  and  independence 
uf  IliN  clidi  acter.  Mural  and  iiitcilcctunl  worth  was  the  standard 
by  wliicli  he  judi;ed  of  men,  without  any  n'ljard  to  the  adven- 
titioiiH  <*irciinistaiices  of  rank  and  fortune.  With  that  i<;nor8nce 
of  die  vvoi  hl  which  olicii  uccotiipanies  a  man  of  studious  habits, 
lie  retailed  lii>  literary  acquirements  to  all  alike,  never  waitioi; 
to  know  whether  they  wore  likely  to  he  acee|)iable  or  not  ;  and 
a<«  lii««  com iminicut ions  were  often  on  abstruse  subjects,  and 
•Iways  ill  u  loud  voice,  and  u  strongly  provincial  diah*c»,  it  is  no 
aoiuicr  that  they  were  occasiuiiully  listened  to  with  impatience, 
or  that  joined  lo  the  stubhorniie^ss  with  whicli  he  contested  all 
points  wherein  the  question  of  rii;iit  or  wrniii;  appeared  to  him 
concerned,  they  shouhl  subject  him  lU  times  lo  the  censure  of 
beini;  vain,  presumptuous,  and  even  superficial.  Hut  llie  very 
reverse  of  this  was  his  character  :  his  friends  have  borne  testimony 
to  liis  worth,  and  the  world  is  eiiiichetl  by  his  lal>ours.  His  early 
nlucitioii  was  foundetl  upon  the  pure  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  the  fruits  of  it  were  evident  in  his  conduct. 
He  was  moral  on  the  best  principle,  Iveeaiise  he  was  relii;ious. 
ile  loved  the  religion  which  lie  had  been  early  taui;lit  to  re¬ 
ference,  and  the  principh  s  and  evidences  of  which,  had  been 
^or  so  loii^  u  period  his  ciiief  objects  of  study,  am!  his  (*onduct 
'estifioil  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  for  he  uniformly  alvslained 
from  every  kind  of  vicious  indulgence.  He  ahliorreil  every 
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8pt*cie^  of  so  ii.iu  li,  (liat  lie  <iid  not  conceive  etet  % 

v%<i^cr  won,  !o  ln‘  inoncy  IninouraM)  or  innocently  ^ineti. 

•  But  in  n«»  |)oint  of  view  was  he  more  estimable,  than  in  hisdee^ 
fell  ^ratituile  to  his  parents,  in  the  con*‘tMiit  reverence  and  adt^ctioa 
witt>  which  hi  treatid  them  nnd  in  the  cure  he  took  to  increase tkcii 
cmufortH,  its  soon  as  tortum'  io.il  put  it  in  his  power.  They  ItiveMir* 
viveii  the  ovt  rw  hi  linmu:  atfiictain  oi  his  death  and  still  live  to  cberiik 
with  pioui  sorriiw,  the  recolleclum  ot  his  endearing  virtues.*  p.  75. 

Of  tiis  fat  in  r  tlie  lollowiui;  anecdote  will  not  we  trust  be  ua.  | 
aceeptaide. 

•  Two  years  apo,  when  ^Ir  John  Malcolm  visited  the  seat  of  laiH 
^1int%),  in  Koxhiirghsliire,  he  retiue.'^ied  that  Jolin  Leyden,  who  wn 
employed  in  the  vicinity,  mi^iit  he  sent  for,  as  he  wished  to  speak 
with  liiui.  lie  came  utter  the  labour  of  the  day  was  tinished,  and 
though  his  t'eelitigs  were  inucli  agit.iied,  he  appeared  rejoiced  to  tec 
one  who  he  knew  had  eln  rislud  so  sincere  a  regard  for  hi*  too. 

In  the  ceuise  (if  tiie  c\>iivcr.«  tuin  which  took  pi  icc  on  this  occatioa, 
Sir  J  Malcuhu,  .-.ftcr  r.i  nliening  his  regret  at  the  unavoidable  deUyi 
whidi  had  occurrcil  lu  leali/ing  the  liirle  property  that  had  ben 
left,  said  he  w  .s  nulhori/ed  l)y  Mr.  f’eher  (to  whom  all  Leydea*! 
Kngl'sh  mnnusciipts  had  bcco  bequejithed,)  to  say  that  such  as  were 
likely  to  produce  a  |  .ofit,  should  ne  published  as  soon  us  possible, for 
the  henetil  «•!  ti»i;  tainily.  “  Sir,**  said  the  old  mnn,  with  unimation, 
and  wifn  tears  in  his  eye«,  **  (lod  blessed  me  with  a  son,  who,  had  be 
been  spared,  would  havi  bi'i  n  an  honour  tti  his  country  !— >-as  it  is, I  bc{ 
of  .Mr  llebei,  ui  nny  pubiication  he  may  intend,  to  think  more  of  hit 
nu'inuiy  tiiuii  my  wants  I  he  n.oiuy  vnu  speak  of  would  be  a  great 
comfert  to  me  in  my  old  uge,  but  thanks  to  the  Almighty*  I  have 
good  health,  and  can  still  earn  iny  liveliliood,  and  i  pray,  therefore, 
of  you.  and  .^Ir.  Ikher,  to  publish  nothing  that  is  not  for  my  sod'i 
good  fame.'  p  ^3. 

T  he  r.ipicaly  and  av.irice  of  .some  cotnpihTs  and  puhlislien 
of  tliepies<ni  iitv,  iniLilit  take  a  salutar  lesson  (roin  this  li'igb 
niiiid*  d  Scottish  peasant,  of  whoMi  the  Kditor  ol  this  volume 
justl)  letii'irks,  liiat  hi-*  Hatin'. li  and  elevated  sentiments  sjifak 
voliMites  on  rin*  b(  iK'tils  wi/ndi  havt*  reMilteil,  and  must  coutiituc 
to  result,  from  tiu'  giun  i  *1  d.irnsioii  ol  education. 

‘  II  m1  the  f.ither  of  I.evden/  he  sav«,  ‘been  uninstrucled,  it  *i| 
impussihle.  in  the  ditleient  spfien  «  into  nhich  fortune  cast  them,  that 
the  ties  nf  mutual  rignrd,  ot  p-irental  pride,  and  of  fili  il  love,  cauld 
have  lu'en  so  supportc'd  Ignor.niie  might  h.ive  adni  red  and  won* 
deretl,  hut  it  could  neitlu'r  have  ippreeiated  nor  delighted  in  lh"at 
talents  which  were  evtry  n.oment  earrying  tlie  object  ot  il.s  regard  10 
a  greater  distance  and  kmmhdge  could  hardly  have  been  resiraiiitd 
by  the  impidM’s  of  natuial  aH'iCiion,  or  the  cmHciou.sness  ot  diUy* 
froHi  an  occasional  feiling  of  sh.iine  at  a  low  and  vulgar  connecHU®* 
but  It  18  not  only  the  lies  of  kmdreu  that  arc  fostered  and  preservod 
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bt  this  approximation  to  eqiiality  of  minii,  in  tho^e  who  are  placed 
iatbr  njojii  oppiisite  londitions  of  life.  The  history  of  ev.  ry  nation 
prove*  tiiat  tliose  societies  which  art*  nio.'.t  ignorant,  are  moat 
pliant  with  the  elements  of  disseiition  ami  mischief  Thii 
Uti,  15,  indeed,  at  length,  universally  adiniited.  and  in  our  own 
hippy  country  kuowle  !ge  is  now  holdly  imparted  to  all  rank*; 
lor  li  his  heen  discovered  that  though  it  may  ciiise  the  lowest  lo 
I5pire  it  moderates  his  ambition  to  pri>per  objects,  and  preventi 
bi»  being  neulc  the  dupe  of  the  d»*signing  'I'lius,  its  general  effect 
is  to  render  him  whom  it  reaches,  thj  friend  of  order,  and  to  soften^ 
if  it  cannot  disarm,  those  angry  passions  tlott  are  kimlled  by  the 
inequalities  of  human  life.  The  reamn  is  plain  —the  distance  between 
man  and  man  is  lessened  :  the  lowest  see  that  superior  knowledge,  a 
quality  of  u  hich  they  have  sufficient  to  appreciate  its  value,  is  the 
usuil  concomitant  of  superior  station,  and  are  therefore  content  in 
their  sphere,  'fhe  highest  feel  coiiipelted  to  grant  to  the  intelligence 
of  their  inferiors,  that  respect  which  tliey  might  feel  disposed  to 
refuse  to  their  condition  ;  and  these  reciprocal  seiuiiiients.  by  esta* 
bitshing  mutual  regard,  strengthen  all  tluise  ties  by  whicli  rational 
beings  are  best  united  under  a  rational  government.’  p.  85. 

Of  Dr.  Leyden’s  pof'try  we  prefer  those  pii*ct*!!  which  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  (he  scenery  and  leireiids  of 
bis  native  country.  It  is  witli  tliese,  however,  (hat  (he. public  is 
most  accpi  iinted,  yet  w'e  cannot  resist  the  (emptatiun  of  layini^ 
before  our  readers  a  few  lines  from  the  Scenes  of  Infancy, 
therein  lie  alludes  to  (he  (radition  which  assigns  many  of  (lie 
mo>t  popular  border  songs  to  a  nameless  minstrel,  who  was  in 
hi*  iaLney  unknowingly  carried  off  by  (he  Scotts  of  Satchell, 
in  one  of  tlieir  prcd.itory  excursions,  amid  a  heap  of  household 
furniture,  and  was  fostered  in  the  clan  by  Mary  Scott,  co  ii- 
raonly  known  by  (he  epithet  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  and  wlio 
wa«»  married  to  the  celebrated  Watt,  or  Walter,  of  liardail, 
tlnjut  (he  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

•The  wairng  harvest  moon  shone  cold  and  bright; 

The  warder’s  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 

‘  Anti  ns  the  massy  portals  wide  were  dong, 

With  stamping  hoolV  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 

What  fair,  half  veil  'd,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall, 

Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  fall  ? 

'Tis  Yarrow's  fairest  flower,  who  through  the  gloom 
Looks  willful  for  her  lover  s  dancing  plume. 

.Amid  the  piles  of  spoil  that  sire.vM  the  ground, 

Her  ear,  all  anxious,  caught  a  wailing  sound; 

With  tremblinc  liaste  the  youtliful  matron  flew, 

And  from  the  nurried  heaps  an  infant  ilrew  : 

Scared  at  the  light,  his  little  tiunds  he  flung 
Around  her  neck,  and  to  lier  bosom  clung ; 

While  beauteous  Mary  sootn’d  in  accents  mild 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  clasp’d  her  foster-child. 
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or  milder  mood  the  gentle  captive  grew, 

Kor  lovM  the  scenes  that  scared  his  infant  view« 

In  vales  remote,  from  camps  and  castles  far. 

He  shuiinM  the  fearful,  shuddering  joy  of  war ; 

Content  the  loves  of  simple  swains  to  sing, 

Or  wake  to  fame  the  harp’s  heroic  string. 

*  His  arc  the  strains  whose  wandering  echoes  thrid 
The  shepherd  lingering  on  the  twili^it  hill, 

'When  evening  brings  the  merry  folding-hours. 

And  sun-e\ed  daisies  close  their  winking  dowers^ 

He  lived  o’er  Yarrow’s  Flower  to  shed  the  tear, 

T«i  strew  the  holly’s  leaves  o’er  Harden’s  bier; 

But  none  was  found  above  the  iniostrel’s  tomb. 

Emblem  of  |>eaco,  to  bid  the  daisy  bloom  ; 

He,  nameless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung, 

Saved  other  names,  and  left  his  own  unsung. 

•  Nursed  in  these  wilds,  a  lover  of  the  plains, 

I  sing,  like  .him,  the  joys  of  inland  swains, 

Who  climb  their  loftiest  mountain-peaks,  to  view 
From  far  the  ctoud-like  waste  of  ocean  blue. 

But  not,  like  his,  with  unpcrccived  decay, 

My  days  in  fancy’s  dreams  shall  melt  away  ; 

For  soon  yon  sun,  that  here  so  softly  gleams. 

Shall  see  me  tossing  on  the  ocean-streams. 

Yet  still  *lis  sweet  to  truce  each  youthful  scene, 

And  conjure  up  the  days  which  might  have  been, 

Lie  o’er  the  fancied  suns  which  ne’er  shall  roll, 

And  woo  the  chann  of  song  to  soothe  my  soul. 

Paint  the  fair  scenes  which  charm’d  when  life  began, 

And  in  the  infant  stamp’d  the  future  man.*  p.51^ 

Cfood  sense,  rather  than  elegance  of  sentiment,  distlnguisliei 
Ijeydeii’s  poetry  *,  and  good  sense,  though  a  very  ilc*»irable  qua¬ 
lity  in  both  authors  and  (heir  works,  is  not  the  most  tAiciiiatinf 
cliaracleristic  of  porticnl  com:>osition.  Mr.  Hogg’s  prose  u 
nearly  as  |K>e*ical  as  Dr.  Leyden’s  verse  ;  he  only  wants  ikr 
rhyn.e,  and  it  would  become  more  so,  in  its  situations  and 
Iiuagcry.  When  L<‘)tleii  leaves  the  bunks  of  the  Teviot,  hr 
setMiis  to  leave  the  only  source  of  bis  inspiration,  and  though  tht 
traiislaiions  in  verse  in  this  voliinie  from  the  rsiun,  Arabic, 
Heugalei*,  iliiidoosttiiiei',  and  Malay,,  as  well  as  from  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Fortugues<?,  are  so  ifiaoj 
additional  proofs  of  his  industry  and  leseanb,  they  are  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  ot  his  natural  taste  in  lu  etry,  which,  after  ilk 
docs  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  that  oi  the  generality  of  per¬ 
sons  who  lead  a  studious  and  solit.try  life  ;  almost  all  •of  whook 
at  times,  s«‘k  for  a  relief  from  excessive  thinking,  in  the  amaaa* 
ment  of  putting  Uieir  thoughts  on  lighter  snhjeciH,  into  mea¬ 
sured  Duoibers.  We  must  re|>eat,  therefore,  that  it  is  uot  as  » 
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poet  that  Leytlen  is  to  be  roeasureil,  but  as  a  ninn  of  cxtraordi* 
ntrv  attaiiiineiiU  in  every  branch  of  luiiiiaii  science,  and  of  won- 
dtriul  aptiuide  in  turnint'  his  kiiu\v|r>d^e  of  tln  ni  to  |triictioal 
idviiita^p.  Diiriii!;  his  residence  in  the  Kast,  in  particular,  the 
vi^ur  ol  his  mind  was  apparent  in  enablin**;  him  to  make  the 
acquisitions  that  he  did  to  his  former  stock  of  kuuwiedi^e  under 
such  ditbeulties,  arising  from  the  deplorable  state  of  his  healtbi 
and  the  insuHiciency  of  his  teachers,  as  would  have  exhausted 
•like  the  patience  and  the  resolution  of  almost  any  other  man. 
His  acroimt  of  tin*  oh*4taelt^  that  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
Ictriiiiii^  the  hiHsttTn  laiii^iiai^es,  may  be  useful  in  putting  those 
on  tlieir  t^uard,  whose  callint^  or  inclination  may  lead  tbem  to 
ibc  Hiiine  pursuits. 

*  We  are  here/  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  ‘  in  the 
wninsiilu,  exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  revivers  of  literature  in 
Kurope :  and  likewise  exposed  t(»  the  same  ditficullies  in  respect  of 
till' iiK'urrectness  of  MSS.  the  inaccuracy  of  teachers,  and  the  obsta¬ 
cles  that  must  he  encountered  in  procuring  either.  It  would  he 
anuising  to  recount  the  tricks  and  unfair  practices  tliat  have  been 
attempted  to  he  played  otf  on  me.  1  have  had  a  Bramin  engage  to 
leich  me  Sanscrit,  who  scarcely  knew  n  syllable  of  the  language.  I 
have  had  another  attempt  to  palm  HindustHni  on  me  for  Mahratta.  1 
h.ivc  had  a  Bramin  likewise  attempt  to  impose  a  few  Slogas,  which 
are  in  the  months  of  every  one,  on  me,  for  the  translation  of  an  an¬ 
cient  inscription  in  the  ancient  Canara  character.  Indeed,  the  moral 
character  ot  the  Hindus--*  the  blameless,  mild,  patient,  innocent  chil¬ 
dren  of  nature,'  as  they  are  ridiculously  termed  by  gossipping  ignora- 
miues,  who  never  set  eyes  on  them — is  as  utterly  worthless  and  de¬ 
void  of  probity,  as  their  religion  is  wicked,  shameless,  impudent,  and 
obscene.  Do  you  recollect  the  savage  picture  of  Leontius  Filatus, 
Boccacio’s  preceptor  in  (ireek  ?  It  corresponds  wonderfully  with  that 
of  my  first  Sanscrit  teacher,  whose  conduct  to  me  w  as  so  execrable, 
that  1  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him  with  disgrace.  I  shall  most  proba* 
hly  never  be  able  to  attain  either  the  harmony  of  Petrarch’s  numbers, 
or  the  suavity  and  grace  of  Boccacio’s  prose ;  but  I  shall  certainly 
conquer  Sanscrit,  though  they  failed  in  attaining  the  Grecian  Ian- 
faoge.  The  prejudices  of  the  Braniins  have,  however,  relaxed  very 
latie  in  our  Presidency,  and,  excepting  Mr.  Ellis,  there  is  scarce  a 
prnoQ  that  has  been  able  to  break  ground  in  this  field  of  literature. 
Major  Wilks,  acting  resident  at  iVlysore.  informed  me ‘that  some 
tears  ago,  incited  by  the  examples  of  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones, 

V  attempted  to  study  Sanscrit,  at  Madras,  and  exerted  a  great  deal 
of  ioflucDce  very  unsuccessfully.  ’  The  Dubashes,  then  all-powerful 
ot  Madras,  threatened  lots  of  cast  and  absolute  destruction  to  any 
Bramin  wIk)  should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  tlieir  sacrod  Imn* 
P*<*ge  to  a  Pariar  Frcttgi.*  p.  66. 

The  ardour  with  which  Leyden  exert etl  liimaelf  to  conquer 
whatever  obstacle*  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  atluiutoetifa, 
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and  the  proi;re5ia  (hat  lie  inude,  in  i»ptte  of  all  diaadTanlafet,  ^ 
every  thini'  that  he  iiinlertook,  aiv.  most  ciiooiirat^lDi^  proo6i  (• 
the  indiiAtrioiiH  and  ihe  enterprlsiin^,  of  what  mav  be  done:  but 
*U  luiiat  bv  tlone  by  a  mind  like  Iiih,  which  conUl  not  be  idle.  Tbk 
was  I'orciidy  expressed  in  his  answer  to  his  attendants,  duriof  § 
dangerous  illness,  when  he  was  told  by  (hem  that  if  be  dUl  not 
stuipend  his  studies,  the  most  fatal  exmsequeiiees  must  entmt; 

*  Whether  I  live  or  die,'  said  he,  ‘  the  wheel  must  co  ronDiiu 

*  the  last.' 


Art.  X.  Daiiu  Bread  :  being  a  Series  of  Considerationt  uteful  to  ibt 

.Support  of  tne  Christian  Character,  fcap  8vo.  Price  Ss.  1S19. 

'^HESK  pages,  we  are  informed  by  the  Advertisement  pre- 
^  fixt^l  to  (hem,  ‘  were  penned  by  their  recluse  Author,  ti  i 
‘  pocket  companion  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  going  abroad, 

‘  and  were  printed  in  the  year  1810  for  such  [Mirpose,  ami  forpri- 
'  vatc  distribution  into  amicable  hands.*  They  are  now  reprinted 
at  the  desire  of  a  friend.  Tlie  Author’s  intention  was,  to  supply 
his  friend  with  a  work  which 

^  by  iu  brevity  and  gravity  might  be  a  faithful  remembrancer,  with¬ 
out  lauch  application ;  something  that  might  support,  like  Dailif 
/IrraJ— aahort  meal,  but  sweet  of  digestion  ;  where  plain  truth,  good 
counael,  and  solid  comfort,  should  be  found  in  short  sentences.* 

Compositions  and  Colle<>tions  of  this  description,  aphorisiM, 
/lureap  Svntvntiio^  and  (lolden  Sayings,  used  to  he  muchn>oft 
popular  fifty  years  ago,  than  they  arc  now.  The  hustling,  gre¬ 
garious,  enterprising  spirit  of  ‘  the  religions  world’  in  the  present 
day,  ill  comports  with  those  retireil,  meditative  habits,  ami  tbt 
taste  for  axiomatic  wisdom,  which  characterised  the  sober  bat 
loo  inactive  piety  of  a  former  period.  It  has  now  liecoine  the 
pmclice  to  seek  to  make  the  imagination,  more  tlian  the  memory, 
the  medium  of  conveying  religions  triitiito  the  mind ;  and  insteidof 
(]oimi<lerations  and  Maxims,  we  are  now  prt‘senled  with  the  if* 
tenuated  morality  of  a  'I'ale.  Wc  must  be  excusetl,  howeref, 
for  indulging  '*ome  <legret‘  of  preililection  for  onr  early  habiw. 
Without  adopting  the  common  error  of  the  aged,  that  “  the  for- 
“  iDiT  days  were  licttcr  than  these,”  it  will  he  allowed  to  o»to 
maintain,  that  some  things  [HTtaining  to  old  times  have  been  ill 
exchanged  for  the  modern  habits  and  practices  by  which  they 
liu\e  hts'U  insensibly  superse^ltnl.  And  among  lliose  obsoletf 
things,  wc  are  ilisposed  to  reckon,  not  '<0  much  die  works  ibeO- 
selves  to  which  we  allude,  us  ih«*  qualities  of  mind  wliich  they 
served  to  nuinish  as  well  as  to  indicate  iu  the  reader. 

*1  he  presi'iit  volunu*  comprises  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  ft* 
marks  or  Consitlemtions,  arranged  under  si\t>  iiistinct  topic*. 
The)  are,  of  course,  of  unequal  weight  and  value.  1 1  may  uftc# 
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iMXfir  that  i\  which  to  the  Writer  forin<i  an  expre^iTe  me- 

tnonnHiini  ot'  feclin::,  or  which,  a*t  by  an  arbitrary  aUnils 

tphiiu  for  the  coiKiensed  result  of  snioiiH  thout^bt,  fails  of  con- 
ftjin^  its  iiii»»:inary  import  to  the  reatier.  At  other  times,  what 
fnay  l>y  the  potency  of  Miinpie  truth  li«vc  np|H‘aretl  very  striking, 
nbrn  the  iniml  was  all  alive  to  its  moral  and  eternal  intereaU,  aiul 
when  the  most  trite  considerations  nere  the  most  welcome  and  the 
Dodt  im|a essi ve,  may  stsMn ,  as  castmlly  pn^ented, the  inerecomoiun 
plictstof  piety,  ('oiislileratioiis  of  tliis  nature  inuai  he  dwelt 
upon  as  texts  for  voluntary  thought,  in  order  to  answer  their  pur- 
piMe;  and  if  bnl  one  in  ten  strikes  upon  the  render's  conscience 
or  filings,  so  as  to  awaken  a  train  of  re8ectiont,  the  design  of 
^uch  a  volume  is  sutViciently  answeretl. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  little  work,  our  readers  can  he  en« 
ibltsl  to  form  a  fair  judgment  hy  no  other  inr^ans  than  by  an  ex¬ 
tract. 

*  .^4.  Reliance  on  God  in  Chrbt  our  only  support.* 

*  It  ia  impossible  for  a  thoughtful  person  not  to  feel  concern 
for  the  errors  of  former  life:  this  should  occasion  watchfulness,  but 
Dcver  pr(Kiuce  a  sensation  of  despair. 

*  Tu  keep  Htrait  forward,  to  strive  to  recover  our  losses,  is  necessary; 
to  stop  anti  lament,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  case. 

*  Despair  has  no  trust  in  God, — which  the  Christian  religion  com* 
numds. 

^  Christ,  in  all  his  offices  of  divinity  and  humanity^  gave  himself,  XQ 
prevent  his  lost  creatures  from  de9|)niring. 

*  Though  sin  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  his  mercy  has  so  pre- 

rsiled,  that  our  fears  ought  to  be  hushed.  ' 

*  Dreadful  is  the  nature  of  sin  ;^nothing  less  than  the  death  of 
every  man,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  (egual  with  the 
(tthcr),  in  the  nature  of  man,  could  abate  its  baneful  consequence. 

* **  ^ve  us,  ()  holy  Jesus,  from  our  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  cornel** 
night  be  continually  on  our  lips,  when  we  feel  the  danger  we  arc  in 
of  offending  the  purity  of  God. 

*  We  cannot  contemplate  ourselves,  w’jthout  being  sensible  of  great 

(kfertg :  but  when  we  contemplate  the  immaculate  Jesus, -^it  brings 
Inn  of  joy  for  so  great  a  deliverance,  with  tears  of  sorrow  for  our 
trtn^eiuiions.  • 

*  To  behold  in  love  Christ's  holiness,  and  to  raise  our  hopes  to  Him, 
a  more  productive  of  a  good  life,  than  to  weep  over  our  infirmities. 

'  The  evils  of  life  may  be  dismissed,  or  moderated,  by  a  sente  of 
f^'s  goodness,  and  a  desire  of  conformity  to  His  Wall. 

*  No  good  end  can  he  obtained  without  the  efkfctual  means  %  Chrtal 
'^coooimends  importunity,  to  obtain  his  heavenly  grocer— the  gift  nf 
hit  Holy  Spirit. 

*  What  great  skill  is  acquired,  by  persisting  in  the  study  of  science  I 
How  great  then  may  be  our  improvement,  in  the  walk  with  God  ! 

*  Wnat  surprising  revelations  were  made  tu  the  prophets  who  de- 

themselves  to  God : — as  to  Abraham,  whom  Goa  spoke  to,  fkce* 
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to  face,  nnd  cnlled  Ilia  friend  '  to  David,  a  man  aAer  hi»  own^Hw. 
tu  Daiiitd,  whci  \%as  greatly  beloved.  To  St.  .lobn  and  St.  Paul,  0^4 
rci'eoicd  himself  personally. 

*  Without  an  eniire  devotion  to  God,  there  is  no  perfect  faith,  ao 
%olid  aa»ur.ince  of  nbiainiu^  his  love  and  securing  hia  prtttection. 

‘  To  be  devoted  to  self,  to  the  vv(»rld,  and  to  a  .-Jense  of  religiouf  dut? 
is  to  liave  three  iinusterK ;  in  this  state  there  can  can  be  no  acceptilijf 
oberiience. 

‘  Those  that  sacrifice  all  to  the  worhl.  must  give  up  themselves  md 
God’h  comtnuiuls. 

‘  'I  base  that  devote  ihemselvoa  to  God,  will  receive  much  selfcam. 
fort,  and  the  iMijoymeni  of  life  by  the  t)let>.siog  of  Heaven. 

*  Every  uiikindnei^  ia  anii  v^lnisiian,  so  must  tlierefore  he  every 
species  of  revenge,  every  aelt  appropriation,  every  crimination  ii 

others. 

‘  We  mav  rely  on  Christ,  to  accomplish  hi»i  great  work  in  his  good 
time;  His  universal  kingdom  Jiui>t  be  c^lal)li'hed  ;  He  must  put  every 
thing  under  hU  fee^  ,  He  uill  attract  all  unto  Himself  His  Spirit hiv 
commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies  ;  by  his  immeaMirahle  mcrcii»i  he 
will  find  means  to  fill  hi>  enemies  with  his  love — He  hath  said,  Asd 
I,  if  1  be  litied  up  from  the  earth,  \%ill  draw  all  men  unto  me.**  Then 
will  Christianity  appear  in  il»  pienliiude  of  glory  1* 

Art.  XI.  Litters  on  the  Events  xthich  have  jxused  in  France  since  the 

Hesiorution  in  Uy  Helen  Maria  Williams,  8vo.  pp.  199. 

Price  7s.  tkl.  London.  1819. 

VIL'  H  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  surmise  that  (liis  volume  wasio- 
(ended  to  he.  subjoined  as  a  coiiiiniiation  to  the  **  Connule- 

rations  sur  les  Kveneinens  ile  la  Revolution  Fmn(;aiM> and 
yet  it  is  difiicuU  to  repel  (he  suspicion  of  an  attempted  imi* 
lation.  Hut  m  truth.  Miss  Williams  vvillnpfiear  to  moreadvaa- 
tage  any  vvhi*re  than  eluae  on  the  footsteps  of  Mad.  de  Suel 
V\  e  are  gla  \  to  jHTceive  (he  sobriety  of  the  principh*s  pndessed 
in  these  pages  ;  but  (here  is  room  to  wish  for  less  antithesis,  l«» 
attempt,  and  more  simpliutv  of  style. 

Of  these  sixteen  Letters,  eight  relate  to  the  affairs  of  tha 
Fn  m  h  Protestant^*.  Fo  advoc-ate  the  cause,  and  to  explain  ibc 
situation  of  this  ouiragetl  and  still  trembling  tuxly,  seem  tu  Uavt 
been  Miss  WilliainaN  prime  intention  on  tbe  present  iK*ca*u>i. 
The  |M>hiicai  |K>rtiun  ol  the  voluiue  is  feeble,  meagre,  and  stNoe' 
vvbal  stale  :  vve  wish  the  spaie  it  occupies  bad  been  given  to  de¬ 
scriptions  aUii  slateiDcnts  relative  to  the  present  circuioslaticen  of 
religious  opinion  and  profession  m  Kruin'e,  which  Miss  Williwo* 
muat  in  several  respects  lie  <pialified  to  supply,  and  which,  die 
inuai  be  aware,  would  be  perused  with  higli  interest  by  a  lar^ 
claaaof  lier  countrymen.  We  tiiul  nothing  ot  much  importance, 
that  IS  new,  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  the  l^roteslanl  sufferinfe» 
which  has  been  already  widely  circulated  in  Kngland.  We.  shall 
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to  our  r»‘«il4‘r»*  *<«me  itements  of  a  more  i^^flkTAl  nature,* 
on  ihr  Mit'jiK't  of  rrlii^ion  in  France. 

*  Tht'  «imc  spirit  <)f  patriotism  that  has  contributed  to  the  improve- 
mmt  of  ftiicnce  in  this  country,  (France,)  has  hUo  protiuced  many 
nftr  pl.ins  uf  general  amelioration.  The  meaning  of  what  we  can* 
pnblir  spirit  in  Kngland,  was  never  so  well  understood  in  France  as  at 
preirnt :  nor  did  the  rich,  at  any  former  period,  show  themselves  to 
(iaposed  to  hecouie,  what  M.  Le  Montey  calls  **  Let  intendans  det 
pauvres.**  The  royal  family  have  contrumted  to  bring  charity  into 
tiihion.  They  are  eminently  beneticeuU  No  mao  in  Faris  hat  more 
occupation  tli.m  the  secretary  who  distributes  the  alms  of  the 
Duchess  of  Angoulcme. 

*  A  Bible  society  has  lately  been  formed  by  the  Prote^tmts.  of 
which  M.  .laucourt,  a  peer  of  France,  is  the  president,  and  which 
our  excellent  Ministers  support  with  nil  their  influence.  VVe  must 
lonjf  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  London  Bible  Society,  that  glori¬ 
ous  Imtiturion.  of  which  the  benevolent  effects  areilitfpsed  from  where 
**  the  Hill  rises  in  the  ea»*t,  to  where  he  goes  down  in  the  west  but 
vf  bend  before  such  divine  philanthropy,  and  wc  shall  lenin  to  imitate 
whit  we  admire* 

*  'I'he  cstulili^hment  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Paris  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  d  viiilent  ntiai'k,  in  a  periodical  .lourmil  by  the  Ahb^  La  Mc- 
fiais.  Me  asserts  that  the  Bible  Society  is  the  l  i^t  efl'ort  of  an  expir- 
injf  sect — “  que  les  societ6s  bibliipies  soni  des  sneictes  d'anarchie  rcligi- 
ru*e,  qui  mene  a  I'anarchie  potirique. —  st-ce  quo  nous  n’avons  pat 
iMez  (les  JacobitiM,*  he  exclaims,  nous  fjut  il  encore  des  puritains  ? 
Lc«  hers  reform,  teurs  iie  lu  rcligmn  Chretienne  ne  savoienC  pas  eux- 
mruieft  ce  qui  c  est  quo  la  relii  ion.  Luther  n*a  fait  que  changer 
1‘uniie  de  culte  en  uiie  democrutie  d'opininns  Such  are  the  modi«t 
terms  in  which  this  Christian  priest  sends  forth  an  act  of  accusation 
aglin^t  a  society  which  spreads  abroad  the  Christianity  of  the  Csospel 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  hut  it  is  not  by  reading 
or  by  reason  that  such  catholics  qualify  themselves  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Christianity  - 

**  Tout  Chretien  qui  raisonne  a  le  cerveau  blessf*, 

Henissons  les  mortels  qui  n*ont  jamais  pent£\** 

*  This  attack  of  the  Ahb^  La  Meiiais  on  the  Bible  Society  has  been 
sdiiiirtfbly  repilled  iii  a  ktter  published  in  the  Nioiiiteur,  and  written 
1>}M.  Stapfer,  formerly  unnister  of  public  instruction  in  Switzerland, 
eminently  distinguished  by  his  inteliectuul  endowments,  and  rare  eru* 
<lition,  and  no  less  tor  that  pure  and  enlarged  philanthropy  which  com¬ 
prehends  so  many  other  virtues,  and  which  is  itself  the  dearest  of  them 
sU.' 

If  the  Bible  Society  should  call  out  info  print,  as  much  nnU 
ill  Fraiic«‘,  as  it  ban  done  in  Riiglaiid,  and  Ibw  iw  not  nn* 

*  Bible  Societies  are  societies  of  religious  anarchy,  which  ir.id  the 
vsy  to  political  anarchy.  Have  we  not  then  Jacobins  enough,  must 
ve  also  have  Pununsf  The  audacious  relbriners  ol  the  Lliristian  re¬ 
ligion  did  not  themselves  know  what  religion  is.  Luther  did  but  change 

unity  of  worship  into  a  democracy  of  opinions. 
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probable,  \fe  shall  be  presented,  under  some  mnall  varietirtgl 
phrase  and  iillusioii,  with  a  sort  ol'  ttoronU  edition  in  KreheK,  «( 
that  vi(u|»eralive  outcry  and  alarm  which  we  have  already  rf«db 
bullish.  The  ahbes  and  the  cures  will  need  only  to  trAii4«ie 
what  has  been  invented,  digested,  and  prepare<l  by  our  arcli.  | 
deaccuis,  rectors,  and  curates.  And  we  think  some  enbrtofki. 
tenuity  will  then  be  called  for  on  the  part  of  these  hitler 
men,  to  make  it  apparent,  that  the  very  same  art^uineiiia,  tbr 
same  prognostications,  the  same  criminations,  and  coin lni^atto•^ 
taken  up  and  repeated  on  the  very  same  occasion  hy  the  professed 
defenders  of  the  Homish  faith,  have  not,  in  their  own  case,  beta 
dictated  hy  like  feelint^s,  and  employed  to  subserve  the  saaif 
cause,  namely,  the  old  cause  of  Spiritual  Usurpation.  Thb 
plain  fact,  at  least,  will  he  manilest, — indeed  it  is  already  mtni- 
iWt,  that  the  iiu'ans  and  the  style  of  attack  which  have  served 
Protestant  priests  in  their  oppo>ition  to  this  Institution  in 
land,  are  found  to  suit  both  the  occasions  and  the  ten){)crH  of 
Komiah  priests,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Prance.  Weseelhil 
the  Hihle  Society  is  hriturin^  into  union  ami  co-operation  men  of 
different  external  professions,  not  oidy  amonij  its  friends,  but 
amonc^  its  enemies.  It  is  fast  ilividini;  the  world,  not  according 
to  names,  but  accordin|g  to  tempers. 

\\c  hope  it  is  true,  that 

*  although  enlightened  perhona  in  France  give  no  quarter  to  luper* 
stition,  a  general  respect  tor  Religion  now  prevails  in  this  countrv. 
No  glory  can  any  longer  lie  acquired  by  the  miserable  boast  of  inS* 
delity.  In  the  brst  years  of  the  revolution,  those  deplorable  doctrinti 
were  so  prevalent,  that  they  had  dtscended  even  to  the  vulgar.  **  II 
faut  une  religion  pour  ie  peuple,*’  said  a  cobler  to  his  friend  At 
present  the  sneer  of  irreligion  is  as  distant  from  the  tone  of  good 
company,  as  it  is  from  the  principles  of  right  re;ison.  The  intidel  now 
hear*  his  gloomy  system  as  well  as  he  can  in  silence,  and  no  longer 
obtrudes  his  incredulity  on  others ;  on  tliosc  who,  perhaps,  in  the 
bitterness  of  adversity,  lean  for  their  sole  support  on  a  creed  ihtl 
tells  them  of  pity  that  partakes— of  mercy  that  consoles  misfortune  t 
and  of  goodness  that  will  remember  virtue.  The  French,  become 
wiser  and  better  from  adversity,  cherish  a  respect  tor  religion ;  but 
so  far  separated  from  bigotry,  that  some  attempts  which  nave  been 
made  to  revive  that  spirit  among  the  people  have  excited  general 
indignation.  Catholic  missionaries  are  aent  by  nobody  knows  wbom« 
to  wander,  nobody  knows  why,  over  France  with  pilgrim  feet,  and 
preach  the  dogmata  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  if  they  were  a?  liuk? 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  as  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
plant  great  iron  crosses  in  the  principal  squai’cn  or  streets  of  the 
towns  or  villages  where  they  pasa.  and  on  which  they  engrave  flgurts 
of  hearts,  inscribing  on  each  heart  tiie  name  of  one  of  the  faithful. 
These  crosses  become  objects  of  idolatry  to  weak  heads,  who  oiiea 
torm  the  nmjoriiy ;  and  were  Flechier  now  livLag,  be  might  be 
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ftaipceil  to  exclaim,  as  lie  ditl  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV—**  Si  Israel 
idololre,  jc  briserai  le  serpent  d’arrain.”  * 

In  s  supjilenient.iry  letter,  Miss  Williams  alludes  to  some 
‘  rrports  hii^lily  Injurious  to  the  Freiieli  Protestants,  ivhieli 
‘  have  bet‘ii  eirculaied,  uiul  even  puhlisli4?<l,  hy  some  Kii^lisli 
*  (ravrilers,  on  their  return  home.'  \Ve  shall  quote  some  para- 
l^(>hs  troin  this  letter  ;  ami  suhjoin  one  or  two  remarks. 

*  The  ttrange  blunders,  nnd  fantastic  hetions,  which  some  tra- 
vellen  have  put  into  print  concerning  France,  only  excite  a  smile. 
Their  reveries  of  French  society  and  manners,  and  their  exaggerated 
narralin't  of  places  and  persons,  have  a  whimsical  air  of  romance,  in 
vbich  truth  is  set  boldly  at  defiance,  but  where  deception  leads  to  no 
wrioos  consequences.  Far  different  is  the  feeling  awakeTunl  in  the 
niod  by  erroneous  accounts  of  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
0ns  subject  so  sacred  to  every  sympathy  of  the  heart,  error  assumes 
the  character  of  calumny,  and  of  calumny  to  much  the  more  odious, 

II  it  comes  in  aid  of  oppression,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  bruise  those 
who  are  already  broken. 

*  Unfortunate  and  devoted  Protestants  of  France  !  why  did  not 
these  scrutinizing  travellers  turn  their  chariot-wheels  more  towards 
the  loutli  ?  They  might  then  have  seen  the  traces  of  your  blood 
iloQg  their  path  ;  and  as  they  passed  hy  your  desolate  dwellings,  have 
heard  the  wail  of  your  widows,  nnd  of  your  fatherless  children.  Till 
now  your  calamities  were  softened  by  the  perauasion  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation.  You  refused,  as  Frenchmen,  her  interventioo, 
hat  you  exulted  in  her  applause : — and  it  is  she  who  sends  forth 
tccuiers  against  you— even  while  the  palm  of  the  martyr  encircles 
voar  brows  !  For  one  word,  one  sign  of  renunciation  of  your  faith, 
would  have  sheathed  the  daggers  oi  your  assassins ;  but  no  apostate 
•as found  in  your  ranks: — you  shrunk  not  from  death  in  testimony 
•f  the  truth.'  Oh,  if  those  who  thank  Heaven  that  **  they  are  not 
••  other  men  are,’*  were  called  upon  to  bear  such  trials  as  the  Pro- 
tsstsnts  of  France  have  home,  wlio  among  them  shall  dare  to  assert, 
tbit  he  would  have  fortitude  to  imitate  the  example  they  have  lef\  i 

*  While  the  passing  stranger  discerns  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
tbe  Protettanu  hut  indifference  to  sacred  things,  how  many  proofs 
®sy  be  brought  forward  of  the  increasing  fervour  of  their  ptetjr  1 
Never  since  the  Protestant  churches  were  opened,  was  public  worship 
•0  regularly  attended  at  i’aris,  as  it  is  at  this  period ;  and  it  U 
remarkable  that,  amidst  the  public  burdens  that  have  so  heavily 
o^ressed  this  country,  the  donations  for  the  poor  have  augroentea. 
Ii  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  provinces,  w’e  see,  in  all  tht  great 
towns  of  France,  the  Protestant  churches  liberally  supported;  and 
m  small  towns,  and  villages  hitherto  w’ithout  places  of  public  worship, 
charches  are  building  by  private  subscription.' 

{Some  details  then  follow,  in  conffriuatioo  of  ibis  atatenoent. 

*  The  facts  1  have  related  are,  1  trust,  calculated  to  appenae  the 

aod  indication  of  those  travellers  who  have  come  to  epy  tb# 
t^tkedoess  of  the  land,  but  who  will  surely,  in  a  true  Christian  apir^ 
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rejoice  to  fnd  that  there  is  less  sin  than  they  imagined.  B«| 
farther  vindication  must  be  attempted  :  the  French  Protestant*  m 
arraigned  for  the  crime  of  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  d«v.  h  « 
perhaps  little  philosophical  not  to  murk  the  di>tinction  betweti 
voluntary  deviations  from  duty,  and  practices  which  seem  to  be  oos- 
nccted,  as  it  were,  with  the  geography  of  a  country,  and  to  depend 
in  some  sort,  on  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  its  inhabitaau* 
practices  by  which,  if  offence  is  given,  none  at  least  is  intended. 
'I'hc  general  custom  throughout  France  is  t<»  celebrate  Sunday  not  n 
a  day  of  rigid  seclusion,  but  of  liberty  and  gladness,  and  the  Prs 
testanta  are  French ;  the  same  usages  therefore  prevail  iiiion|tt 
them  as  among  the  Catholics.  The  religious  duties  of  the  rooran^ 
performed,  the  evening  is  given  to  aniu!>entents.  For  myself,  brougia 
up  in  all  the  severity  of  dissenting  principles,  every*  iniprettioa  tC 
childhood,  every  leniemhered  habit  of  earlv  life,  impel  roe  ii 
reverence  the  strict  observance  of  the  Subbatli.  To  me  the  cabs 
stillness  of  that  day  of  repose  in  England  would  be  delight,  Butkov 
many  Protestants  do  1  know,  who  shrink  not  on  that  day  from  tbt 
sound  of  **  the  viol  and  the  harp,*'  who  even  contend  that  the  daoct 
upon  the  green  is  more  harmless  than  that  listless  inaction,  which  ii 
proverbially  said  to  bo  the  parent  of  vice  ;  and  who  at  the  same  tiisf 
never  omitted  an  important  duty.  Ah  !  in  that  balance  of  mortl 
good  and  evil,  in  which  human  actions  will  one  day  be  weighed,  roif 
not  the  French  Protestants,  if  the  sacrilege  of  the  dance  should  lisk 
one  scale,  place  their  sufferings,*  their  resignation,  and  their  devoted* 
ness  in  the  other?  Who  can  tell  if  **  the  Recording  Angel**  wbes 
he  inscribes  the  levity  of  Sunday,  may  not  **  drop  a  tear  upoDtht 
word.” 

^  Let  me  conclude,  by  repeating  that  no  doubt  can  justly  bt  ea* 
tertained  of  the  devotedness  of  the  Protestants  of  France  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  their  stedfast  attachment  to  that  faith  which 
persecution  has  served  to  endear.  1  may  add  that,  whatever  onimoM 
may  have  gone  forth  against  the  French  Protestants  in  Fngland,  they 
are  the  objects  of  general  respect  in  France.  Independently  ofthst 
philosophical  respect,  which  mankind  grant  to  a  belief  founded  oa 
•aamination,  other  |M)w  erful  siMUimcnts  concur  to  give  the  ProtesUnti 
favour  in  public  opinion  in  this  country.  While  the  Protestants  were 
paraecuicd,  the  French  were  enslaved ;  and  despotism  and  intole* 
raocc  are  always  found  in  the  same  |>age  of  French  history  ^^bco 
the  nation  accomplisbeil  that  modern  political  refoimation.  called  the 
Revolution  ;  in  the  code  of  public  liberty,  that  of  the  Prousuali 
fouikl  its  place.  Every  liberal  Catholic  fei'ls  that  the  liberty  of 
Worship  is  a  part  of  trench  liberty  that  belongs  to  all;  and  that 
whenever  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  are  disowned,  every  other 
right  U  shaken  to  iu  foundation  France  has  received  that  unfortunsU 
portion  of  her  children  to  her  bosom  ;  she  feels  a  warm  solicitude  fo* 
those  new-comers,  to  whom  she  has  given  welcome,  and  desires  w 
wipe  away  the  stain  of  their  long  pi^rsecution.  She  knows  that 
natiofiai  and  Protestant  liberty,  which  have  one  connnon  origin.  ^ 
the  natural  guardians  of  each  oilier,  and  are  destined  to  |>erish  or  lift 
togtiher/ 
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Miss  Williams  professes  not  to  ImTe  herself  seen  the  volume* 
(0  wbich  she  refers,  as  having  called  forth  this  somewhat  rhap* 
apology  for  the  Protestants  of  France.  She  would 
done  much  lietter,  had  she  read  the  supposed  accusations, 
ybre  she  attempted  to  reply  to  them.  If  Mrs.  Williams  has 
fiaoe  done  this  justice  to  herself,  she  will  have  regretted  to  find 
ikit  tlie  style  of  her  defence  is  so  little  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Sbe  sill  have  perceived  that  there  is  nothing  of  bitteruesa  in 
tlM  spirit,  or  of  calumny  in  the  substance,  of  the  brief  report 
which  Mr.  Hadles  has  made  of  tlio  state  of  relipon  among  the 
Freudi  Protestants.  He  adduces  the  exterior  facts  only,  which 
pmieiited  themselves  to  his  observation ;  and  he  grieves  to  infer 
(rum  these  facts,  that  the  Protestants  are  but  too  little  dis* 
tia^ished,  in  their  religious  habits  and  tem|>er,  from  tha 
thoui^htless  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

We  might  he  allowed  to  ap|>eal  to  something  more  solid  than 
warm  pmfessions,  when  we  say,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  Protestants  have  excited  the  mi>st  lively  sympatliy  in 
thos(‘  very  classes  of  the  English  nation,  the  severity  (if  we  must 
aw  the  word)  of  wiiose  religious  principles,  would  lead  them 
tbemost  deeply  to  lament,  and  the  most  de<Md(Hlly  to  condemn,  the 
alleged  laxity  of  manners  among  those  whom  they  are  fain 
atiil  to  cull  their  brethren.  Wc  must  repeat  it,  that  it  is  the 
Puritanical;  the  *  Pharisaical,*  the  *  little  philosophical’  ro- 
kgionists  of  England,  who,  without  waiting  a  moment  to  make 
tbe  restrictive  inquiries  which  bigotry  might  suggest,  have 
viaiteii  with  substantial  succours,  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
persecuted  Frenchmen. 

The  tried  constancy  of  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France, 
ii  worthy  of  respect,  and  it  has  received  a  large  concession  of 
and  congratulation.  But  it  must  he  remembered,  that 

e  siuiplc  circumstance  of  constancy  in  attacluneiit  to  principles, 
when  under  persecution,  proves  little,  or  nothing,  as  to  the  properly 
ftliyioHM  cimracter  of  the  sutferers.  Not  only  men  of  all  prin- 
dples,  but  men  of  debauched  morality,  the  sordid  and  the  in* 
*^|>erate,  have  been  seen  to  adhere  to  the  profession  of  prin* 
^plCf  unt^r  the  extremity  of  trial.  A  good  man — one  who  has 
pf^umnly  earne<l  the  title  of  a  ‘  jw^rvant  of  God,*  sulfering 
*ktiiic,  or  loss,  or  death,  for  conscience*  sake,  commands  the 
utmost  sentiment  of  revei'ent  esteem  of  which  a  fellow 
*^lure  can  be  the  object.  But  a  man,  either  of  questionable 
^rtue,  or  one  not  disliugtiisherl  from  the  mass  of  mankind  by 
Ml  habitual  regards  to  the  Supreme  Being,  if  seen  to  suf^  on 

of  his  courageous  adherence  to  an  external  profession 

_  _  » 
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oC  Rtfli^on,  ciilii  furiliy  in  tlioutrlulul  minds^  a  and  oi^ 
plicate<i  (>iiy  of  ibc  uiu»t  iiauilul  kiml.  Nothiiic  ihHvfufacn 
be  wore  iliaii  lor  an  apulo^ini  to  ii«lduoe 

aiaiicy  in  Huderiii^  by  |»erHeeiite<l  bodiea  i)f  m«a,  Ht 

couiiter(M)i'»e — a  p^iliiatifc  tor  tiie  too  obvious  sympioiov  of  ttn 
lour  state  of  reii^;ious  feeliiit^  amonic  Uiem.  Tlie  alivin|a  it 
cateiiuute  or  rt'commcnd  a  frivolous  or  wecular  Mptrit,  by  aHf^itf 
tbal  it  bus  passed  tbe  proof  of  martyrdom^  coiiIoiiimIs  aad  ^ 
tracts  ub  elcvatetl  and  !<euuine  sympathy.  There  is  no  dimhi, 
Uiat  among  those  abject  u/anderei‘s  who  fiml  in  every  land  tlit 
aorrows  ol  exile,  but  in  none  llie  comforts  of  home,  multitude 
migikt  still,  as  ill  past  igcs,  be  found,  even  of  the  most  degraded 
class,  hIio  wotdd  snp|H)rt  the  last  trial  of  coiiatanoy,  rather  lUo re. 
Bounce  their  false  pi  r^uasioii.  Bui  what  apologist,  eiideavouhag 
to  enhance  our  sympathy,  would  bring  into  formal  appmitiaa 
the  sordid  seniiiueiits  amt  tlie  voluntary  pains  of  such  viotHM, 
or  would  seek  to  cover  tlie  one  with  the  imagined  merit  uf  Un 
Other  ? 

The  case  at  present  before  us,  is  at  least  so  far  a  parallel  tNir, 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  strain  of  the  apology  ae  haft 
quoted  above,  was  not  well  considennl  As  often  as  tlie  Pro* 
l^lants  of  F'raiice  shall  he  siitferiiig  for  the  proft^ssitm  of  ibcB 
priiiciplt‘s,  every  unperverted  Kiiirhsti  heart,  whatever  opiaiat 
may  be  eiitertaiiu'd  of  the  specific  reiigiuHH  value  of  tho^«af» 
feriiigs,  will  bleed  in  sympathy.  But  KiiglishnicH  wno  M 
and  iliiuk  as  Vhriaiiuutiy  will  be  far  from  resting  c  niteni  uhl 
being  assured  of  the  mere  fact  of  constancy  in  trial :  they  will  In 
waiting  with  aiixit^ty.  till  they  can  believe  that  the  onjirto  d 
tbeir  fraternal  solicitude  are  unquestionably  distinguistKit  and 
their  uiilbiiiking  and  irreligious  countrymen,  not  merely  byt 
reformed  belief,  nor  merely  by  their  iniuroge  in  atHtetion,  lad 
father  by  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  oflTeiisivc  peculiarities  of  tin 
Cbriatiaii  bysteiii — those  doc  trines  which  tlie  intiilel  will  s|Nirte^ 
and  by  a  specifically  religious  spirit,  and  isidneiilly  itdigM 
habits  ;  in  a  word,  by  a  character  and  conversation  wliiob,  h 
such  a  country  as  Frunec,  even  und<*r  the  most  entire  citil 
protection,  must  draw  upon  them  from  all  sides  thet^ouinlhn 
peraecutiou  oi  the  tongue. 

t  It  is,  we  grant,  *  little  philosophical,*  and  we  might  arhH  * 
Kith*  dir'uiiiaii-iikc,  in  the  rehgiuiiist  who,  passing  aii>ong  ^ 
•tiangciu^ss  of  fondgn*  manners,  goes,  fio  buttoiuM-up 
niulUed  in  bis  own  piecisi'  form  of  Christianity,  that  he  caiHitd 
fecogaiae  (be  disc'iples  oi  the’  same  La>rd  uiiiler  (he  sinilM 
diveraity  of  extec. oi:  apjx^niK'e.  This  sort  of  iiarroworth 
boMMivct,  ta  char.mter  of  our  tiwes.  But*wiihti* 

largest  allowaiiccs  ouidc*  on  tbe  score  of.  ^  geography,*  tbff^*t 
goiMhingtixiHl,  charaetertstici  and  essoottal,  whMh,tdB,€%ln>>^ 
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lookff  for,  Mini  which  he  mubf  himenr  iflir  (ior^  not  find,  in 
f  ttvtnifclitcd  (*oiintry.  He  c:(K8  abroad,  imt  with  lira 

igaon«  «d  •  |»>irrK*idar  church,  but  with  a  iiiiivcrsal  liiaiidartl  in 
^liAUit ;  and  be«»idH  thia,  in  the  partiouUr  cane  ot  each  country 
gift  be  vUit-s  itc  b  iarniHtied  wiiii  the  recoil  ciion  of  what  Aoa 
in  that  very  country,  in  timea  nixst.  He  iieetla  not,  there* 
ttrtf  coiitractedly  to  cotupare  tbrtMt;ner^  voth  hiiUM^If  and  hie 
8«a  parts  at  home.  ^He  Cdiinot,  however,  tail  to  coiiipan*  tlieni 
filtt  ibr  aupretiie  rule  of  faith  and  manners — nude  for  all  lati- 
litirt;  an<l  eapeci.dly  with  thoHe  roeiuorials  wliioh  history 
p,  for  the  very  iiitetit  tliat  we  may  mt-aaiire  the  8oiu  by  tlio 
Inbmi. 

itie  Ciiristiin  traveller,  in  visitinef  w  country  profeaaetlly 
Christian,  ia  not  Htir|iri8«*d  to  find,  tuat,  hh  it  ret^ania  the  pi^reat 
BMs  of  the  fieople,  ihU  |N‘ofesaion  is  tint  a  name,  or  that  the 
prrHfiice  of  Christianity  can  he  recoi^nmedv  only  in  the  loweat 
•ud  most  distant  oriier  of  its  ever  beiiefictmt  iiiH.ieiicos  ;  he  if 
lot  aurprisetl  to  meet,  on  every  tw&nd,-  with  nusH<^  and 
ihurHies,  with  priests  and  proc<>ssion<  i;ivinpr  tacit  sancMon  to 
all  the  vices  ;  he  is  not  siir|)riHe<i  to  fttul,  tlini  abroad  as  well  at 
•t  bi>me,  iho  many  are  livinp^  hi  pleasure,  uccordiiitf  to  the 
cotirseol  this  present  evil  up^e,  fuliilliiipi^  tlie  desires  of  the  d<‘sh 
aad  of  the  mind,  without  (lod  in  the  woihl.  All  this  it 
liiaentabte,  hut  it  is  not  extraordinary.  But  if  he  hears  that 
Ibere  exists  in  this  country,  a  scattered  minority  of  men,  pro^ 
irt»iii|r  a  piirp^uted  creed ;  and  if  he  heirs  that  these  men'  are 
the  sons  of  martyrs,  and  Uiai  theiiiHelves  have  etulured  lonp( 
opprfSHiofiM>and  even  resisted  untoMilootl  ;**  hfiw  then  does  he 
flour  with  the  hope,  that  those  who  thus  hear  the  eateriial  stiicma 
ol  tile  faithful,  shall  be  fouiiti  worthy  of  their  emiuont  vocution; 
bit  they  are  men,*  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  imiiiortal  f^* 
pw  latiomi ;  men,  livini^  like  those  to  whom  lielont^  the  primU 
tive  and  c*Mpi*ciAl  honour  and  advniita:;e  of  hein)^  calhM  to  lose 
bit  presnit  woild,  ill  the  faith  of  Him  who  has  promised  to 
th<‘ui  a  uurld  to  come  !  But  is  it  then  the  fact,  that  tht*se  niee, 
b(Mi<^i  artilicialiy  divided  from  their  neip^lihotirs  by  a  briefer 
■treeii  and  b)  civil  inferiorities,  are  found  ultoi^eiher  like  unto 
oiIutm  ill  the  course  and  colour  of  their  lives  ?  Is  it  the  fact,  that 
tlic  apolOi'ists  of  theKe  men  excul|iatc  this  coiiforiiiity  by  the 
pk‘r,  Ui.tc  they  <lo  only  *  as  others  do  Does  it  appcsir  that  thoy 
kiMl  no  res.. urt'es  in  their  faith  and  hope,  which  may  avail  to  free 
from  the  slavery  of  t^idtly  pleasure  ?  Are  the  laithfiil,*  even 
•it  Vorinth,  not  to  be  known  or  di^cenieil  by  any  r<*aefwe,'  or 
.restriction^  or  elevation  of  inaiiiirrs  r  Hii  that  happy  day  in 
vhich  tlic  expectants  of  an  endless  sabbath  have,  in  all  aces, 
■Xalied  tOifecI  lUetuselves  free  Iroiii  the  iinportunities  of  eartbiy 
iof  aad^earo,  axe  iliete  ineu  found  iin»sin|^  with  tlie  crowd  up 
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to  the  lii<;h  places  of  dissipation  ?  Do  they  hud  no  works  of 
charity  and  labours  of  love,  or  deliq^htful  exercises  of  a  fr« 
spirit  of  chfotioii,  with  whiirh  to  hll  up  all  the  mommUs  of  ibo 
hallowerl  hours?  Does  it  rather  seem,  that  the  hasty  rites  of  I 
religion  are  felt  to  be  a  neediiil  tax,  paid  down  to  the  Rucior 
of  duliiMs,  in  barter  for  a  lar^e  iiiduli^ence  to  the  desires  of  s 
tain  and  worldly  spirit  ?  And  what  if  such  a  state  of  thisgi 
must  lie  broiiglit  into  comparison  with  times  that  are  past,  whm, 
under  these  same  hrit^htaiid  pleasure  giving  skies,  in  this  Mm 
laughing  clime,  amid  this  same  jo)ousiii*ss  and  frivolity,  Him 
was  set'll  a  goodly  company  of  men  doing  honour  to  the  hirt 
standard  of  Christian  oxceDeiice  ;  miMi,  worthy  of  the  worl4*i 
bootings  and  hatred — strenuous  in  mind — serious  in  spirit— pore 
In  conversation — pure  in  belief ;  and  even  less  distinguished 
from  the  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by  the  extremity  ef 
their  sufferings,  than  by  the  moral  greatness  of  their  minds! 

•  We  are  forward  to  .refer  to  the  fact,  of  many  individatls 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  who  seem  to  have  awaked 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  lethargy  and  error  that  have  so  long 
rested  upon  their  churches.  We  will  hope  these  individuals  are 
destined  to  lead  the  return  of  their  countrymen  towards  pure  and 
living  Christianity.  Ihit  certainly  the  expectation  of  those  wko 
are  watching  passing  event*?  with  attention,  has  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  If  sreiiis  to  be  thought,  that  tiiosc  who  have  betrayed 
Christianity  into  the  arms  of  false  philosophy,  have  thereby, « 
puhiic  hndie»t  become  unfit  instrument^  of  a  general  renovatkm. 
The  Church  of  lloiue,  iinuttet  aidy  corrupt  as  it  is,  has  beet 
over-ruled  to  retain  in  its  contessions  the  essential  alimeni  of 
spiritual  life.  From  the  bosom  of  that  Church,  perhaps,  nt 
may  ere  long  see  arise,  in  France,  another  Feneloii,  another 
Fascial,  another  Jansen,  'i  ney  may  struggle  awhile  in  the  cbtiai 
of  that  cx)miiuinion,  finally  hri'ak  forth  into  liberty  and  light, 
and  lead  after  them  their  repentant  country. 
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Gentlemen  and  PublUhers  tcho  have  works  in  the  presSf  xoiU  ohligt 
tht  Conductors  of  the  Eclfxtic  Ukview,  by  sending  Information 
/post  paid)  of  the  subject  ^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  su^  works  | 
^ch  tbtjf  ma^  dej^nd  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^ 
coHsi'tent  with  its  Flan. 


IV  Rev.  B.  Brook,  havini?  submitted 
iRc  MS.  of  pronot«d  History  of  Re- 
kgs)«i  Libt  rty  to  the  critical  examiua- 
Iran  ot  ttTrral  individuals  hi||tbly  rc* 
ipKt^l  for  their  talents  and  piety,  who 
iiridedty  approve  of  it,  considers  the 
totk  as  sow  ready  for  publication,  and 
it  aitl  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the 
otstVr  of  subscrib(*rs  shall  be  suflk’ient 
Is  defray  the  exi>ense.  The  Author  has 
at)  cOfliWn)  to  pnjinote  hit  own  secular 
a^Tsolsxf't  ^  tt)  gratify  any  particular 
airty :  hi*>  S(*|e  i>bject  it  to  promote  the 
Vm  liiterfst*<  of  tn<n,  and  the  wide 
dii»iou  of  undetiled  Christianity. 
Tfott  per»oos,  thcreiure,  who  wish  to 
tucuarage  the  work,  are  |)articularly  re- 
^tested  to  forward  their  names  without 
deity,  either  to  the  author  or  to  the 
pubiuber,  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
ahtt  uumber  of  copies  will  be  wanted. 

Prenariiig  for  pnblication,  in  <»ne 
brKu  lolome,  8vo.  a  Greek  and  F.iig- 
kik  UaiciN).  By  John  Jonea,  LL.D. 
Aatb«)r  of  a  Greek  grammar,  dec. 

In  the  press,  Tiavelt  in  France  in 
Ills.  By  Lieut.  Francia  Hall,  Uih 
iigat  T>rafoons,  U.  I*.  Author  of  Tra¬ 
vels  in  North  Aincrir.1. 

Mr.  A,  Maxwell,  the  Author  of  **  Plu¬ 
rality  of  Worlds,  or  leUer»,  Notes,  and 
Mrnorand.'),  philosophical  and  critical, 
occasioned  by  a  Scries  of  Discourses  on 
the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  con- 
sexiun  with  the  modem  astronomy,  by 
Br.  Cbaliners**— >is  printing  a  s«cond 
cditioii,  corrected  nnd  enlarged,  in  the 
8*0.  s>7r,  lo  range,  or  bind  up,  with  the 
popular  discourses  of  Dr.  C. 

Im  the  prc*«,  'l*he  Spectator  in  a  Stage 
foach. 

A  .Vventh  Volume  of  Beddome’s  Vil- 
l*ge  .Sermons,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication,  in  8vo.  an<l  IQmo. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition,  with  ad- 
d*tioiu,  ot  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  with  a 
Treafise  on  Ligature  of  Arteries,  trana- 
by  J.  IL  Wishart,  F^. 


In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  a  **  Synopsis  of  Latin  Gran- 
mar,”  after  the  plan  of  Kuddimaa,  to 
which  is  appended!  a  new  system  ot  Pro¬ 
sody,  compiled  aod  priiit'*d  for  the  usa 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Manor  House, 
East  Barnet,  Herts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roby,  of  Mancheatcr. 
has  in  the  press,  Aiiti-Swedenboryiaa- 
ism  :  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Clowes, 
AJM.  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  Manchester, 
Itc.  in  reply  to  his  striclurfs  oo  thoae 
passages  in  the  Author’s  **  lectures” 
which  refer  to  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swt- 
denborg  :ind  his  disciples.  AUo,  Acade¬ 
mical  Institutions:  a  .Sermon  preached 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Blackburn  lo- 
dependent  Academy.  ^ 

Homilies  for  the  Young,  and  mora 
especially  f«>r  the  Children  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Marriott,  Rector  of  CUvertoii,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  lx>rd  Kenyon, 
are  in  the  press. 

A  new  and  correct)  d  edition  of  Mr. 
Cary’s  *  incomparable  translation  of 
Dante,’  to  use  the  wor^t  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  is  printing  in  three  handsome  vnls. 
8vo.  and  will  appear  very  shocliy. 

A  Volume  of  Poems,  Song«,  and  5>on- 
ncts,  by  Jolm  Clare,  a  Northampton¬ 
shire  |H’asant,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  tirst  volume  of  a  cabinet  e<lition 
of  the  Ports  f>f  Scotland,  contaioiog 
Ramsay’s  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  other 
Poems,  will  be  rt*ady  fur  delivery  early 
in  September. 

The  Family  Mansion,  a  Tale,  by 
Mrs.  Tayiur,  of  Ongar,is  in  the  presa. 

Proposals  are  issued  forpubli^ing  by 
subscription,  under  the  patronage  of 
Karl  Fitswilliani,  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  West  Riding  of  the  I'uuiity  of  York, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Pau|ver  Lunatic  Asylum 
lati  ly  erected  at  W'akr field,  by  Watsun 
ami  Pritchett,  architects.  To  consiat  of 
nioe  folio  plates,  engraved  by  Lowry 
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•nci  Tl't*  m  i  ji*  on  will  n* 

clu'»«*  II  f  iilsr^i  »i  •  lo  '>t  **  Prac  *»*»l 

(lititK  «Mi  tl.tf  ('on»tiuri  mi  iu|  icmioinv 
of  Hanger  l.un  til*  .v^v'uib*.  I>y  Sa« 
inoi*!  ink*-,**  Of  I  tu  ••ri^inaiiv  tt»  iHti*. 
traie  li'tf  'i)>lri4(  tioa»  u i  n  ihi*  .irrin. 
ifiU  (>i*‘  an*  I  <1  <«  ‘iin.  I'licc  la 

55»h#^nb»  r*>,  •/'.  I?«.  ;  proofs  mi 

|MifH  f ,  >4  '.K.  I'h*-  ,o  ri  a  4io4 

tOr  MU'!*  of  Ihr  Y  rk  y  iHt-iuiaf. 

A  Uioil«U  viluiori  Ml  on  ileoiy  aiifl 
royal  pip*  r,  w  II  ''ion  lx*  r  -pMlit  h»\l, 
of  a  rare  work,  Ibr  II  *i  *ry  of  Hu*  r«  mity 
of  Camlnnlijt*,  by  K!uai 'd  ('.i  ter. 

Mr.  Smart,  proi'-aaur  of  Kl«x  ntjon,  ba* 
in  thr  a  woik,  •«  i*hic  li  he  en* 

Mlxtt  Ml#  pruiciple'i  of  hiR  art,  mi  eon* 
nemoii  with  a  to  w  ;iii  I  phitn^ophiral  .le. 
oo«Mtr  uf  tiu*  i.atur  ui  instttut  d  Ian* 

gti  gf. 

Ill  the  |>rfs«,  an  ’  'p  Hilv  will  lie  pwli* 
H«h*  d,  a  la»lter  to  S  i  J.imi  s  Mr  fjiv,zor, 
<w>nt:iitiing  ao  nceuimi  o'  the  V.irioloid 
Kfitdeinip,  whu  h  l>»**  lately  jir»  v  i.id  in 
Kdtnborvli  and  nttiir  mirt>  ot  Se<a  anit, 
W'th  id»«rnration4  on  the  id<*ntity  of 
cliieKt  n  I  os  and  moditi'Mf  smnP  jkix. 
By  .1  «hn  Thonipwie,  M.l)  Rr^iua  I'lo* 
A  Men-  wf  Mditaiy  Sorcery  m  the  Uni* 

yar*ity  of  Kdinlmr*_*h, 

Mr.  John  Pr*  *lon.  eoinp»roll»T  of  the 
cu>toin«  .It  til*  a  Y.icnouih,  pn’pating 
Bn  P'l*^*,  III  r  V  I  Hsu  .1  work  i-mitli-il, 
**  Pictine  lit  Y.iiiiiOulli,”  will!  nu- 
roei*  u»  en^  rav  n-.*. 

Mr.  J.  i  .  H.  A’len  i*  pri  paritig  for 
pohlicnt  on,  I'afM  i  o  thi*  l'l»  >,  a  int  lri* 
cal  iiHiianct  nt  the  fitltToth  omliiry, 
wniii  i.o’e«4. 

>  i‘  Jane*  ni.t'.d  Riir,;iri,  liait.  will 
•oi'ii  p'lh  «ti,  P  ’a  n>  III  (avi.nr  n  a 
Dew  Mail  latiiin  id  the  Ifo'y  Srriptt|i(«. 

The  taelf'h  tditnni  ut  ?’•  Ani>'U|'.t|rrr, 
Of  I'mir  loon  I  (.••ndmi,  w  t  i  tuin.i  loii'i 
arldilt'  iiH.ronei  iioi.s,  ..nd  iinpiiociii  iits 
til  the  pi*—.  nl  *  ler.  *»  i  mkwi  ap  e  ir. 

A  nr  A  *»«liM.i  «d  1 1  I.  Hid  S  ire*  vn  g, 
fa*  !»•  nr  V  *iody  Mirh  nianv  ««*rrictmiH 
a**d  ifdil  "a*.  II  I  i*ii*ny  nl't'.e diagra’iit 
Dt'Wiy  «oaii*i«  I 

Sh*  rtly  w  II  h  i  »ihn*h*'*l,  I  f'l*  loeiite 
of  UynniaMir  ,  m  lto*iify  Ks*  r.  i** %  and 
^ifmilk*  *••  4*1 'p  ‘d  oy  Pi  at ahi/T.i.  — 2. 
Tlw  K«-»r<.taiv  |fc  awinc  hmik  IJy 
P«  rial  »ari  *— 1  Pn  Ti*M^iir  Pri*mma«le« 
of  a*ym*>tr  'am  y  'w  th^  P.iitir*Nia  uf 

Mil  i«,  w.to  maitf  ifTT^rmy*. 

•  Tbr  Her.  r  il.  K«.*br«.wke,  Anihor  of 
BniNh  >lo  «f  h.*n>,  pr*fw  «r»  i  i  piHil  ah 
Ml  4%it  at*  l-'iKyeto-rnfm  n  An  i  |niii*-c, 
Balbt  ih**  ftr  t  rvrrt«*|ird  m  Iv 

Mf.  H.  Nl  liaym«a,  c>>in  noa  breoor. 


ha»  in  the  )ii*i»*,  a  Praet'eal  Tnat'an. 
the  Allot  Rrewnc;  in  aachn.D^ 
plifii  d  Ine  itn  th  m  of  h.rwam  «k- 
rrr«  <ociii  of  myjtt  liquor,  ami  ipcaj.^ 
ti  jj  till  iisc  m  liie  hacckaroaial^  ^ 
tiifi  nriidurt  on. 

.M  D.  v»**cUer.  Author  of  tha  Praa^ 

Oi  .-111110.1?  'D  twtrlvp  eftiaM,  wl  Mm 
pnU  Mil,  .N.  •  hVentdi  Schotowitf  Uti^ 
aati*  ns  or  Pw  «»wn  l.evaoQs-  la  a  now 
Ui  qiunttOiis  anri  antwera^  tetiA  rfltAt* 
i.irio  and  raauiplet,  in  En|iuh  aa4 
Ft*  nrh. 

I)i.  Millnigen  mrgi'oiitohii  SfaiMty'i 
fillers  Wilt  Himn  f>ubli<h,  rha  Arnr? 
dioal  <  dhi'ers  Manual  upon  aenraiak 
\ice. 

All  Kpii.tle  in  Verse,  tnritira  Ikm 
Aiiierieu  111  the  ymr  18K),  by  llMB 
l.<dtny  Hie  younger,  i<i  print  ng  aago 
the  ediiuraliip  of  a  gentitmaii  ^  LNlw 
pool 

Mr.  Jniins  lllirrv  is  preparing  a  Mw 
tnry  ot  W.dth.iiii  Ahb  y,  from  the rtP 
lii -t  pi  no  lo  the  prevMii  tune,  aiHi 
Imigrnphicai  iioinea  of  vaiioua  eoitiaat 
ehiii  alters. 

Mob«Tt  Soiithev,  Frq.  will  «onii  ya^ 
lish.  in  fo.:ara;i  81*0.  tt<r  Fall  of  fin* 

gon\,apoein. 

Mr  Wi::  Atnphlrit,  formeHt  ofUw* 
don,  and  now  nsident  on  thi  hanlB  if 
the  Diiio.  has  in'  the  prea*,  the  Rai^ 
prnnt*'  Hir*^-toiy  to  the  tYifimi  SUWI 
of  North  .Alin  rira. 

in  the  pie*<.  I’fte  Wanderiag  )4wj 
or,  l!ir».irn'  i^^e  Pnitonredi  bemf 
aiithei  tie  m«-  onitt  of  the  .Manixf*  fli 
Ciis'ouis  of  the  iiioH  d'stiiig»d*tia4 
iiatiorH,  nter«rw*m<  d  weh  anmlolM 
iwi-hiaMul  mill  of  different  prfWih 
sinn-  *the  last'  dlstructfon  of  Hi 
ft  inple  i.f  .let  iis.ihsii,  in  a  nwrfnti 
snp|MiHfd  to  h.irr  b<N'n  wrhtai  by 
I*  at  m%»teioii<  charactyr.  IITiotTtWj 
hy*  ooineron*  mirrarings  <Wid  fliaVA 
f’odert'd  and  .inanged  by  thW  BP*; 
T.  I  .fie  — AKo,  on  Ahriiifniient  af  BB 
iii'.w  |•opei.•r  Voyages  and  TVtPPffc 
ItliidrMM  (i  w  tlirTTupH  and nwowwiiw  ea» 
gr.iiinyw.  In  ot  c  ihicic  volaait*  1%^* 
Hyaiw '\iw.  T.  O-aik. 

Ml.  Jidin  JMw.ti,  Author  of  aVisitli 
PariH,  4te.  IS  jiift  ret  nr  lied  tr<a*  ,'b* 
C'ontini  ii‘,  .«f'(  I  III  ati^rnit:  ol  apwai® 
i>f  iwn  ywifs,  wMh  auaadaiit  sUirfW* 
iir'oirrr4tiwn,  wtiM  h  hr  is  prrjiariaf 
pohiH'aiion.  under  iha  lida  ••  Half  Jt 
18 IH  and  I8W,»*  eumprisiii.  Remark*, 
rsliiei**  and  dr^rrTptiee,  nw  it*  iiiawamt, 

raliwiijI'oKirartert  political 
iitcr«lurr,aad  tAiwaftiw 
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Hr  h*»  in  thi*  Stricture* 

IP  b«»  t»»inr»l  on  <l»«*  pure 

trvikt  •»  'h*  »um;r.*U<l 

th.*  Works  tivlM.I  TiRoiogioal 
jtivbli*  Tliom  th  Paiiur. 

Jat  wrrotli  nuu*lM*i  cl  the  JouiuaI 
Voy»*r*  and  ru'vls,  to  In*  pub- 
on  li»«  I^ib  «1  P*’  udH  r,  will 

c^ytm  til*  CouPi  dt;  i  oiUiii**  Iruvrels 
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Pttifn*  ^»r  Church*  s  ami  C!»apels,  of 
tariotti  Uini’nsiuns  nml  Stylos;  cm 
•«  If  of  PlauK  Lk  vat'uuis,  and  S«c< 
boM,  with  Estiniite<«:  also,  smno  De* 

If «i  tw  Altars,  Pulpits,  ami  StccpI'S 
If  W.  F.  PoCo*  k,  Architect  nn«l  Sur* 
'ffof,  Author  of  DfsiRn*  .or  Colinp*-*!, 
Vtila-,  Lc,  ami  Modem  Finisbiiifts  fur 
llwwii.  Kl'-gHiitly  «‘ngravcd  on  44 
)4sln.  4to.  It.  1  Is.  od. 

aisLioca  AFiiY. 

A  ikelrl'io  C.»talog*«o  for  systcinati- 
c*l  f  ariHiifi’ g  a  lihinry,  in  which 
k^sok*  arc  i  It  fur  titl<  s,  naiNcf  of  au- 
tkun,  rdi'ora,  transl.  tors,  printcis,  and 
pobliihrrt  of  the  dlf'rmt  woik^,  and 
alio  lior  Ihc  size,  ni.ui'u-r  ot  vuliiiiie%, 
tU'eof  publication,  r  iiiaiks,  Acc.  4to. 
Ic  bcaily  hatf>houml. 

T.  Kr)s*i  Catalogue  of  rar**,  ctirou*, 
lad  u«  ful  hooks,  Kiiglish  and  Purcign, 
comaling  of  nearly  hPOO  viduni  *,  in 
Ikviuily,  Histo'T,  r*»itry,  auia,  Po- 
■UiiCf*,  F»  »*ia,  Alls,  .Mchyiuy.  As- 
Iwl  |>,  &c.  5s,  Foif  gn  part  sciMritc, 
}|. 

Aq  Kitay  on  Chcinicil  Analysis; 
Ckafly  trstislatrd  fri>m  ll»c  rouri';  vo- 
cf  the  last  mill  'ti  of  li  e  Trsiii 
df  Cknnlt  Klcmcnta  rc,  par  M.  Tlu- 
•Wti/  With  nuiiicrcnis  a  Id  lion-,  ■  oui- 
preketidinf  all  the  latest  discuv«  ru  s  and 
inproreiiients  in  thi*  branch  of  the 
tcifacc  Pv  Jt>hn  (tctuge  Children, 
Ml  SbL  and  E  F.A.S.  A:c.  8vo.  1 6s. 

classical  LlTtaATVat. 

A  flew  edition  of  f!oitjer*«i  If-ad  from 
^  text  of  Hevite  ;  with  English  Notes. 

§♦0. 

The  Driphin  and  Variorum  Classic*, 
^tfs  V  and  VI. 

*^hens’*Greek  Thefatirus,  Nos.  VII. 
Vllf,,  containii  g  Part  V!  of  the 
and  Part  II.  of  the  Glossary. 

kOVCAllO.*. 

A  Manual  of  Direoikms  for  forming 
^  cooducliog  •  Hcliool,  accordiag  to 


in  r.ijyin,  in  1818,  ill ust rated  by  many 
ennuuk  euRruving- 

In  the  pr  s«,  TbA  Saviour  tbo 
Worll,  a  PtMMn  in  nregnUr  Vi^rse,  oa 
tbo  Diutli,  K(-snrie«‘'ion,  O'sreni  into 
Hell.  Avc.  luinn,  tint  S<  cnn*l  Coming  of 
onr  I.onl  J>  ?»us  t'liri-*.  Uy  Ju**epb  llig» 
gins,  4  L  iyninn  of  iht-  Cbnrch  of  Eng¬ 
land 

RKCENTLY  PUBLISHEdT^ 

the  Naiional  or  Madras  Syst*  in  Dy 
the  Rrv.  tl,  I.  Bevan,  A.  M*  Vicar  of 
Cr  rkli 'Wfl.  IVuto.  9s. 

\  Si  TIC'-  of  Qnesliona  adapted  to 
Valpy’s  (irrek  Giaunnar.  By  8.  R. 
Ablhouse.  ‘ilk  hoiiod. 

N.iti.ral  liiatory  fur  Children;  being 
a  laiitiliar  nccouni  of  the  laosi  remark¬ 
able  <pi.«(lrii;H  ds,  b  r'la,  la-ects,  Athea, 
ic|»tih  s,  tr  ea,  and  plants.  W  th  platen. 

S  sols  I8in;>.  10s.  6d.  half-bound,  or 
‘is.  6d.  e.ieh. 

I  h<*  National  Header,  or  Eserriaeo 
adapt*  d  to  the  National  S^rclling.  By  B* 
Tabari.  6d. 

Mr.Diciaa. 

Peporta  on  the  Dio-ases  of  London, 
and  III**  stat«*  ol  the  w»a(h>  r,  from  1804 
t<i  1816,  iucludiog  practical  remarka  on 
tlir  call*  h  and  treatnuut  of  tlic  fortuer; 
and  preceded  by  an  historical  view  of 
the  state  of  h*  allh  ami  diw  asr  in  the 
uietr«M’olis  in  past  times,  in  wHirh  the 
piogtis.kor  the  < x<raorilinary  luiprovw- 
ineot  III  snlultrity  which  it  has  isridwr- 
gone,  the  ciMnt.es  in  the  characti  v  of 
tn«-  >(  usoiis  in  thik  r«'kp*s'i,  and  tbo 

c-inscs  uf  tn<  se,  are  trad'd  to  th«*  pir^ieot 
peifod.  I*v  'riiom.is  B  tenia n,  M.  I>. 
F.  L.S.,  Ace.  i*hysciaii  in  the  Puldie 
I).yp«'ii»;  rv.  .nud  l  oMsolting  Pby*iriaa 
to  the  FiVer  Inslitutiun,  io  lamdois* 
8 VO.  9*. 

MiMKaArocv. 

An  Introduction  to  .Miueralogv  r  com- 
priking  the  Natural  History  and  Chatac- 
tiTS  ol  Minerals;  and  a  di*«cri|ili<>n  of 
Kocks,  leith  sio  pie  bimI  agf  regaled  ^ 
with  a  iitw  tabular  arrarniiiHDt  of 
Earthy  Minerals,  on  a  p  an  rlwslgncd  tO 
fac  litate  the  knowledge  of  that  elaw*  of 
siil>s‘ances.  To  wh'ch  i«  puflgrd,  o 
stnesuf  cnnYrraat ions,  explaining  iho 
piiii<l|'lcs  of  the  scM'nce,  and  the  ulo. 
menta  of  C'hrfs'allojraphy.  By  Robort 
Bak*  well,  Authoi  of  an  Inirodurtiofi  to 
Geology.  Willi  pUlea,  by  L  'Wry,  trg^ 
b'bitiug  153  Figoiwt  of  Mioeraia.  gvo. 
It  I*. 


SCO 


Liit  of  H'ork$  rtcently  PublUked. 


MMCI  1  LA'^COlt. 

A  ed  tiort  »»l'  l'«say».  ii»  a  Seriet 
•f  l^rttrrt.  Ily  Juon  Fo^t^‘r.  8v  i,  lOi.  6d. 

Praiasio(i9  un  the  tho  ^rfarnl  great* 
fie»«  ot  Britain,  on  MiMitiu  Poi  try,  and 
•o  the  prtaenl  Aspect  of  H»e  World. 
Bjr  Sharon  Turner,  F  .S.A.  l‘2ino  b%.  6(1. 

A  Qt  ucral  Hiatuiy  of  .Music,  from  the 
•arlirs*  timet  to  *hn  prttcnl;  ct.m|>rit* 
inf  tb«  lltes  of  Emineut  Compotem  and 
Muticai  Wriiart.  Ibt*  whole aocooipani* 
ed  with  Notes  and  Observations, critical 
aud  illustrative.  Hy  Thoni.is  Rutby, 
M.  D.  Author  of  the  Musical  Cttammar, 
M  uiical  D  ctioaary.  Translation  of  Iai* 
cretins,  3cc.  5c.c.  2  volt.  8vo.  11.  lf}s. 

Phytiolugical  Fratments;  or.  Sketches 
of  Various  Subjects  intimately  connected 
with  theStiMly  of  Physiology.  Dy  John 
Bywater.  8ro.  5s.  (»d. 

lliniJ  on  the  Sources  of  Uappineso. 
Addressed  to  her  Children  by  a  ^^>ther, 
Author  of**  Always  Happy,”  Ac.  2  voU. 
f.cap  8vo.  12s. 

KrnestUk  Uerchtold  ;  or,  Modern  CKdi* 
pus :  a  Talc,  liy  Jxhn  William  PolU 
dorl,  M.  D.  Author  of  ‘‘  The  Vuinpyie.” 

1  ^IDo.  6a. 

Ml  ntal  Wanderings  ;  or,  I'ragnu-uts 
on  Prieotcratt  and  Superstition.  By 
PhiWenlherins.  Wmo.  Ds. 

The  Family  Hsefnl  Companion,  con¬ 
taining  a  varirtv  uf  domestic  receipts  »r. 
lected  from  varions  aulhort.  Ry  Wil¬ 
liam  Pybus.  12ino.  Is. 

The  Trial  r»f  John  KInnear,  lo’wis 
I#vy,  and  Morely  \V(k>H,  indicted  %iith 
John  Meyer,  and  (»lhcr«,  tor  a  Conspi¬ 
racy,  at  (luildhali,  laindon,  before  l.ord 
Chief  Juvticr  Abo«Ht,  and  a  Special  Jury, 
on  the  20th  nn  1  2lsl  days  of  April, 
1819;  lu  which  is  added,  the  further 
Proeeerlings  in  tlie  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  on  the  Motion  for  a  New  Tri.tl, 
and  the  Sentence,  with  the  Pioceediugs 
on  the  M.ition  against  Mr.  Pcarsoo. 
Taken  in  Sh<trthaod  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Thavirs  Inn.  8s  o.  10s  Gd. 

The  TraosnetiuDs  ot  thr*  H(»rticnltural 
Society  of  Lundoii.  Part  lit.  of  Volume 
IIL  With  s  a  engraving-,  6 tc  coloured 
and  one  plain.  4to.  11.  lOs. 

PetevS  Ixiters  to  his  Kinsfolk  j  being 
a  Set  ea  of  taniliar  kU<  re,  written  dur¬ 
ing  a  Ute  V  ait  to  ScolUoJ.  3  voU.  Svo, 
11  lit.  6d.  wMh  portra.tt. 

itadanm  de  Ukitl<s*  Manwel  du  Voy- 
acour«  in  ait  langnagns,  via.  Bnglish, 
F  esH'h,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Fuftugwt  se.  New  Kdiiion.  9s.  6d.  hf-hd. 

rotrmT. 

Poem  X  wiUi  TrwMlttlMAs  frm  %km 


Gcrniaii.  By  John  Aatter.  f.cagii^  f 
7s.  6d. 

TNCOLOOy. 

A  new  edition  of  Arct>bishop  lri|h.  ^ 
ton's  Commentary  on  Peter  and  oiWr 
F.xp.isitory  Works,  carefully  ccnt«nL 
With  the  life,  by  O.  Jerinent,  D.  D.  I 
vols.  8 VO.  I8s. 

Vol.  HI.  and  IV.,  cnmpMiaf 
tlli^  correct  and  improved  euinonol  the 
Archbishop's  Works,  will  be  ready  vary 
shortly. 

A  second  course  of  Practical  Sar»  «, 
expresAlv  odaiitcd  to  be  read  in  Faai'lai. 
wy  the  Rev.  Ilarvcy  .Marriott,  K  itv 
of  Ciaverton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Ri|kt 
Hon.  Lord  Kctiyon.  8vo.  Uh.  61. 

All  attempt  tovr.ird  an  improved  trta^ 
lation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solnmoo,  frrm 
the  original  Hebrow  ;  with  Notes, QttU 
('al  and  i'.xplaimtory,  anJ  a  rrrlimttsry 
Dissertation.  By  ib».  Rev,  George Hm- 
dtn.  .M.  A.  8vo.  16«.  • 

Dinlogtirs  and  Letters  iUustrstivr  of 
the  purity  .and  consistency  uf  the  Dar- 
trine  of  the  F.st.'iblishcd  Church;  sad 
proving  th.it  .its  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  urc  fully  adtquatc  to  proilacctliid 
religious  and  moral  conduct,  nccciMr| 
to  form  the  character  of  a  good  Chris* 
tian  :  aiko.  Observations  on  Mime  of  the 
cniises  of  Di.Hsrut  from  the  Cliurch,  tad 
on  olb<  r  <*iibjoct'>  connected  w.lli  .ti doc¬ 
trine  and  government.  By  a  Lsymoa. 
Svo.  8s. 

The  Chri^ti.in  Wor.ship.  A  Serais, 
prenclusl  in  the  Octagon  Oiapri,  Both, 
on  Sunday,  M.sy  .3'),  1819.  By  T.  L 
O’ncirnc,  D.  D.  Lord  Bi»bop  of  Moath* 

1  s.  (»d. 

Selcc  tlnns  from  the  Old  and  New  Ver¬ 
sion*  of  the  Psrbns  of  David.  B)'  i* 
StcnihoUl,  T.  Hopkins,  and  ethers,  aad 
N.  Brady,  I).  D.  and  N.  Tate.  £•% 
Being  a  course  of  .Singing  Pialius  a»- 
rangird  for  gcner.rl  use  in  I'arish  ('hnreb® 
and  Chapils,  upon  thw  plan  rtco#* 
mended  by  the  late  Bishop  Gibo®» 
Is.  3d.  bound. 

Tor^sAruY  AND  rtavets. 

Sketch  of  a  Tour  in  the  Higbla*do  4 
Si'otla'nd  ;  throush  Perths^iire,  Argpo- 
shire,  and  Inverm  asririfv,  in  the  Aut"®* 
of  1818;  with  some  Acc«>uut  of  tha 
duoian  Canal,  bvo.  9s.  6d.  « 

.An  Account  of  the  Colmy  of  the 
of  Good  Hope,  with  a  .view  to 
formation  of  F.mic rants  ;  and  no  App^^ 
di*.  contaioiiig  the  utfrrsof  GovrmHii* 
to  persona  dispoaed  to  srtik  tltoft-  ^ 
da.  W.  • 


